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This Issue in Brief 


Corrections and the Community.—The ‘“Etal- 
dale” area office of a large metropolitan area 
probation agency is engaged in a variety of com- 
munity relations programs, writes David P. 
Macpherson, director of community relations and 
communications for the Los Angeles County Pro- 
bation Department. The results of these efforts 
are apparent in the atmosphere of the office in 
the community, and in the involvement of the 
community in probation programs. Comparison 
with the “Glenhaven” area office of the same 
agency points up the significant differences and 
demonstrates how community relations programs 
contribute to more effective correctional services. 

Community-Based Correctional Programs: A 
Survey and Analysis.—This article by Bertram 
S. Griggs, superintendent of the California Insti- 
tution for Men at Chino, and Gary R. McCune, 
associate warden of the Federal Correctional In- 
stitution at Lompoc, California, represents their 
effort to determine the present status of com- 
munity-based correctional programs. Information 
received from the 50 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia revealed that as of February 1971 there 
were 28 departments of corrections with 4,143 in- 
mates participating in community treatment pro- 
grams. Information on the Federal program— 
with updated data—is also given. 

Attitude of Parents Toward Juvenile Court 
Volunteers.—Dr. Charles R. Horejsi of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska’s Graduate School of Social 
Work relates how 45 parents of probationers 
perceived the impact of volunteers. Most of the 
parents had a favorable attitude toward the vol- 
unteers (who were associated with PARTNERS, 
a juvenile court-related program in Denver) and 
most thought that the volunteers had been of some 
help. He shows how the volunteers were helpful; 


reports the parents’ criticisms and complaints; 
and offers suggestions for the management of 
volunteers programs. 

Maintaining Drug Abusers in the Community: 
A New Treatment Concept.—The program of 
the Narcotic Treatment and Control Unit of the 
Los Angeles County Probation Department is 
described by Mrs. Mildred K. Klein, supervisory 
deputy probation officer and narcotic consultant 
in the Department. She reports that the Unit 
has taken a flexible view of the tools it should 
use in dealing with drug abusing clients and 
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admits a certain amount of enthusiasm about 
the promise of the methods used. Mrs. Klein be- 
lieves treatment and retention of the drug abuser 
in the community is preferable and charges the 
criminal justice system with the responsibility 
to make it efficacious. 

Society Perpetuates the Stigma of a Convic- 
tion.—Society often preserves a convicted offend- 
er’s criminal stigma through law, attitudes, moral- 
ity, and degradational circumstances, assert Dr. 
John P. Reed, professor of sociology at Western 
Kentucky University, and Miss Dale Nance, grad- 
uate assistant at the University. A study of civil 
disabilities, however, suggests that the perpetu- 
ation of stigma is not uniform. Among 204 public 
school teachers, maintenance men, and farmers, 
teachers were the most liberal on which civil 
rights prisoners and ex-prisoners should exercise. 
Maintenance men and farmers were more puni- 
tively oriented. 

Probation Supervision of the Black Offender.— 
Probation casework is often failing with the black 
offender and some theorists feel that only black 
correctional staff can work successfully with the 
black probationer. William M. Breer, probation 
officer in San Bernardino County, California, 
argues that what is essential in probation is that 
the caseworker be aware that black America, 
especially in the ghetto, is in many ways culturally 
different from the mainstream of our national 
society. The aspects of this black subculture most 
relevant to the probation officer are discussed and 
new approaches advocated. 


Participation in Correctional Management by 
Offender Self-Help Groups.—Offender self-help 
groups are not new on the correctional scene. 
What is new, reports J. J. Enomoto, superinten- 
dent of the California Correctional Institution at 
Tehachapi, is the advent of issue-oriented, ethnic 
self-help groups, mobilized around concepts of 
cultural appreciation and identity. Correctional 
managers need to be sensitive to the potential 
these groups have for good but, if mishandled, for 
evil. Within limits clearly understood by staff 
and inmates, the concept of participative manage- 
ment can be utilized to make offender self-help 


groups an integral part of correctional manage- 
ment. 

Change and Obstacles to Change in Prison 
Management.—By discussing the types of change 
which occur in prisons and the obstacles which 
inhibit change, a fuller understanding of prison 
management may be arrived at, states Law En- 
forcement Consultant John C. Meyer, Jr. He 
identifies three forms of change—change in the 
offender, internally induced change in operations, 
externally induced change in operations—and 
four categories of ‘“‘obstacles’”—conflicting value 
systems, goal confusion, inadequate information, 
and inverted decision-making. By identifying the 
obstacles to change, he avers, prison management 
may be made more responsive to the demands 
created by the need for change. 

The Humanity of Probation Officers—In a 
world of impersonality and in an environment 
which often creates inhumanity toward others, 
it is imperative that the probation officer relate 
to his probationers with concern, compassion, and 
kindness, insists Claude T. Mangrum, director of 
the Adult Division, San Bernardino County Pro- 
bation Department in California. Failing to do 
so will further reinforce the feelings, attitudes, 
and actions which first brought the probationer 
into conflict with the law, he maintains. Treating 
him with respect and dignity helps effect mean- 
ingful communication between officer and proba- 
tioner and contributes to rehabilitative success. 

A New Recidivism Outcome Index.—In order 
to provide a relatively objective basis for de- 
termining the degree of success and failure of 
parole services, a recidivism Outcome Index was 
developed to standardize the dispositions of Min- 
nesota parolees. It compares favorably with the 
California Severity of Offense Scale and the Sel- 
lin-Wolfgang Index of Delinquency. Authors Pro- 
fessor David O. Moberg of Marquette University 
and Richard C. Ericson of the Correctional Ser- 
vice of Minnesota report that, although based 
upon Minnesota laws, the Index can easily be 
adapted to fit other jurisdictions, as well as pro- 
bation services. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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Corrections and the Community 


By DAvip P. MACPHERSON 
Director, Community Relations and Communications, Los Angeles County Probation Department 


Etaldale area office of the County Probation 
Department is the lettering on the door, in 
both English and Spanish. 

The informal] furnishings, the bustle of activity, 
the comings and goings of people of all ages and 
life styles, and the gathering of Campfire Girls 
on the front lawn all combine to give the impres- 
sion of a community center rather than of a gov- 
ernment office. 

Across town, however, there is no mistaking 
the Glenhaven area office of that same probation 
agency. The formality of the employees contrasts 
sharply with the manner and dress of clients. The 
stark appearance of the waiting room is like that 
of a thousand other government offices, with 
straight lines of hard wooden chairs, lined up 
before the reception desk. The warm greeting of 
a probation officer to a client is the only visible 
human emotion in the otherwise lifeless sur- 
roundings. 

Etaldale is obviously the better place for a 
probation officer or receptionist to work. It is 
pleasant. It is where something is always happen- 
ing. It is not always easy, what with all of the 
bustle around the place, but the “production” at 
Etaldale surpasses that of Glenhaven, despite 
what seems to be its rather chaotic atmosphere. 


Te ONLY CLUE to the fact that this is the 


Jobs for Offenders 


Employment among the adult probationers in 
Etaldale, for example, is higher than at other 
offices. More Etaldale clients are working and 
meeting their financial obligations. They are 
paying on fines and making restitution to 
the victims of their crimes. They are making 
payments for child support. Few probationers are 
on the welfare rolls, even though the general un- 
employment in Etaldale is greater than in com- 
munities with higher socioeconomic conditions. 

The reason, as any employee of Etaldale will 
boast, is because of the Etaldale Employment 
Committee. The Etaldale Community Advisory 
Committee recognized the need for jobs for pro- 
bationers and created the employment committee. 
The employment committee’s volunteer job-finders 


scour the area for jobs for offenders. The commu- 
nity newspaper prints free ads seeking employ- 
ment for probationers and parolees. Business and 
industry representatives provide weekly employ- 
ment counseling in the Etaldale probation office. 
The community itself is taking responsibility for 
finding jobs for community residents who have 
gotten into trouble with the law, as one way to 
assure that they do not do so again. 

A couple of years ago there was a minor riot 
in the Etaldale area, with bands of young people 
roaming the streets, vandalizing businesses, 
breaking windows, and throwing fire bombs in 
government offices, libraries, and schools. The 
destruction seemed to be random. But, the pro- 
bation office was unharmed despite damage to 
buildings on either side. The reason for this bit 
of good fortune, according to a young activist in 
the community, was that “we had a meeting set 
up for the next day in the probation office con- 
ference room.” 

Probation officers, community workers, or vol- 
unteers in the Etaldale office seem to be more 
successful in making referrals to other agencies. 
Community resources seem to provide more serv- 
ices to Etaldale clients than to probationers in 
other area offices. Even agencies serving the 
entire metropolitan area seem to provide more 
service to Etaldale than to Glenhaven. 

This difference is partly explained by the dif- 
ferent way in which referrals are made by the 
two offices. Even when a referral is made by 
telephone, there is a personal relationship be- 
tween the Etaldale staff member and the worker 
in the other agency. This relationship has devel- 
oped over a long period of working together with 
residents of the community at meetings of coor- 
dinating councils, case conference committees, and 
other community groups. 

But more referrals from the Etaldale office are 
not made by telephone. Clients are usually es- 
corted to the other agency and, in many cases, 
are represented there by an “advocate’”’ who is a 
volunteer or paraprofessional community worker 
in the Etaldale probation office. These advocates 
are especially trained to negotiate the often dis- 
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couraging bureaucratic red tape which “turns off” 
many clients referred to traditional social service 
agencies. The advocates help assure that the 
client is not “lost” during the referral process. 
The advocate role is one of the higher level vol- 
unteer functions in a “ladder” of increasingly 
responsible duties through which many citizen 
volunteers progress as they gain experience and 
demonstrate responsibility and skill. 

Another reason for the difference is that there 
are more community resources in the Etaldale 
area. Community leadership, developed in a vari- 
ety of social action groups in the community, has 
learned now, often with the help of the profes- 
sional probation staff in the Etaldale office, to 
develop resources to meet the needs of their com- 
munity. When there is an unmet need, there is 
concerted action on the part of the community to 
set up a community resource to meet that need. 

There is also a difference in the way many re- 
ferrals come to the Etaldale probation office. 
There are fewer referrals from the police and 
more from schools and other community agencies. 
Police agency referrals are often made earlier 
in the delinquency career of the youngster, when 
there may be less need for requesting detention 
pending the court hearings. As a matter of fact, 
fewer court hearings are required. With the mo- 
bilization of family and community resources, 
the probation officer can often handle the cases 
informally, with voluntary supervision in the 
community or referral to some other agency for 
needed service. 


An Unexpected Result 


An analysis of the voting patterns in the last 
election shows another marked contrast between 
Etaldale and other communities in the County. 
Votes for the bond issue to provide funds for the 
construction of needed juvenile detention and 
treatment facilities for the probation department 
were considerably higher in Etaldale than in other 
areas. Leading citizens in the Etaldale area are 
aware of the needs and they took an active role in 
support of the bond issue for adequate treatment 
and detention facilities for children. Usually the 
Etaldale community supports efforts to maintain 
effective probation service. 

The difference between Etaldale and Glenhaven 
goes far beyond how residents support the one 
agency. Etaldale seems to understand very clearly 
the admonition by a conference of scholars and 
social scientists titled “Communication to Build 
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the Future Environment” in November 1968, 
that “The United States will experience an 
upheaval of massive violence and social disruption 
soon unless effective communications among 
increasingly hostile groups in the society, followed 
by quick social changes, are accomplished.” The 
entire community is engaged in such communi- 
cations. Staff of the probation office are involved 
in such activities, both as representatives of the 
office and as citizens of the community in their 
neighborhood or community improvement orga- 
nizations and other organizations. It is through 
such involvement with the community that com- 
munity support for correctional programs is 
built. 


Etaldale Runs Some Risks 


Elected officials in the greater metropolitan area 
would probably be concerned about some of the 
more radical-appearing people meeting in the 
Etaldale conference room. They would be even 
more upset by some of the “revolutionary” rhet- 
oric if they should happen to overhear one of 
those meetings. But the director and staff of the 
Etaldale office feel strongly that they must 
maintain their lines of communication with all 
segments of the community. They agree with 
California Youth Authority Director Allen F. 
Breed, who said in a recent talk to the State cor- 
rectional association that correctional agencies 
must communicate with all elements of the com- 
munity, including the activist indigenous groups 
in the ghetto. They must, he said, “open up the 
lines of communication with any group that has 
or may have an impact upon the individual for 
whom we are responsible ... .” 

“No matter how we feel about them, the Black 
Panther Party and the Brown Berets Organi- 
zation are, indeed, ‘for real,’ ” Breed said, “and 
they exert a powerful influence on some segments 
of our population.” 


Services Are Constantly Improved 


The Etaldale area office is a constant source 
of demand for change within the entire agency. 
Fortunately, the department executives have 
welcomed many of these changes which seem to 
produce results and improve service, even though 
they disrupt many “sacred cows” and traditional 
social agency roles and methods. The greatest 
resistance to many of the changes recommended 
by Etaldale seems to come from the professional 
staffs of Glenhaven and other offices. 
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The staff at Etaldale have learned that in the 
communication between agencies and racial and 
ethnic minority communities, more than a flow 
of messages is required; that an effective com- 
munity relations program results in working to- 
gether with representatives of the total com- 
munity to accomplish institutional change. In the 
words of John W. Gardner, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, “(Communication 
... must be a means of conflict resolution, a means 
of cutting through the rigidities that divide and 
paralyze a community.” 

Other agencies serving the area have also been 
affected by the way in which the Etaldale pro- 
bation office relates to the total community. As 
the probation officers in Etaldale have become 
engaged with individuals and groups in the com- 
munity, they have found themselves in a unique 
position of leadership, bringing the personnel of 
other agencies to a deeper awareness of the sig- 
nificant social changes characteristic of the so- 
ciety, serving as communication links with other 
agencies and involving them in similar commu- 
nications. 


Etaldale Is Sensitive to Community Needs 


Management, first in Etaldale and later in the 
entire agency, has become sensitive to the fact 
that all procedures and practices have impact upon 
the relationship of the agency to the community. 
Decisions about case handling procedures, per- 
sonnel assignments, transfers and promotions, 
and about all management matters reflect prior 
consideration of the human relations and com- 
munity relations implications. While the com- 
munity may not always agree with the decisions, 
the community reaction to such decisions and 
actions generally reflects confidence that man- 
agement of the agency has been and is sensitive 
to the needs, problems, and feelings of the com- 
munity. 

If a client, family member, or any resident of 
the Etaldale area feels that he has some complaint 
about the way he has been treated by the pro- 
bation department, he knows how to register his 
complaint or his concern. He is confident that his 
complaint or concern will be honestly and com- 
pletely investigated. He knows that many changes 
in procedures and practices have resulted from 
citizens’ requests for review. He knows that he 
will be fully informed of the investigation and 
its results. He knows his avenues for appeal of 
any such decision. He knows all of these things 
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because the office has made sure that citizens 


know that their suggestions, requests, and 
complaints are welcome and are dealt with 
fairly and openly and without danger of retal- 
iation. 

The Etaldale area has a high proportion of 
Spanish-speaking residents. The proportion is 
even greater among the clients of social service 
agencies. The proportion of Spanish-speaking 
residents and clients in Glenhaven is_ only 
slightly less, but the difference in response of 
the two offices is marked. 

The visitor to the Etaldale office is struck by 
the presence of signs in English and Spanish and 
by the absence of spray-painted gang names on 
the outside walls. (It happened a few months 
ago, but a group of juvenile probationers re- 
painted the wall.) Spanish-speaking clients, 
especially the parents of juveniles, are pleasantly 
surprised to find Spanish translations on the 
back of forms and legal papers. (These same 
forms are now available throughout the agency.) 
They are even more surprised that most of the 
staff, from the receptionists to the probation 
officers, can speak some Spanish, and that they 
make the effort. Classes in conversational 
Spanish are given weekly in the staff conference 
room and staff seem to welcome an opportunity 
to practice their new vocabulary when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

Residents of Etaldale are directly involved in 
providing service to adult and juvenile pro- 
bationers, both as volunteers and some as paid 
nonprofessional aides. In addition to the employ- 
ment counseling provided by business and 
industry representatives and job-finding by vol- 
unteers and aides, community volunteers are in- 
volved in tutoring programs—as big brothers or 
big sisters to probationers—in transporting pro- 
bationers to court, to medical appointments, or 
to visit children in probation camps and in many 
other ways. 

The staff member assigned as_ volunteer 
coordinator need hardly work to recruit new vol- 
unteers any more. The personally rewarding 
experience in helping offenders, supportive super- 
vision, training, and the opportunity to assume 
more responsible tasks as they gain skill and 
experience all contribute to the enrichment of 
their own lives. Volunteers do not seem to ‘‘burn 
out.” and they recruit new volunteers from among 
their friends and neighbors when some particular 
need becomes known to them. 
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How Did It Get That Way? 


The differences between Etaldale and Glen- 
haven probation offices are not as overdrawn as 
they might seem. The greatest exaggeration in 
this tale is that few, if any, correctional agencies 
have a community relations program as effective 
as the Etaldale area office. Few correctional 
agencies have made such effective use of com- 
munity involvement and community resources to 
improve and increase the level of service to the 
communities they serve. 

It did not and will not happen by chance. The 
director of Etaldale made a commitment, ran 
risks, and carefully planned his community re- 
lations program. He was convinced that in order 
to effectively provide community treatment of 
offenders, he had to have the understanding, 
support, and involvement of the entire community 
in his effort. 

Along with his staff, he went through a process 
of first identifying the various communities 
served by the agency. They concluded that for 
their purposes, they had to think of “community” 
in a new way. They served a variety of com- 
munities, some of which might even occupy the 
same geographic area, and in order to establish 
and maintain some new and more meaningful 
relationship with each of these communities, 
they would need a variety of community re- 
lations programs. 


Communities Served Are Identified 


The “Social Service and Leading Citizen” com- 
munity was one with which their office, and most 
correctional agencies, had generally related well. 
This was defined as the community which is 
generally represented at local coordinating 
councils and similar groups, including representa- 
tives of the schools, public and private social 
service agencies, juvenile police officers, and 
“leading citizens” active in PTA, service clubs, 
and similar organizations. 

Another “target”? community identified by the 
Etaldale office was the “Business and Industry” 
community. If for no other reason, correctional 
agencies are concerned about opportunities for 
employment and training for their clients. Em- 
ployment is often the essential element for 
success in a rehabilitation program. 

It is almost unnecessary to list racial and 
ethnic minority communities as “target” com- 
munities in community relations programming. 


It is so obvious that community relations often 
seem to be regarded as exclusively concerned with 
“human relations.” So, being careful not to focus 
exclusively on racial and ethnic minorities, the 
Etaldale office identified the Spanish-speaking 
and black communities within their area as two 
of the “targets” of their community relations 
programs. 

Because of the location of a large university 
near the boundaries of the Etaldale area, their 
attention was also focused upon the ‘‘youth and 
student” community. These groups are becoming 
ever more self-identified and are exerting tremen- 
dous influence in our society. The identification 
of “youth and student”? communities, they decided, 
represents much more than the gap which has 
always existed between generations. During the 
discussions a staff member brought in an article 
by John D. Rockefeller, 3rd, which appeared in 
Saturday Review on December 14, 1968, in which 
he wrote: “. it seems unmistakably clear 
to me that we are experiencing something much 
more than the age-old rebellion of youth. The 
ferment ... is deep and intense ... The youth 
revolt is a world-wide phenomenon. . . .” 

Despite some of the negative elements in the 
so-called youth culture which were irritating and 
disturbing to some adult staff members, the group 
concluded that in order to accomplish their 
objectives, correctional agencies must be able to 
relate effectively and positively with young 
people. Students also are a potential resource for 
tutoring and other volunteer programs. 


Expected Results 


After identifying the communities to which 
they would be directing their community relations 
program, the staff of Etaldale office then set 
forth objectives, listing the results expected 
from each community relations program. The 
“management by objectives” approach, they con- 
cluded, is particularly important in relation to 
such often nebulous areas as community relations. 
By determining in advance the objectives of each 
program, they would have built-in evaluation 
tools. Otherwise, community relations might be- 
come a flurry of activities with little relationship 
to the mission of the agency. 

You have already read many of their objec- 
tives and their expected results above in the de- 
scription of how Etaldale office relates to the com- 
munities served. They could not foresee all of the 
results, and there were many serendipitous con- 
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sequences of their new relationships with the 
communities in the Etaldale area. No one had 
predicted, for example, the results of the voting 
on the probation department facilities bond issue, 
or many of the procedural changes that have 
now spread to the entire agency. 

This kind of community relations program can 
do more than enhance and improve the level of 


service of correctional agencies. It can, in the 
words of John W. Gardner, help to “pull this 
fragmented society together.” 


Author’s Note—In the event any reader has not rec- 
ognized it, let me assure you that Etaldale and Glenhaven 
are both fictional area offices of a fictional agency. I hope 
no correctional agencies could be mistaken for Glenhaven, 
and regret that none I know about could be mistaken for 
Etaldale. 


Community-Based Correctional Programs: 
A Survey and Analysis 


By BERTRAM S. GRIGGS AND GARY R. MCCUNE * 


to facilitate the transition of adult offenders, 

male and female, from prison back into the 
community via community-based correctional pro- 
grams. An attempt was made (1) to trace the 
rate of growth and development of community- 
based programs, (2) to identify the sources of 
funding, (3) to ascertain the need, if any, for 
legislation, (4) to determine the various types 
of programs, (5) to identify the populations ser- 
viced, and (6) to review and comment on prob- 
lem areas. 

The basic method of gathering information was 
by questionnaire and telephone calls to state cor- 
rectional agencies and state planning agencies 
(LEAA). Additional information was secured 
from the International Association of Halfway 
Houses and the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. Also, 
onsite visits were made to community-based pro- 
grams operated by (1) a private agency that 
contracted for federal prisoners, (2) state pro- 
grams operated on the grounds of institutions, 
and (3) state programs operated in the com- 
munity without the usual prison safeguards. 


Tie ARTICLE focuses on programs designed 


Limitations of the Study 


There are community treatment programs for 
adults and juveniles, for males and females, for 
felons and misdemeanants, for parolees, proba- 
tioners, and offenders committed to these centers 


* Mr. Griggs is superintendent of the California Insti- 
tution for Men at Chino. Mr. McCune is associate warden 
of the Federal Correctional Institution at Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia. 


as an alternative to incarceration. The variety of 
populations served made it necessary to narrow 
the scope of this study to adult felons, male and 
female, who are programmed in the community 
prior to release or parole. 

Initially, the focus was to be confined to a sur- 
vey and analysis of just those persons residing 
in community-based facilities. It soon became 
apparent that the focus would have to be ex- 
panded to include those housed in local jails and 
institutions, because they are being programmed 
in the community for reasons identical to our 
original target group and are considered by many 
as being involved in community-based programs 
despite their residence. 

It appears that sometimes these programs are 
operated out of jails and state correctional facili- 
ties primarily for legal considerations and, more 
often than not, for budgetary considerations. 
Obviously, programs in local jails or correctional 
institutions also allow for participation by a 
larger number of eligible inmates. It is antici- 
pated that as funds become available there will 
be a shift from jails and prisons to “genuine’’ 
community facilities, 7.e., hotels, apartments, 
large boarding homes, etc. 


Background of the Study 


It is estimated that by 1975 the average daily 
population in corrections will be 1.8 million.! 
Approximately 98 percent of that population will 
eventually be released. Most of the offenders will 
return to the same community, even the same 


1 The Challenge of Crime in A Free Society, 1967, p. 160. 
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homes. Many will be under some kind of super- 
vision. Will society be ready and willing to accept 
them? Perhaps even more important, will they, 
by virtue of their institutional experience, be 
ready to take their place in society? 

It is difficult under our present system to pre- 
pare a person confined in prison for months, or 
vears, to make the transition from prison back 
to the community. Fear, lack of information, dis- 
trust, and a variety of other forces combine to 
cause the releasee to approach the experience with 
trepidation and a sense of helplessness. 

The President’s Crime Commission focused on 
one aspect of the problem when it stated: “Insti- 
tutions tend to isolate offenders from society, both 
physically and psychologically, cutting them off 
from schools, jobs, families, and other supportive 
influences and increasing the probability that the 
label of criminal will be indelibly impressed upon 
them. The goal in reintegration is likely to be 
furthered much more readily by working with 
the offender in the community than by incarcera- 
tion.””- 

The Report further states: “‘with two-thirds of 
the total corrections caseload under probation or 
parole supervision, the central question is no 
longer whether to handle offenders in the com- 
munity but how to do so safely and successfully.’”* 

Over the years there have been sporadic at- 
tempts, mostly by religious and other humani- 
tarian groups, to operate small community and 
prison institution programs for offenders. These 
pioneering programs, for the most part met only 
the bare necessities and did not allow for enough 
active offender participation in organizing, plan- 
ning, and day-to-day operations. Borrowing from 
the experiences of these small, private agencies, 
government agencies have developed a rationale 
for residential centers, z.e., community treatment 
programs. The concept was clearly delineated by 
the Task Force on Corrections of the President’s 
Crime Commission: 

The general underlying premise for the new direc- 
tions in corrections is that crime and delinquency are 
symptoms of failure and disorganization of the com- 


munity as well as the individual offenders. In particular, 
these failures are seen as depriving offenders of con- 


2 Jhbid., p. 165. 


Thed. 

' The 50 states plus the District of Columbia. The Federal Bureau 
of Prisons is treated separately, see pages 10 and 11. 

* See table on pave %. 

* Arizona, Delaware, Missouri, New Hampshire, West Virginia. 

* Alabama, Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wyoming. 

"The averaze leneth of participation is approximately 00) days. 
This means a turnover of four times per year or a potential capacity 
of 16,572 cases. Should the capacity be inereased by 70 percent 
within 2 years, as anticipated, the annual capacity would be over 


28,000 cases. 


PROBATION 


tact with institutions (of society) that are basically 
responsible for assuring the development of law-abiding 
conduct... 


The task of corrections therefore included building 
or rebuilding solid ties between the offender and the 
community, integrating or reintegrating the offender 
into community life—restoring family ties, obtaining 
employment and education, securing in a larger sense 
a place for the offender in the routine functioning of 
society . . .. This requires not only efforts directed 
toward changing the individual offender, which has 
been almost the exclusive focus of rehabilitation, but 
also mobilization and change of the community and 
its institutions. 


Maximum effort, therefore, will be required of 
departments of corrections to influence those con- 
ditions that will assist the offender to build a 
solid bridge back to the community. That bridge 
must enable offenders to participate in work, ed- 
ucation, training and other aspects of community 
life. 

Some efforts have been made by a number of 
states to develop ways to reestablish offenders 
in the community through the use of community 
treatment programs. Many such programs focus 
on offenders after they have been paroled. This 
approach is more or less traditional, making use 
of postrelease “halfway houses” operated by 
state and private agencies. 

We are concerned in this article with a more 
modern trend, 7.e., the programming of offenders 
in the community prior to release or parole. With- 
out attempting to evaluate the effectiveness of 
these programs, we have attempted to determine 
their extent, rate of growth and the trends that 
may be developing, and the present status of pre- 
release community-based correctional programs. 


Results of Study 


The responses from the state departments of 
corrections were excellent—46 out of 51, or 90 
percent, completed and returned the question- 
naire. Of the 46 responses, 28 departments of 
corrections (59 percent) have community treat- 
ment programs, although as already noted, some 
of them are operated out of local jails and state 
institutions.° 

Presently there are five departments of cor- 
rections without programs, but with definite 
plans to establish programs within the next 2 
vears.® There are 13 departments of corrections 
without programs and are not presently planning 
any.‘ 

Approximately 4,143 inmates were partici- 
pating in treatment programs (all categories), 
ranging from a high of 437 in one state to a low 
of 10.> It is significant that the high of 437 rep- 
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STATES WITH COMMUNITY TREATMENT PROGRAMS FOR ADULT FELONS, MALE AND FEMALE, PRIOR TO RELEASE ON PAROLE 


Residents 


State 
insti- 


Fed- 


Capa- eral 


city 
4,143 


State 
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XS 


x 


xxx XK 


xX XX X 
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resents less than 2 percent of that state’s total 
prison population. Nine of the state programs are 
limited to males and 18 have programs serving 
both sexes, including several that are coeduca- 
tional to the extent that both men and women are 
housed in the same building. One state program 
serves females only. All of the states reporting 
programs service their own clients, and four of 
the 28 states also handled federal inmates.° 

The major source of funds came from state 
budgets, but there were other sources—especially 
LEAA. Thirteen of the 28 states used state funds 
exclusively, one was financed totally by Federal 
funds, and the balance were combinations of state, 
Federal, and private funds.!° 


® The authors are aware of programs in some states, operated 
primarily by private agencies, which serve federal offenders on a 
contractual basis, but which do not serve state prisoners in the 
same status. Most of these programs have a combination of federal 
prisoners who participate prior to release and state offenders who 
participate while on parole, or on a postrelease basis. Programs of 
this nature were not included in the survey data but are covered 
in the section on federal programs. 

'0 Eight used combinations of state and state LEAA funds; three 
used combinations of state, state LEAA, and private funds: one 
each used state and federal funds (e.¢., Model Cities, Department of 
Labor, HEW), state and private funds, and state, state LEAA, and 
Federal funds. 

'l Kight states used noncorrectional facilities only, such as_ hotels, 
YMCA’s, apartments, etc. Five used state correctional institutions 
only. One used county jails only. Two used a combination of state 
correctional institutions and county jails. Six used a combination 
of state correctional institutions and noncorrectional facilities. Three 
used county jails and noncorrectional facilities. And three used a 
combination of county jails, state correctional institutions, and non- 
correctional facilities. 


Source of Referrals 


F. tution prisons Courts Other 


Source of Funding Type of Facility 


Hotel State 
Pri- or (insti- 
vate Jail tution) 


State State Fed- 
(LEAA) (other) eral 
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Types of Facilities 


The study revealed that many types and combi- 
nations of physical facilities were used by states 
in operating their community treatment pro- 
grams.!! In those states which have a combina- 
tion of community-based and institutional or 
jail-based community programs, the work-study 
release programs usually preceded the state’s in- 
volvement in community-based operations. How- 
ever, in regard to strictly community-based pro- 
grams (operated out of noncorrectional facilities 
in the community), only 8 states reported having 
programs of this type without also operating 
work-study release out of jails and correctional 
institutions. 

In most states which submitted copies of their 
work release laws, the legislation was similar 
and usually required that the inmate be “returned 
to a penal or correctional institution at night.” 
In those instances, new legislation would be re- 
quired to permit participation in community j)ro- 
grams where the prisoners are housed in non- 
correctional facilities. In those states which have 
only institution or jail-based work-study release, 
practically all indicated intentions to expand ex- 
isting programs in the same facilities, as well as 
plans to establish new community treatment pro- 
grams. 


| Calif. 437 

Colo. 60 

Conn. 112 Xx 

Fla. 150 x x 

Ga. 138 x ‘ 

Hawaii 145 

Ill. 60 x 

ae Ind. 214 x 

La. 150 x 

Me. 10 
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Mich. 125 x 
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Program Emphasis 


Without exception, each of the 28 correction 
departments with community treatment pro- 
grams featured work release or work furlough. 
Of these 28, 12 also included “school release’’— 
or study release. Most of these programs included 
one or more of the following: individual and 
group counseling, prerelease orientation, family 
counseling, accelerated release for those partici- 
pating in the program, community involvement 
and use of volunteers, and maximum use of all 
community resources. There are also some special 
programs in cooperation with public and private 
agencies that provide assistance to individuals 
with psychiatric, narcotic, and related health and 
emotional problems. 

We were struck by the similarity rather than 
the difference in the programs described in the 
information we received. Many departments be- 
lieve that allowing inmates serving time in prison 
to go into the community is a unique and giant 
step in the right direction. Based on the past his- 
tory of corrections, it is difficult to argue with 
that. Five or 10 years from now, hopefully that 
feeling will have changed significantly to one that 
sees programming in the community as being 
“routine” and imprisonment, in the traditional 
sense, the exception. 


Problem Areas 


Because community treatment programs for 
inmates still serving sentences are relatively new, 
it seemed appropriate to provide an opportunity 
for respondents to our survey to discuss “problem 
areas.”” The most sensitive issue for all of the 
programs was the reaction of the community. 
Other comments related to lack of funding and 
the need for statutory and programmatic changes. 
Some typical comments are the following: 

We have encountered problems in preparing the com- 
munity to accept a house with offenders. It is our 
experience that a great deal of public relations is 
necessary before moving into a neighborhood and that 


if possible the citizens should become part of the 
policy making of the house. 


Correctional centers have both detention and sen- 
tenced population. Most problems are related to the 
inability to segregate the two classes. This requires 
too high a degree of security for prerelease prisoners. 
(Our only problem.) 

se begin actively involving members of the com- 
munity 1 to 2 years prior to the planned opening of 
the center... 

The original legislation 


is ambiguous and omitted 
some important items. 


'2 As of March 31, 1972. 


Need for a weekend furlough program. 


We would anticipate community reaction if we were 
attempting to establish a house in the community; we 
have maintained fairly rigid house rules and our ex- 
perience has been this is preferable to more permis- 
sive procedures; we have found a large untreated alco- 
hol problem which surfaces when men are placed in the 
program and for which a treatment program is needed. 


... Negative community attitudes to be overcome 
and the appointment of a blue ribbon committee to 
study the needs and sites for these problems. 


Legislation 


Twenty-one of the 28 departments making use 
of community treatment programs stated that 
special legislation had been required before they 
could permit inmates to participate in such pro- 
grams. Four states indicated that no additional 
legislation was necessary, and three did not re- 
spond to that specific question. 

Most of the new laws stated in essence that 
the directors of corrections may utilize facilities 
located off the regular institution grounds as com- 
munity correctional facilities and the director may 
enter into agreements with city or county jails 
and transfer inmates to such facilities for pur- 
poses of work release or work furlough. A small 
number of states required only limited modifica- 
tions of their statutes. In the District of Colum- 
bia, Congress had to enact laws authorizing the 
establishment of community correctional center 
programs. 


The Federal Program 


For the purposes of this survey, the community 
treatment programs operated by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons and those programs which 
serve Federal prisoners on a contract basis are 
treated separately and summarized in this sec- 
tion. Although the Bureau of Prisons operates 
work release programs out of most of their in- 
stitutions, this summary focused only on their 
community treatment centers and those contract 
community-based programs where Federal pris- 
oners are sent prior to release. At the present 
time the Bureau of Prisons operates a total of 
14 community treatment centers (CTC) pro- 
grams. The first CTC was established in Chicago 
in 1961. The combined capacity of these programs 
is approximately 350, out of an inmate popula- 
tion of approximately 21,500.'* A majority of 
the centers are operated out of hotels or apart- 
ment facilities. Over half of them serve both 
male and female offenders. Although most of 
these facilities are funded exclusively by the 
Bureau of Prisons, one is partially funded by 
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both state and the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and one receives some _ private 
funding. 

Until recently, the federally operated com- 
munity treatment centers served prisoners sched- 
uled for release from Federal, and, in some cases, 
state institutions. However, the passage of Public 
Law 91-492 in October 1970 now makes it pos- 
sible for Federal courts to direct a probationer 
to reside or participate in the program of a CTC 
as a condition of probation when such facilities 
are available. Similarly, the U.S. Board of Parole 
may require a parolee or mandatory releasee to 
reside or participate in the program of a CTC 
as a condition of parole or mandatory release. 

This “half-way-in” approach to dealing with 
offenders as an alternative to imprisonment is a 
major step forward, and one which will neces- 
sitate the development of additional facilities. In 
the Federal program at this time, the actual, as 
well as projected, populations of the CTC’s will 
consist of approximately 10 percent probationers 
and parolees and 90 percent inmates scheduled 
for release.'* The Bureau of Prisons has plans 
to expand existing programs by developing more 
satellite units in the larger metropolitan areas, 
as well as establishing new centers in areas where 
they can be justified in terms of referrals from 
institutions, courts, and the parole board. 

The CTC program has undergone substantial 
expansion, especially during the past 4 years. 
Possibly even more significant has been the in- 
crease in the number of contracts initiated with 
state, local, and private agencies which provide 
similar programs to Federal prisoners in areas 
where the concentration of releasees has been too 
small to justify a Federal facility. The Bureau 
currently has contracts with 35 such programs 
(representing 60 facilities) located in 15 states 
and the District of Columbia. A significant num- 
ber of these programs are at least partially 
funded by private agencies and organizations. 
A few of them are operated in states such as 
Massachusetts, where laws now preclude partici- 
pation of state offenders, except after release 


13 From February 1971 to February 1972 134, or 9.5 percent, of 
1500 CTC residents were probationers or parolees. 

14 Before 1968, programs had been implemented in two states in 
1963, one in 1964, three in 1965. two in 1966, and*four in 1967. 

15 See footnote &. 

16 LEAA announced in 1971 a grant of $194,544 for the develop- 
ment of a research plan for evaluating community-based correc- 
tional treatment programs and analyzing their cost effectiveness, by 
the Pacific Northwest Laboratory of the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Richland, Washington. Crimnal Justice Newsletter, Vol. 2, No. 8, 


April 19, 1971. 
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or while on parole. One would hope that these 
programs would serve to demonstrate the value 
of such a resource to states which are not now 
using their program for prerelease purposes. The 
Bureau of Prisons expects to continue expanding 
its contract programs as more resources become 
available. 

A review of the laws and program policies of 
those states with community-based programs (in- 
cluding work release) indicates that many were 
modeled after the Federal program. Although the 
Bureau of Prisons may not have pioneered in 
community treatment programs, it has been an 
important transmitter of this innovation to the 
state and local systems. 


Growth and Trends 


The period of greatest growth in community 
treatment programs was during 1968 and 1969, 
when six states implemented programs during 
each of those years.'t The slower growth in 1970 
may be explained by the mild recession the Nation 
experienced. Also, it appears that there has been 
a shift in emphasis, as reflected in some recent 
state plans (LEAA), toward development of com- 
munity treatment programs as alternatives to any 
imprisonment. It may well be that the rate of 
growth in these programs will slow down or 
level off because of the shift in emphasis to the 
beginning of the correctional process. It should 
be pointed out, however, that 21 of the states 
presently involved in community-based programs 
have specific plans to expand existing programs 
substantially and/or to increase their community- 
based facilities within the next 2 to 5 years. 
These increases would account for an additional 
64 units or facilities and 2,891 beds or program 
spaces. This represents an increase of approxi- 
mately 70 percent over present level. If these 
plans materialize, the total program capacity 
would be approximately 7,000.'° However, con- 
sidering the total prison population, and the 
recognized need to increase the efficiency of cor- 
rectional programs, the number is relatively in- 
significant. 

Where considering the question of introducing 
community-based treatment programs into cor- 
rectional systems that are complex and often 
under critical attack, one must be aware of the 
many forces operating in the communities that 
may determine the programs’ effectiveness.'® As 
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we have seen, the most crucial area, based on the 
experience of those operating such programs, is 
community acceptance of the idea that inmates 
serving time would not be a serious risk to the 
community. Even though over 93 percent of the 
inmates currently confined will eventually be re- 
leased, the paramount question continues to be 
how to do so safely and successfully. Community- 
based treatment programs offer some hope. 


Recommendations 


Community treatment programs for offenders 
due to be released from prison are still in a rela- 
tively early stage of development. Before any 
firm conclusions can be drawn regarding their 
effect on reducing recidivism, or other criteria 
of success, considerably more research will be 
required. However, there is no question but that 
programs of this type do help facilitate the 
offender’s inevitable reentry into the community 
by: (1) providing some continuity with education 
and training programs begun in the correctional 
institutions; (2) assisting the offender in obtain- 
ing adequate employment; (3) increasing utiliza- 
tion of community resources; and (4) providing 
needed support during this difficult initial period 
of adjustment. On this basis alone, the question 
is not one of whether a correctional agency should 
become involved in community treatment pro- 
grams, but rather how and to what extent. 

At the conclusion of this survey, it became 
obvious that there is an evolutionary process in 
the development of community treatment pro- 
grams. On a nationwide basis, the stages of this 
process range from states with “no programs— 
no plans” to states with a variety of progressive 
programs. Somewhere in between lie the bulk of 
states which are operating or have recently ini- 
tiated work release programs in their correctional 
and detention facility as well as those states 
which are operating or planning to establish 
community-based treatment centers. This evolu- 
tionary process could be shortened considerably 
through a greater exchange of information and 
experience, as well as more efficient use of 
funding resources and technical assistance. With 
this in mind, the following recommendations are 
offered : ey 

(1) The Federal Bureau of Prisons has con- 
siderable experience in both the operation of com- 
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munity-based treatment programs and_ work- 
study release which is institution-based. Their 
expertise and leadership in this area is well estab- 
lished. By virtue of the LEAA Technical Assist- 
ance Program, the Bureau of Prisons is able to 
provide direct assistance, including on-site visits, 
to state correctional agencies. This assistance can 
include drafting legislation, planning and imple- 
menting community treatment programs, and de- 
vising methodology for and actually conducting 
evaluation. It is recommended that the states 
make use of this excellent resource. 

(2) The International Halfway House Associa- 
tion, an affiliate of the American Correctional 
Association, has as its purpose to “exchange ideas 
on developing programs and techniques, to pro- 
vide training programs and organizational assist- 
ance to new agencies, and to provide an ongoing 
program of public information and education. 
These goals are achieved through issuance of a 
newsletter, periodic training programs, an annual 
conference, and other contacts between member 
agencies.” This organization is in an excellent 
position to serve as a clearinghouse for ideas and 
information regarding community treatment pro- 
grams. It is reeommended that correctional agen- 
cies take advantage of this resource in planning 
and operating their program. 

(3) An increasing number of private agencies 
and foundations have become involved in op- 
erating community-based treatment programs 
which serve correctional agencies on a contract 
basis. Many of these programs are excellent. They 
offer an alternative to states which are unable to 
establish their own capabilities in this area for 
reasons of funding, other priorities, or volume of 
offenders to be served. It is recommended that 
states explore the use of privately operated pro- 
grams and cultivate private agency interest in 
this area as an alternative or as an adjunct to 
state-operated programs. 

(4) Correctional agencies frequently encounter 
strong resistance in establishing community resi- 
dential facilities for offenders. This is especially 
true of programs for offenders who are still serv- 
ing sentences. Sometimes this resistance is less 
when community programs are operated out of 
local or county jails. However, programs in local 
jails are not as desirable as those in noncorrec- 
tional facilities. Since penal and correctional insti- 
tutions are frequently located in isolated areas, 
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the use of local jails does allow many offenders to 
be returned to their home community prior to re- 
lease. It is recommended that states explore the 
use of local jail facilities as another alternative 
in establishing community treatment programs. 

(5) An additional and important source of 
funding for correctional programs, including com- 
munity treatment programs, is the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration (LEAA). From 
our survey, it would appear that many states 
have not made use of LEAA funds for prerelease 
community treatment programs. The reason for 
this may be the result of other higher correc- 
tional priorities. However, it is recommended 
(1) that LEAA be considered by states in com- 
bination with other sources of funding; (2) that 
LEAA be more active in encouraging the develop- 
ment of plans for community-based programs; 
and (3) that state planning agencies, in adminis- 
tering LEAA funds, give high priority to commu- 
nity-based programs. In addition, it is recom- 


mended that state correctional agencies and state 
planning agencies (LEAA) develop closer co- 
ordination with regard to long-range planning in 
the area of community treatment programs. 

(6) The American Correctional Association in 
its Manual of Correctional Standards has devel- 
oped a section on standards for community cor- 
rectional centers. These standards, currently 
being revised, and upgraded, would serve as an 
excellent source of information for the operation 
of community-based programs. It is recommended 
that states consult this additional source of in- 
formation. 

Manuscript received June 1971. 


This article was prepared while the authors were in 
residence as criminal justice fellows at the Harvard Law 
School Center for Criminal Justice during the academic 
year 1970-71. It reflects the views of the authors and not 
necessarily those of the Departments with which they are 
affiliated. The work of the Center for Criminal Justice 
and the Criminal Justice Fellowship Program are sup- 
ported by a grant to Harvard University from the Ford 
Foundation. 


Attitude of Parents Toward 
Juvenile Court Volunteers 


By CHARLES R. HorEJsI, D.S.W. 
Graduate School of Social Work, University of Nebraska 


field of corrections, especially in probation. 

Dr. Ivan Scheier, director of the National In- 
formation Center on Volunteers in Courts, has 
stated that the use of volunteers in court proba- 
tion grew a hundredfold during the 1960’s “... 
from three or four courts in 1961 to 300 or 400 
in 1969.”! More recently he has stated that: 


. some 50,000 citizens contribute several million 
hours of service a year in 1,000 court probation de- 
partments, and at least one new court a day is esti- 
mated to be launching its venture into volunteerism. 
These figures would be approximately doubled if one 


| Rena volunteers are being used in the 


1 Ivan H. Scheier, Volunteer Programs in Courts. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969, p. v. 

2 Ivan H. Scheier, ‘“‘The Professional and the Volunteer in Pro- 
bation: An Emerging Relationship,’” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1970. 

3 Volunteer Courts Newsletter, June 1970. 

4 Vincent O’Leary, ‘‘Some Directions for Citizen Involvement in 
Corrections,” The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January 1969, p. 101. 

5 Ivan H. Scheier and Leroy P. Goter, Using Volunteers in Court 
Settings: A Manual for Volunteer Probation Programs. Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969, p. 14. 

® Gary Auslander, “The Volunteer in the Court: 
Literature and a Survey of Training Needs With an Analysis for 
Future Exploration,” unpublished master’s thesis in social work, 
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A Review of the 


included parole and detention volunteer programs, as 

well as probation.? 

Volunteers are being used in both juvenile 
court and adult court programs of probation. 
Of concern here is volunteer activity in juvenile 
court probation. Nearly 25 percent of all juvenile 
courts in the United States are using volunteers 
and at least another 15 percent are formulating 
plans for the establishment of volunteer pro- 
grams.* Most of these volunteers work directly 
with juvenile probationers.* The principal or most 
common activity of the court volunteer has been 
described as “‘.. . a one-to-one relation with the 
probationer designed to function primarily on the 
basis of friendship and support by a suitable adult 
model.”® The most common type of court volun- 
teer program emphasizes this one-to-one relation- 
ship between volunteer and probationer.® 

In view of the fact that thousands of young- 
sters are now being assigned to volunteers, it is 
well to ask a few questions concerning the parents 
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of these probationers. How do the parents per- 
ceive the volunteers? Do they see the volunteers 
as helpful, harmful, or ineffective? What prob- 
lems can arise between the volunteers and the 
parents? What suggestions do the parents have 
for the improvement of volunteer programs? 

This article summarizes part of a larger study’ 
which attempted to find answers to these and 
other questions. More specifically, this article re- 
ports the views expressed by 45 parents and 
parent surrogates about the effect or impact of 
volunteers on their children. 


Methodology 


The setting for this study was PARTNERS 
of Denver, Colorado, one of the better known 
volunteer programs in the United States. PART- 
NERS recruits, screens, trains, and supervises 
volunteers who work directly with selected pro- 
bationers from the Denver Juvenile Court. Each 
volunteer agrees to work with a probationer for 
at least 9 months. The volunteers are expected to 
spend at least 3 hours per week with the proba- 
tioners. Like most other juvenile court-related 
volunteer programs, PARTNERS emphasizes a 
one-to-one relationship between volunteer and 
probationer. Unlike many other programs, it is 
activity-oriented and provides a number of in- 
door and outdoor activities which are used to 
foster a meaningful relationship between the 
volunteer and probationer (e.g., swimming, boat- 
ing, bowling, plane rides). The PARTNERS staff 
monitor the volunteer’s work and are available 
for ‘“‘trouble shooting” when difficulties arise. 

In this study, personal interviews were used to 
secure the opinions of parents. Data concerning 
the volunteers and probationers were drawn from 
PARTNERS records. A 37-item scale was devel- 
oped to measure changes in the probationer’s be- 
havior and attitudes attributed by the parents to 
volunteer intervention. Each scale item focused 
on a different behavior or attitude common to 
adolescents or to the adolescent-parent relation- 
ships. The information on which this article is 
based was derived from an analysis of the 
parents’ responses to individual scale items and 
their responses to an open-ended question. 

Several criteria were established to guide the 
selection of the parents to be interviewed. One 
parent was selected from each probationer’s 
family. If a probationer was living with only one 

7 Charles R. Horejsi, “Parents’ Perceptions of the Effect of 


Volunteers on Juvenile Probationers,” doctoral dissertation, Gradu- 
ate School of Social] Work, University of Denver, 1971. 


parent or surrogate, that person was selected. If 
the probationer was living with a natural parent 
and a stepparent, the natural parent was selected. 
When the probationer was living with two natu- 
ral parents or two surrogates, availability and 
self-selection determined which one would be in- 
terviewed. All of those selected for interview 
were parents or parent surrogates of proba- 
tioners who had been involved in the PARTNERS 
program for at least 5 months and who were, 
according to PARTNERS records, still ‘active 
cases.” Sixty-eight cases were identified as meet- 
ing these criteria on November 1, 1970. Of these 
68, 10 had to be excluded from the study because 
the whereabouts of the parents could not be es- 
tablished. Four others were excluded for miscel- 
laneous reasons. Of the remaining 54, 45 were 
located and interviewed. 


Parents, Probationers, and Volunteers 


Of the 45 parents and parent surrogates inter- 
viewed, 35 were natural mothers, five were natu- 
ral fathers, two were grandmothers, one was a 
foster mother, one was an adoptive father, and 
one was a group living counselor in an institu- 
tional setting. The median age of this group of 
parents and parent surrogates was 40. The six 
males tended to be a few years older than the 39 
females. More than one-half of those interviewed 
were members of an ethnic minority (Chicano, 
Black, or Indian American). Seventeen of the 
45 were either divorced, separated, or widowed. 
Nearly one-third of those who were married had 
a spouse who was not the probationer’s natural 
parent. In general, the parent’s educational level 
was low. Thirty-two of the 45 had less than a 
high school education. Most of the female parents 
were homemakers. Four of the six males were 
employed. Nearly one-half of the parents reported 
family incomes of less than $5,000 a year. 

Twenty-three of the probationers were female 
and 22 were male. The median age of the proba- 
tioners was 14.1 years. Twenty-four of the proba- 
tioners were Chicano, three were Black, and 18 
were Anglo. Thirteen had been adjudicated de- 
linquent and 25 had been adjudicated a CHINS 
(child in need of supervision). The other 10 were 
considered “informal adjustments,” that is, they 
were not on probation in the strict legal sense. 

The PARTNERS program assigned male vol- 
unteers to male probationers and female volun- 
teers to female probationers. Thus, 23 of the 
volunteers were female and 22 were male. The 
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median age for the volunteers was 22.6 years. 
Forty-two of the volunteers were Anglo, two were 
Chicano, and one was Black. Twenty-seven were 
single, 16 were married, and two were divorced. 
As a group the volunteers were well educated. 
Fifteen had completed college and an additional 
22 were college students. Most of the volunteers 
were either in white collar occupations or college 
students. 


Ways in Which the Volunteers Helped 


All of the parents reported that there had been 
changes, positive and/or negative, in the proba- 
tioner’s attitudes and behavior during the period 
of the volunteer-probationer relationship. How- 
ever, not all of these changes were attributed 
to volunteer intervention. Many changes were 
thought to be unrelated to the probationer’s par- 
ticipation in the volunteer program. When a 
change was attributed to the volunteer it was 
usually a positive change or improvement. Of the 
negative changes or deteriorations in the proba- 
tioner’s attitudes and behavior, only 6.4 percent 
were attributed to volunteer influence. In other 
words, if a volunteer had an impact on the pro- 
bationer it was usually positive. 

Approximately one-fourth of the parents re- 
ported little or no improvement resulting from 
their children’s participation in the program. The 
other parents scored widely on the scale used to 
measure volunteer-related change. Only one of 
the 45 gave responses which indicated that the 
parent believed the volunteer had “done more 
harm than good.” 

Of interest was the fact that certain types of 
improvement were more often attributed to the 
volunteers than were others. A simple scoring 
procedure made it possible to rank the 37 items 
according to the amount of volunteer-related im- 
provement* elicited by each. The parents per- 
ceived the greatest amount of volunteer-related 
improvement in relation to the “probationer’s 
ability to stay out of trouble.’”’ Twenty-seven of 
the 45 parents gave some degree of credit to the 
volunteer for helping the probationer to curb 
antisocial or illegal behavior. Since all of the pro- 
bationers had been in some sort of difficulty, this 
finding is of considerable importance. 

Also ranking quite high was an item which 
focused on the parent-probationer communication 


8 The term “volunteer-related improvement” refers to positive 


chanzes which to some degree were attributed by the parents to 
the impact of the volunteer. The ranking was based on scores derived 
from a system of numerical weights assigned to the degree and type 
of change attributed to volunteer activity. 


and several items which focused on the parent- 
probationer relationship. Not unexpectedly, the 
least amount of volunteer-related improvement 
was reported in relation to the “probationer’s 
physical health.” Shown below is a ranking, high 
to low, of the 37 behaviors and attitudes accord- 
ing to the amount of improvement attributed by 
the parents to volunteer intervention. 


1. Probationer’s ability to stay out of trouble. 

2. How well the probationer and the parent are able 
to discuss things and talk things over without arguing. 

3. How often the probationer seems to be in a 
happy or-cheerful mood. 

4. Amount of trust the parent has in the probationer. 

5. How the probationer used (his) (her) spare time. 

6. The amount of respect the probationer shows for 
the rights and feelings of other people. 

7. How often the probationer causes the parent to 
become upset or angry. 

8. Probationer’s willingness to accept responsibility 
for (his) (her) own actions. 

9. How well the probationer can accept correction. 
10. How often the probationer attends school. 

11. How often the probationer gets into arguments 
or fights with other kids. 

12. Amount of self-confidence and self-respect the 
probationer seems to have. 

13. Kind of grades the probationer receives in school. 
14. Probationer’s ability to be honest and truthful 
with the parent. 

15. Probationer’s general attitude toward school. 

16. Probationer’s ability to accept restrictions. 

17. Probationer’s willingness to obey or do what the 
parent thinks is best. 

18. Probationer’s willingness to come home when he 
is supposed to. 

19. Probationer’s self-control. 

20. How well the parent is able to understand how 
the probationer thinks and feels. 

21. Probationer’s choice of friends. 

22. Amount of respect the probationer has for au- 
thority. 

23. Type or number of clubs or organizations the 
probationer belongs to. 

24. Probationer’s attitude toward doing homework. 
25. How well the probationer takes care of (his) 
(her) clothing and other personal belongings. 

26. How often probationer asks parent for advice 
or opinions. 

27. Frequency with which the parent and the pro- 
bationer have disagreements. 

28. Probationer’s grooming and dress. 

29. How well the probationer gets along with boys 
(his) (her) own age. 

30. Type of language the probationer uses. 

31. Probationer’s ability to accept ordinary disap- 
pointments. 

32. How well everyone gets along in the probationer’s 
family. 

33. Probationer’s ability to handle money in a ve- 
sponsible manner. 

34. Probationer’s willingness to pitch in and do neces- 
sary work around home. 

35. The sort of plans the probationer is m: 
the future. 

36. How well the probationer gets along with girls 
(his) (her) own age. 

37. Probationer’s general physical health. 


This listing gives some indication of what be- 
havior and attitudes are likely to be influenced 
by the volunteer activity. In considering these 
changes it must be remembered that this study 
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focused on the views of parents. The volunteers 
or probation officers may have assessed changes 
differently. 


Additional Comments of the Parents 


All of the parents were invited to describe 
other ways in which the volunteer had been either 
helpful or not helpful. This was an open-ended 
question and the final one of the interview. A 
majority of the parents had a generally positive 
attitude toward the volunteer and the PART- 
NERS program. Quite a few parents expressed 
a mixture of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with 
the volunteer. Most of those who made complaints 
also had something positive to say about the vol- 
unteer. Several offered constructive criticisms. A 
few registered only complaints. 

Twenty of the 45 parents made statements to 
the effect that the volunteer had been helpful to 
the probationer. Six others stated that the volun- 
teer had been of help to them and to the proba- 
tioner. One parent, a mother, said that the 
volunteer had been of help to her but not to the 
probationer. Thus, a total of 27 parents stated 
that the volunteer had been of help in some way. 

In addition to the 27 mentioned above, five 
parents stated that the volunteer had been neither 
harmful nor of much help. Five others said, in 
effect, that they had ‘no complaints” about the 
volunteer. Eight parents made no comments 
directly related to the issue of whether the volun- 
teer had been helpful. 

Six parents stated that expanded recreational 
opportunity offered by the volunteer was the 
reason the probationer had improved. These 
parents believed that the volunteer and the 
PARTNERS program gave the probationer an 
opportunity to do things and go places not other- 
wise possible. They thought the program gave 
their child new interests and better ways of using 
his time. Four other parents described the proba- 
tioner’s activity with the volunteer as about the 
only thing the probationer looked forward to and 
enjoyed. 

Eight parents explained that the volunteer had 
been helpful to the probationer’s siblings. Some 
of the volunteers became quite involved with other 
members of the probationer’s family. A few vol- 
unteers included siblings in their activities with 
the probationers. Several parents referred to the 
volunteer as being “just like one of the family.” 

Nine parents gave the volunteer credit for help- 
ing to improve the probationer’s health. Six of 


these explained that the volunteer had helped the 
probationer reduce his use of drugs. Two cited 
increased outdoor activity as the reason for im- 
proved health and one parent praised the volun- 
teer for helping the probationer to obtain a hear- 
ing examination and a hearing aid. 

Several parents explained that the volunteer 
had been helpful in assisting the probationer in 
his school work. Several volunteers had tutored 
the probationers. One parent praised the volun- 
teer for getting the probationer to go to church. 

The parents appeared to be open and honest in 
their attempt to assess the volunteers’ perform- 
ance. With some exceptions, the parents did not 
hesitate to present the “bad with the good.” Eigh- 
teen parents voiced complaints or criticisms of 
one sort or another. Five complained that the vol- 
unteer sometimes did not keep appointments he 
had made with the probationer. They explained 
that such actions by the volunteer disappointed 
or angered the probationer. Three of these five 
parents plus three others complained that the vol- 
unteer did not meet with the probationer often 
enough. One complained that the volunteer met 
with the probationer only once a month. Several 
others thought that weekly meetings were too in- 
frequent. 

Five parents, only one of whom was men- 
tioned above, explained that the volunteer-pro- 
bationer relationship had created resentment and 
jealousy among the probationer’s siblings. Ap- 
parently the siblings thought it was unfair for 
the probationer to “have a volunteer and go 
places” as a result of being “bad.” In a similar 
vein, three parents expressed concern that partic- 
ipation in the program might have “rewarded” 
the probationer for getting into trouble. 

Two parents thought the volunteer had been 
manipulated by the probationer. One of these 
described the volunteer as ‘‘naive’” and believed 
that because the volunteer “felt sorry” for the 
probationer he could not recognize the manipula- 
tion. This same parent thought the volunteer 
“pretended” the probationer’s behavior was bet- 
ter than it was. Another parent explained that 
the probationer manipulated the volunteer so that 
they would be involved in an activity each Satur- 
day. This parent worked the other 6 days of the 
week and wanted the probationer at home on 
Saturdays so he could do work around the house. 

Two parents were displeased with the age of 
the volunteer assigned to the probationer. One 
complained that a 41-year-old volunteer was “too 
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old” and could not relate to the probationer. 
This same parent, a mother, complained that the 
volunteer was divorced. She did not think that 
persons with “‘personal problems” should volun- 
teer to help others. Another mother complained 
that the volunteer, an 18-year-old, was “too 
young.” She thought this volunteer had “bit off 
more than he could chew” and could not cope 
with the frustrations involved in trying to work 
with her son, the probationer. 

One mother was critical of a female volunteer. 
The volunteer, a young mother, had asked the 
probationer to babysit on several occasions. The 
probationer had expected to be paid for babysit- 
ting but the money was never forthcoming. More- 
over, the volunteer and the volunteer’s husband 
engaged in arguments while the probationer was 
visiting at the volunteer’s home. The parent 
thought the volunteer had used poor judgment 
and had behaved inappropriately. 

Three parents, two fathers and a mother, ex- 
pressed the view that fathers sometimes resented 
the volunteer’s involvement with their sons. One 
father, for example, said that he felt “‘replaced” 
or “displaced” by the volunteer. Another father 
suggested that PARTNERS should make it pos- 
sible for parents to take the probationer to vari- 
ous activities rather than having the volunteer 
do it. In other words he wanted the program to 
help him become closer to his son. He explained 
that if he had the financial resources he could do 
what the volunteer was trying to do. 

A 65-year-old foster mother complained that 
the volunteer received a speeding ticket while 
out driving with the probationer. She thought 
the volunteer was a “poor example” to the pro- 
bationer. She also complained that the young 
female volunteer “avoided” her and made no 
effort to talk with her. She felt she was respon- 
sible for the probationer and should, therefore, 
know something about the volunteer with whom 
the probationer was spending time. 

Another parent complained that the female 


volunteer did not consider the probationer’s in- 


terests. In other words, the volunteer selected 
activities which were of interest to her but of 
little interest to the probationer. This same parent 
complained that the volunteer tried to ‘push 
religion” upon the probationer. 

One parent was especially critical of the volun- 
teer. This mother said the volunteer tried to 
“cover up” for the probationer. Apparently, the 
probationer had been caught with some stolen 
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property and the volunteer tried to keep this in- 
formation from the mother. The mother thought 
the volunteer’s behavior had helped the proba- 
tioner to “cheat and lie.” She did not believe the 
volunteer was trying to create problems but that 
he had used poor judgment in how he had 
handled the incident. 

It is noteworthy that the PARTNERS staff 
uncovered some of these same problems as a re- 
sult of their supervision of the volunteers. Before 
the research data was completely analyzed, a de- 
cision was made to invest additional staff time 
to the task of volunteer supervision. Closer su- 
pervision of the volunteers’ work with the proba- 
tioners would have eliminated many of the prob- 
lems identified by the parents. 


Implications of the Study 


The advocates of juvenile court-related volun- 
teer programs will be reassured by the fact that 
most of the parents in this study perceived the 
volunteers as helpful and capable of bringing 
about desirable changes in the probationer’s be- 
havior and attitudes. In general, it can be said 
that the parents viewed the PARTNERS pro- 
gram as “effective” or of benefit to their children. 
From this study it appears, however, that more 
attention should be given to the relationship of 
the volunteers to the parents of probationers. 
Our study seemed to indicate that the most suc- 
cessful volunteers were likely to be those who 
could win the trust and cooperation of the proba- 
tioner’s parents. The least successful ones were 
likely to be those who either avoided the proba- 
tioner’s parents or failed to consider their needs 
and feelings. 

Juvenile court volunteer programs must be 
concerned with the volunteer’s relationship with 
both the probationer and the probationer’s family. 
Future developments in volunteer recruitment, 
screening, training, and supervision will need to 
give more attention to the probationer’s family. 
This same point has been made by others. 


Why not use volunteers deliberately to work with the 
probationer’s family, not just the probationer himself: 
for example parents and siblings if he’s a juvenile; his 
wife if he’s an adult. Often these people need help at 
least as much as the probationer and if they’re not 
helped to help the probationers, the whole case can 
flounder in frustration. 

Of course this sometimes happens naturally with the 
1-to-1 volunteer. The very logic of the situation gets 
him working with the probationer’s father, sister, 
parents, friends. The trouble is, with a few exceptions, 
we don’t give the volunteer a clear warrant to work 
with the family, or the kind of orientation and court 
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backing which will allow him to function effectively 

in this wider arena.® 

The recruitment of volunteers should be direc- 
ted toward those persons who can be accepting of 
both the probationer and the probationer’s family. 
Persons who are either unable or unwilling to 
interact with the parents should not be selected 
for work in juvenile court programs. Volunteers 
should realize that regardless of the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the parents, they remain the 
probationer’s parents and cannot be overlooked 
or disregarded. 

Some of the training sessions scheduled for 
volunteers should focus on the interaction be- 
tween the volunteer and the probationer’s family. 
The volunteers need to know of the many ways 
in which they may be perceived by the parents. 
They should also know some of the common prob- 
lems that can arise as a result of the volun- 
teer-probationer-parent triangle. The volunteers 
should also realize they may have either a posi- 
tive or negative impact on the probationer’s sib- 
lings. 

Most of the literature on matching has focused 
on the needs of the probationers and the abilities 
of the volunteers. It is suggested that the needs 
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and characteristics of the probationer’s parents 
must also be considered in the matching process. 
One facet of the present study indicated that 
special attention should be given to the selection 
of volunteers to work with probationers from 
two-parent families. The parents of two-parent 
families were more often critical of the volun- 
teers than were those of one-parent families. 

Those responsible for the supervision of volun- 
teers should be cognizant of the various ways 
in which volunteers affect and are affected by 
members of the probationer’s family. Both the 
volunteer coordinator and the probation officer 
must be capable of dealing with the conflicts or 
misunderstandings that can arise between the 
volunteer and parents. In order to reduce such 
conflicts to a minimum, some type of orientation 
should be given to the parents of probationers 
involved in a volunteer program. The parents 
should be helped to understand the nature and 
purpose of the program and the role of the volun- 
teer. The parents should know what they can and 
cannot expect of the volunteer. A channel for 
communication should exist so that those parents 
who want to express concern about the volunteer’s 
performance can do so before serious problems 
develop. If problems could be detected early, they 
could be resolved more easily. 


Maintaining Drug Abusers in the Community: 
A New Treatment Concept 


By MILDRED K. KLEIN * 


ANY AMERICANS today see the problem of 
Mi narcotic and drug abuse as entwining and 

weakening nearly every thread in the fab- 
ric of our national life. There is a widespread 
sense of urgency about the need to eliminate 
this menacing and often mysterious phenomenon. 
In this state of affairs we are likely to become 
the victims of the misapplication of a national 
trait, the strengths of which have stood us in 
good stead as a country of successful solvers of 
technological problems. This trait is the tendency 
to state complex problems in simplified terms in 


* Mrs. Klein is supervising deputy probation officer and 
narcotic consultant in the Western Division of the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department. 


the interest of reaching manageable solutions. 

For example, it is widely asserted that drug 
abuse is a medical problem. It is not surprising 
that, when faced with a problem involving chem- 
ical substances in the human body, we turn to 
those who are pharmacologically literate and who 
have invested heavily in training to make them 
so. The problem that this strategy creates for us, 
however, is that those who are experts with re- 
gard to the “what” about drugs as biochemical 
substances are not necessarily the experts with 
regard to the “whys” of the life of the drug 
abuser that result in drug dependence. Thus, we 
often turn to the medical profession for infor- 
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mation about drugs, when our real needs do not 
turn on information about drugs—our real needs 
turn much more on questions that have to do 
with causes and the “whys” of drug abuse. 

Another example of our tendency to simplify 
by labeling is the widely held assumption that 
dependence on, or use of, dangerous drugs, is only 
a law enforcement problem, because it involves 
what is basically an illegal activity. There are, 
in reality, many persons who are law-abiding, 
law-and-order respecting citizens in other aspects 
of their lives, but whose use of drugs violates the 
pattern of the rest of their lives by involvement 
in an illegal activity. 

We hear the “authorities” repeatedly refer to 
drug abuse as a teen problem. To call drugs a teen 
problem is to ignore the degree to which the 
entire American culture is today a drug-oriented 
culture, 

Another common label for drug abuse is as a 
psychological problem. The trouble with this is 
that it ignores the enormous diversity of multiple 
causes, many that have nothing to do with 
emotional disturbance but do have a lot to do with 
the pressure of family dynamics, the pace of 
modern life, boredom, the curiosity about an 


availability of drugs, using drugs as a weapon 
within the family, reacting to the lack of avail- 
ability of adequate adult models, ete. 

For many persons, the easiest way to capsulize 
anxiety about drugs is to say it is primarily an 
educational problem. The weakness in this theory, 
the American public’s overwhelming belief in the 


power of education, is that it rests on the 
assumption that if we know what is right, we’ll 
do it. The evidence from historical human be- 
havior, however, does not allow one to hold 
this view for very long. The fact is that the 
problems of life for most of us consist not of 
the fact that we do not know what to do—but 
that although we do know what to do, we just do 
not have either the capacity, resolution or the 
“guts” to do what is necessary. It is in this 
moral-intellectual dilemma that the impotence 
of education is often seen most clearly. 


Categorizing Drug Abusers 
Having just given examples of the fallacies 
usually associated with placing complex social 
events into tidy categories, let me now commit 
the same sin and share with vou how I categorize 
the drug abusers that I meet in the criminal 


justice system. I readily acknowledge that my 
classification has all the weaknesses of over- 
simplification and all of the potential for confusion 
of any similarly crude categorizing system. 

First, there are the criminals who would be 
criminals whether they used drugs or not. For 
example, the safecracker who would be a safe- 
cracker even if he never shot heroin in his life. 
This category definitely belongs within the cor- 
rectional system, which could mean probation, 
jail, prison, or parole. 

Second, there are drug abusers who, because of 
their involvement with drugs, have turned to 
criminal activities to support their habits. These 
persons may or may not require supervision in a 
correctional system, depending on how sophis- 
ticated their criminal activities have become and 
only their individual circumstances can determine 
this. 

Third, there are drug abusers with essentially 
no criminal patterns or record, aside from 
offenses involving the possession or use of drugs. 
These persons should be dealt with outside the 
correctional system. There is an increasing ques- 
tion over the principle, propriety, and practicality 
of dealing with the alcoholic or drunk as a 
criminal. Exactly the same question must be 
faced as to this third category of narcotic abuser. 

Fitting a given person into this classification 
scheme requires a great deal of knowledge about 
that person. In fact, most drug abusers will not 
fit neatly into just one of these categories. 


“Sick” or “Criminal” 


In the past, treatment of the drug abuser has 
most freauently been polarized into an either/or 
position. Either the drug abuser is a “criminal” 
and must be “plugged” into the criminal justice 
system (with the connotation of punishment only) 
or the drug abuser is “sick” and needs medical 
treatment. Without negating the importance of 
distinguishing where possible the “criminal”? who 
uses drugs from the drug abuser with exclusively 
psychomedical problems, I see drug abuse gen- 
erally as a human-environmental-community 
problem. 

The drug abuser rarely has been helped within 
the traditional correctional system. He can “do 
time” (and even use drugs while in custody), 
learn to manipulate his situation, and earn his 
release. But, the rate of recidivism argues power- 
fully against the belief that he has been rehabil- 
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itated. Also, I know of no traditional medical 
model that has worked successfully. 

Inasmuch as corrections and medicine are part 
of the total community, it is suggested that they 
can make valuable contributions, but neither cor- 
rections nor medicine should be used as the 
exclusive model. 


Promise and Limitations of Probation 
for Dealing With Drug Abusers 


In California, at least, probation is a highly 
flexible instrument. Within very wide limits, it 
is defined by the order of the court granting pro- 
bation. The judges generally give broad discretion 
to the probation officer so that he can, if he 
wishes, enlist a wide range of skills and tools. 
He can use pharmacological substances and 
chemical tests. He can use, with the court’s ap- 
proval, the punitive sanctions of the county jail. 
He can use schools, social service agencies, clinics, 
whatever resources the community may offer. 
Probation should not then be limited to any 
preconceived treatment model. 

But, I hasten to say that probation officers and 
probation departments do not always see them- 
selves in this light. They often take a much more 
limited view of their function. 

This article deals primarily with one particular 
probation unit, the Narcotic Treatment and 
Control Unit of the Los Angeles County Pro- 
bation Department, Western Division. That Unit 
has taken a flexible view of the tools that it 
should use in dealing with drug abusing clients. 
Not surprisingly, I have some enthusiasm about 
the promise of the methods used by that Unit, 
with which I have worked for several years. I 
readily acknowledge, however, that enthusiasm 
does not prove anything and the Narcotic Treat- 
ment and Control Unit has very little hard proof 
of the efficacy of its methods, except on a case 
by case basis. 


Some Probation Officers Do Not Really Help 


Our methods are, to a great extent, a reaction 
to other methods and styles that we have seen 
displayed by our colleagues and into which 
perhaps we sometimes lapse ourselves. 

Let me digress briefly to describe some types 
of probation officers who are not really helping 
their charges. 

irst, there is “Mr. Do-Gooder” who will ignore 
his responsibility to confront the probationer 


about his misbehavior and instead will super- 
ficially and/or intellectually talk to or lecture 
him. The usual result is that the probationer’s 
behavior continues to deteriorate and when he 
finally ‘‘falls,” ““Mr. Do-Gooder” reacts by being 
angry and taking it as a personal affront. “Mr. 
Do-Gooder” all too often loses the probationer 
either through desertion or jail. 

Another type is “Mr. Warm & Loving.” Here 
you will find “Mr. Warm & Loving” and the pro- 
bationer sharing experiences and philosophies and 
having a nice, warm, cozy time together. You 
will usually hear “Mr. Warm & Loving” say, “I 
have a good feeling about him,” and the pro- 
bationer responds, “Mr. Warm & Loving—he is 
a good guy; he is all right!” In this situation, the 
probationer is making “Mr. Warm & Loving” 
happy by telling him what he wants to hear. 
However, again there is neither confrontation nor 
accountability. As a result, there is no significant 
change in the probationer’s attitude or behavior. 
When the probationer finally falls because of 
his unchanged behavior, “Mr. Warm & Loving” 
remains in the community and even as they wave 
goodbye to one another, at the prison gates, they 
are still friends. 

A third type is “Mr. Cops & Robbers” who 
sees his role as “catching the culprit” and fails 
to see his task as requiring inventiveness and 
resourcefulness in changing the life style of the 
probationer. “Mr. Cops & Robbers’ ” charges also 
go to jail or prison but the satisfactions are 
more unilateral. 

And, finally, we come to “Mr. Disciplinarian.” 
He sets rigid limits and enforces them by rec- 
ommending revocation of probation the first time 
the probationer has a setback. “Mr. Discipli- 
narian” expects that through his structuring, the 
probationer will be a believer from the very first 
day, and if he “messes up,” “Mr. Disciplinarian” 
usually backs himself into a corner too quickly 
by using his biggest gun first and fails to see 
that it is not always possible to get a probationer’s 
attention in the course of the first few meetings. 

In the narcotic treatment and control unit of 
the Los Angeles County Probation Department, 
Western Division, we try to avoid these limiting 
roles and strategies, but we must, of course, 
develop more useful ones that are appropriate to 
ourselves and our probationers as we find one 
another. 

Now, I would like to point out a very significant 
fact about our situation. Our probationers do not 
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volunteer to get arrested. Our probationers do not 
volunteer to get convicted. Our probationers do 
not really volunteer for probation. To most 
convicted defendants, probation is a “better deal” 
than going to jail or prison. Our probationers 
do not voluntarily seek our services. They are not 
that part of the population that seeks help vol- 
untarily at the free clinics, synanon, teen 
challenge, or other self-help groups. However, our 
probationers are that portion of the population 
who have been granted probation and require a 
probation officer qualified and willing to intervene 
in their pattern of drug abuse. 

Our authoritative presence in his milieu is not 
at the probationer’s invitation. Our service cannot 
be put on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. Our involve- 
ment in his life is by authority of the probation 
grant, which compels not only the probationer 
but us also to engage in the relationship. 

It is our responsibility to motivate our charges 
to seek alternatives to drug abuse. That takes 
ingenuity. We must be resourceful and intensely 
involved with our probationers. In this relation- 
ship, we must demonstrate our respect for the 
probationer by being honest with him and we 
expect honesty in return. We also expect and 


insist upon accountability. It is necessary for the 
probation officer to be able to handle the pro- 
bationer’s setbacks and disappointments without 


giving up himself or indicating that the pro- 
bationer cannot make it. Many of our charges 
believe “‘once a hype, always a hype,” and it is 
imperative that we reverse their thinking. 

Cases are assigned to the Narcotic Treatment 
and Control Unit as the result of a felony con- 
viction (not necessarily a narcotic offense) where 
there is a court order for antinarcotic testing 
as a condition of probation. 

The primary involvement must be opiates. It 
has been our experience, however, that our 
charges usually do not abuse opiates exclusively, 
but most frequently abuse dangerous drugs as 
well. We have noticed an increase in the pro- 
pensity of probationers to use methamphetamines, 
barbiturates, and cocaine. In reality, we super- 
vise multiple drug abusers. 


The Treatment Program 
What is it that we do in the Narcotie Treat- 
ment and Control Unit? We do a variety of things, 
but everything we do is done from the viewpoint 
that drug abuse does not oecur in a vacuum. We 
cannot just pay attention to drug abuse alone. 


Drug abuse is always both a symptom and cause 
of other social and personal disabilities. We must 
deal with the user in his whole environment. 

We must, of course, deal with the user’s drug 
dependence and need. His physiological depend- 
ence on drugs is much more easily overcome than 
his psychological need. The program of the 
Narcotic Treatment and Control Unit of the Los 
Angeles County Probation Department, Western 
Division, is aimed at overcoming this psycho- 
logical dependence. Our basic assumption is that 
drug abusers should be held responsible for their 
own conduct. This program aims at developing 
and increasing their awareness of this respon- 
sibility. 

The most important aspect of our supervision 
procedures are the philosophical and attitudinal 
aspects, but they are supported by certain skills 
and procedures that I call “mechanical.” 


The Mechanics of Supervising Drug Users 


Some of these mechanics are chemical testing 
for drug use, skin checks for injection sites, 
detoxification procedures, familiarity with the 
current drug scene, and ability to talk in the 
user’s language. 

We use nalline testing only rarely because we 
have found it less reliable than urinalysis and 
because it does not tell us about use of nonopiate 
substances. It cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
however, that urinalysis itself is only valid if 
the laboratory analysis is conducted with great 
skill and integrity and if the urine samples are 
taken under procedures carefully designed to in- 
sure surprise and to exclude fraudulent samples. 

The necessity for developing expertise in 
“marks” identification cannot be stressed too 
strongly. It is ultimately the most reliable in- 
dicator of drug use. This expertise, together 
with sophistication about drug use, is crucial in 
the supervision of drug abusers. 

It is typical for the drug-using probationer to 
try to “run a game” and lie about his use. Only 
after he is confronted by someone who can, ex- 
pertly and firmly, make him look at, and acknowl- 
edge his game, does one really get his attention 
and respect. A danger that must be pointed out is 
that it is damaging to the probationer, to the 
probation officer, and to the relationship between 
the two if the probation officer sets himself up 
as an expert when he is not. It usually takes the 
probationer 10 seconds to perceive the “balder- 
dash” and realize that the probation officer him- 
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self has been running a game. All respect for 
the probation officer is lost and it will be very 
hard to recover. It is far better for a probation 
officer to admit he is only learning than to run 
the risk of damaging the relationship by bluffing. 

The probation staff cannot be trained in 
“marks” identification by lecture or pictures. 
It takes hundreds of man-hours, under the super- 
vision of an expert, devoted to physically 
examining users for injection sites. In both the 
learning and use of “‘marks” identification the 
client is interviewed regarding his use and his 
statement is matched with the physical evidence. 
The learner knows he is gaining skill in this 
area when the user no longer contradicts him. 

Another important aspect of supervision is 
managing the probationer’s detoxification. I 
estimate that about 90 percent of the defendants 
referred to me for examination, either during 
their presentencing investigation or after a grant 
of probation, are using narcotics and need im- 
mediate detoxification. It is not our practice to 
take these users into custody or return them 
immediately to court for violation. We generally 
prefer to let the probationer detoxify while he 
is in the community. The detoxification of the 
user in the community, under the supervision of 
the probation officer, is only done, however, when 
the abuse consists of opiates and/or ampheta- 
mines. If the probationer is using excessive 
amounts of barbiturates, it is imperative for his 
safety that detoxification take place under medical 
supervision. Occasionally we allow him to enter 
one of the self-help halfway houses that have 
a “kick-pad.” He stays there for the initial period 
of withdrawal. If he is so disposed and he is 
found acceptable by staff at the halfway house, 
we will permit him to continue to live-in and 
avail himself of the services offered. We do 
not, however, delegate our responsibility for 
supervision and testing of the probationer to 
the staff at the halfway house. Our understanding 
and relationship with the house and the pro- 
bationer is such that, if he uses, we want to 
know about it and be involved. 


The Initial Interview 


Our treatment program in both its mechanical 
and its attitudinal aspects starts with the initial 
interview. This initial interview usually takes 
several hours because it is essential that we 
determine the extent and nature of the drug 
abuse and that the probationer knows that we 
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know; and, that he be able to talk about it can- 
didly. During this initial interview we try to im- 
press upon him that he gets rewarded for telling 
the truth, and that he will be penalized for lying. 
He must be convinced that we know as much 
about his drug abuse as he does, e.g., when we can 
show him where he last “fixed” and when—almost 
to the hour—and tell him what size needle he 
used, e.g., +26 and, in addition, identify the 
specific area where he shot and tell him whether 
it was heroin, or cocaine, or “reds,” then he at 
least has confidence that we know what we are 
doing. 

The most significant aspect, however, is that 
after we have discovered the extent and nature 
of his abuse and there has been some structuring 
about the program with emphasis on his being 
truthful, he is free to leave. This usually confuses 
him because he cannot figure out “our game.” 
If all we wanted to do was to “get him” and 
throw him into jail, we had our opportunity so 
why didn’t we do it? This is a crucial point 
beacuse he is then forced to realize that something 
else besides punishment is operating here. This 
interview is the beginning of his treatment. 

A little while ago, I criticized the type of pro- 
bation officer—I called him “Mr. Disciplinarian” 
—who sets limits which are too rigid. This does 
not mean that the Narcotic Treatment and Con- 
trol Unit does not set limits. The setting of limits 
begins at the initial interview and the most im- 
portant limit that we impose is a demand for 
truthfulness from the probationer. We recognize 
that this is a radical demand from most of our 
probationers but surprisingly and hopefullv most 
of them are able to meet it once they realize we 
really demand it. Our understanding with him 
at the outset is that if he “‘uses” anytime between 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m., Monday through Friday, he is 
to telephone us immediately. If he uses after 
5 p.m., he is to report in person or by telephone by 
8 a.m. the next morning. If he uses on the week- 
end, he is to send a telegram that will reach us 
by 8 a.m. Monday. In this way we keep the 
situation honest. It is too late for him to tell us 
about his use after he has been told to report. We 
have an expression, “if you fall, you call.” 

All use results in a confrontation; but not nec- 
essarily an immediate calendaring in court for 
a violation hearing. Probation department policy 
permits holding violations in abeyance if there 
is a valid case goal to be achieved. If, for instance, 
there is reason to believe the probationer will 
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stop using, it often is better to wait until he 
can be taken back to court “clean.” The violation 
must always be reported to the court eventually, 
but not necessarily immediately. If a probationer 
fails to tell us about his use before we detect it, 
however, then he is immediately returned to court 
to reinforce the basic casework goal of candor 
and honest reporting about drug use. 

Case supervision planning also starts at the 
initial interview. Supervision planning is indi- 
vidual. Each case is evaluated individually on an 
ongoing basis, as there is no set formula or plan. 
The “why” of drug abuse is sought in each case 
history. However, as we may never find out 
““why,’”’ we operate on the premise that we cannot 
wait for the “why” and proceed to the functioning 
level, for example, employment, living arrange- 
ments, acceptance of responsibility, acceptance 
of self, ete., and the necessity for the probationer 
first to understand and then to develop techniques 
in solving his problems of day-to-day living in 
such a way that he does not come into conflict 
with the law. 


Goals of Treatment 


Although case planning is individual, there are 
short- and long-term goals that are similar for 
every case. In the short term we deal with the 
probationer on an immediate and functional level. 
When he comes to us, in most instances, he is 
using. He usually is “strung out” if he comes to 
us without having just been in custody. (It is 
not unusual, however, to find probationers have 
been using while in custody.) We address our- 
selves to the immediacy of the situation. 

After structuring, confronting, programming, 
or whatever, we look into his living situation. 
Does he have a place to sleep that night? We 
get him a place to stay, if necessary. We advise 
him he is to be available for surprise reporting 
and testing. In cases where he is physically ad- 
dicted, we will either have him back in the office 
the following day or one of us will be checking 
in on him where he stays. This “round-the-clock” 
contact with the probationer can give him the 
-added support he needs to keep going from day 
to day and help him stay away from using. It is 
not unheard of for the probation officer to visit 
a “pad” even at midnight, if the probationer is 
having a particularly rough time “‘kicking.” 

After “kicking,” the probationer is brought 
step by step to a posture of responsibility where 
he pays for his own housing, food, and clothes, 
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applies for driver’s license, etc. These are all 
short-term reachable goals that allow him some 
degree of independence and also provide him with 
some confidence-inspiring measures of progress. A 
probationer may be able to use, but it is the re- 
sponsibility of the probation officer to see that 
he does not get “‘strung out.” As a result, he is 
able to live in the community without the threat 
of committing a crime to support a drug habit. 

As he is able to deal with the demands for 
honesty and confrontation and as he learns to 
clean up his life style and to control his use, we 
progressively establish more demanding limits 
or expectations. He is encouraged to establish his 
own limits within reason. If at the outset he is 
unable to do this, he is, at the very least, involved 
in the limit setting process with the probation 
officer. 

In working with probationers, it is indispen- 
sable that we set realistic limits of performance 
anc that we confront the probationer if he over- 
steps the limits. Probationers like everyone else 
have a tendency to live up to expectation; there- 
fore, our expectations for them become extremely 
important. Our expectations must be attainable 
and clearly communicated to the probationer. If 
you tell a probationer he is a “looser,” he will 
accommodate you and accept himself as a 
“looser”; after all you are the authority. He 
usually has a low self-image anyway and it does 
not take much to convince him that he “can’t 
make it” as he probably has been told 
most of his life by his parents, his teachers, 
his peers, and society generally. 

Due to the probationer’s tendency to satisfy 
outside expectations for unreliability and failure 
the probation officer needs to avoid backing him- 
self and the probationer into a corner. The pro- 
bation officer should stay in charge of the on- 
going situation. If the officer must arrest the 
probationer, it is because that is what is needed 
at the time and not because the probation officer 
set a limit without due forethought. For instance, 
the probation officer is careful not to make a 
promise like, “if you use again, I’m going to 
book you,” unless he is prepared to fulfill his 
promise. The probationer will expect the pro- 
bation officer to follow through, but the probation 
officer may very well have other management 
strategies to be tried before violating or booking. 

For example, the probationer has just gotten 
a job and celebrates by using. His overstepping 
the limits puts into motion the officer’s promise 
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to book him. The officer must book even if it is 
for a short stay in jail, otherwise the professional 
integrity the probationer sees and is learning 
to respect begins to erode. It should be clear 
that we must use extreme caution in setting 
limits and that they must be set within reasonable 
latitudes. Instead of saying “I will book you 

” we say “I may have to book you” which 
gives us an option if the probationer oversteps 
the limit. However, it is always made clear to 
him that some penalty will be exacted—but not 
necessarily jail. 

Judges also often fall into the same trap. Many 
times a judge will say to the probationer: “If 
you come back here again, I’ll send you to state 
prison!” He does return, and the judge orders 
some minor punishment or only a reprimand. It 
is easy to see what this does to the dignity of 
the law in the eyes of the probationer and the 
eyes of his peers to whom he communicates his 
experience. Consequently, it also behooves a judge 
not to bind himself by rigid promises or threats 
but to allow for a latitude of responses in event 
the probationer returns for further disposition. 

At the time the limits are negotiated between 
the probation officer and the probationer, the 
officer must unequivocally know that the pro- 
bationer understands them clearly. In my own 
case, I have the probationer write out his under- 
standing of the limits and the consequences if 
he does not adhere to his obligations. His handling 
of his own accountability is a measure of his 
progress or regression. For instance, he is ex- 
pected to keep appointments and keep them on 
time. He is expected not to run any “games.” 
When, and if, he does revert to “games,” he is 
confronted and forced to examine the fact of use 
or other misbehavior. This is in direct opposition 
to the common tendency of “hypes” to deny use, 
misbehavior, and responsibilities. The probationer 
is forced to face the inadequacy of the excuses 
for use that both he and society have accepted 
as being both the justification and the definition 
of the “hype.” He is made to see that there are 
alternatives to his use by verbally “walking 
through” his moment of decision. For instance, 
he comes in and is “dirty.” By persistent ques- 
tioning, the period immediately preceding the 
use is examined, and an effort is made to get at 
just what was in operation at the moment he 
decided to fix. By this intense focus upon that 
moment, he is made to see that it was by choice, 
not by accident nor inexorable fate, that he used 
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and that there were other choices he could have 
made in that moment. This walking through of 
the moment of decision may not, in itself, be 
the cause of a turning point in his behavior, 
but it is enlightening, though sometimes painful 
for him. 

Each occasion on which he chooses to use 
ean be utilized in having him look at himself. 
This is what I call the ‘‘what did you say or 
do and what did he say or do” exercise. It is 
important that he reconstruct the complete scene. 
And, as he is reconstructing the scene, the pro- 
bation officer tallies every moment of decision 
and discusses it with him. The purpose of this 
exercise is the development of insight. This type 
of confrontation can be high key or low key and 
is most certainly individual, but it is mandatory 
that the probationer be confronted whenever the 
casework needs indicate. 

Avoiding confrontation, when it is needed, can 
be damaging to the probationer. 


Long-Range Goals 


Our long-range goals encompass the entire 
probation process. To be effective, the probation 
process should leave the probationer in a better 
all-round position at the end of the probation 
period than when it began. He should be stable 
in his employment, behaving himself within the 
community and responsible in his family relation- 
ship. Ultimately, we hope to accomplish a re- 
education by the alteration of his perception of 
the world around him and his perception of 
himself. This is done by developing his sense of 
self-worth, of responsibility, and accountability 
for all of his behavior, as well as helping him 
attain the capacity for solving his day-to-day 
living problems in a manner acceptable to society 
and to himself. Often, before he begins to believe 
in himself as a human being deserving the respect 
of others, a lot of time and hard work are 
required, and there will be many setbacks, but 
the cumulative and residual effect hopefully will 
result in an awareness of personal achievement 
for him. To persist with this type of hard work 
on the part of the probation officer and the pro- 
bationer brings about changes in the attitude 
of each. 


Staff Selection and Training 


Staff selection and staff maintenance for a 
unit such as ours 


probation deserve special 
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consideration. A supervision program with such 
frequent and meaningful contacts requires inten- 
sive involvement by staff members. Our program 
demands that both the officer and the probationer 
be honest if we are going to have any impact 
on our client’s drug abuse. 

Supervising a caseload of drug abusers does 
not fit into the traditional 8 to 5, Monday 
through Friday concept. The probation officer 
must want to be assigned to this specialized 
function and be aware that his expenditure of 
self, time, and energy will be far greater here 
than on a_ routine supervision caseload. In 
reality, he will be supervising, in the community, 
felons who might otherwise have been committed 
to prison. The emphasis is upon rehabilitating 
the probationer in an open setting and, at the 
same time, protecting the community. 

Often it is necessary for the probation officer 
to intervene in a probationer’s behavior. The 
nature of this intervention may vary across a 
broad continuum, including the ultimate inter- 
vention of jail confinement, hopefully only tempo- 
rarily. This intervention, moreover, is external to 
the probationer, as imposed upon him by the 
court or probation officer. Because of the pro- 
bation officer’s power to intervene, it is essential 
that he have a high degree of self-awareness, 
which means that when he does intervene, it 
must be to meet the probationer’s needs and not 
his own. However, our goal is to bring the pro- 
bationer to the point where he can intervene 
in his own behavior, without our external inter- 
vention. 

The probation officer must examine and discard 
any of his own ideas, prejudices, or practices 
when evaluation proves them worthless or even 
therapeutically damaging. For this form of treat- 
ment to be healthful, the working climate must 
be such that the probationer is free to defend 
himself and even to confront the probation officer. 
If the probationer’s position is defensible, the 
probation officer must be able to yield without 
“falling apart” or losing face. The quality of 
flexibility on the part of the probation officer 
is of paramount importance. He does not neces- 
sarily always have to be right, but he does have 
to be honest and fair. Part of the therapeutic 
value of a one-to-one relationship of this sort 
sees the probationer begin to respect a member 
of the establishment because he is consistent, 
predictable, and honest and human. 

On the other hand, the probation officer will 


not do the probationer’s probation for him but 
will do it with him. The probationer often will 
be quite willing to “throw in the towel.” He 
may have the “take me to jail, I’ll never make 
it” attitude, but the probation officer must keep 
trying to reach him and refuse to give up. As 
long as probation is not revoked, he is not out 
of the process, nor is he a “loser.” The pro- 
bationer may believe he is a “loser,” but when 
have drug abusers seen themselves as they really 
are’? This is the time for re-evaluation, a second 
wind, a redefinition of where we’re going, and 
an assessment of where we have been. 


Importance of Staff Training 


At this point, I would like to address myself 
to the importance of staff training for this special- 
ized function. In addition to the training in drug 
expertise, which I consider the important “me- 
chanical” aspect of supervision, there is the crucial 
philosophical and attitudinal aspect. For example, 
the officer must accept the premise that “hypes” 
are real honest-to-goodness human beings and 
that they can change. And, he must believe that 
even if they are not ready to change at this point 
in time, despite all of our efforts, they are still 
deserving of respect and are not “out of the 
human race.” He must feel comfortable in the 
authoritative role and be keenly aware of the 
responsibility that comes with this role. 

In order to develop self-awareness, probationer- 
awareness, and unit-awareness, our staff meets 
with a psychiatrist for 115 hours twice a month. 
In addition, there are frequent ongoing staff 
meetings where the same process is pursued. I 
stress this because of the importance of staff 
“freeing” themselves to work intensively with 
probationers and be involved. The emotional drain 
on an officer can be devastating if there is not 
this ongoing “release.” 

We have never been able to recruit a pro- 
bation officer who was qualified as a narcotics 
expert. Every member of the unit has had to 
acquire his present level of expertise while 
working in the unit. This is as true of the 
ex-addicts whom we use on the staff as it is of the 
deputies who come aboard. All we can hope to 
get in a staff recruit is attitude and commitment. 
We are sometimes disappointed even in these 
demands, but the lazy and mendacious officers 
do not stay on. 

It takes months or years to become a real marks 
expert and some very useful officers never de- 
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velop this skill, but all of them learn to be 
honest with themselves and their charges. If 
they can learn this, they can do a good job for 
us because throughout the period of supervision 
the Unit uses a “team” approach. Although each 
individual ease is assigned to a specific officer, 
each officer in the Unit knows each probationer 
and is able to pick up affirmative supervision 
at any time the assigned probation officer is 
not available. Although we do not use group 
processes in our treatment and emphasize the 
one-to-one relationship between probation officer 
and probationer, we constantly use the insight 
and intervention of other officers. Despite the 
resources in the community which we try to 
use to the fullest, staff is the most important 
component. 


Assessment of the Program 


Taken superficially, this article might suggest 
that we have had no failures in our program. 
Unfortunately, we have had failures, and we will 
continue to have them. 

Lack of a research design to evaluate our 
efforts, success and failures, handicaps us in de- 
termining what we are doing right and what 
we may be doing wrong. We are painfully aware 
of our great need for standards in measuring the 
outcome of treatment. To think only in terms of 
“cure” is not very meaningful in the case of 
a chronic drug abuser. There is little knowledge 
about why a good outcome is achieved for one 
drug abuser but not for another. 

Our probation department has never had a re- 
search design for its Narcotic Treatment and 
Control Unit, so we can only measure our suc- 
and failures in terms of individual 
experiences and individual cases. Suecess comes 
in various-sized packages, and examination may 
show the probationer more successful than he 
believes. We by no means set out to make the 
probationer the president of the United States. 


cesses 


IS GREAT need 


for better 


He is successful in some measure if he is still on 
the street, not committing crimes, is not “strung 
out,” and is maintaining employment and some 
semblance of family life. It is far better than his 
being in prison where his maintenance is costly 
to the state and where he can, and often does, 
use drugs, and where he is separated from and 
not supporting his family, and contributing 
nothing to society. This says nothing of the 
psychological damage that occurs during a prison 
commitment which can all but make him unsuited 
to living in the unstructured community upon 
his release. 

Another significant reality is the fact that our 
probationers may be able to use drugs occa- 
sionally, but they do not get “strung out” and 
rarely die from overdoses as they often do on 
routine nonnarcotic caseload supervision. 

In conclusion, we know that the treatment and 
retention of the drug abuser in the community 
is possible. We believe that it is preferable; and 
we charge the criminal justice system personnel 
with the responsibility to make it efficacious.! 


1 The Los Angeles County Probation Department does not con- 
duct any type of methadone maintenance program. 
The policy of the Narcotic Treatment and Control Unit, Western 


Division, is: Probation officers should not 
to methadone programs 

Probation officers should not interfere with clients going on a 
methadone program: the decision as to whether the defendant seeks 
out methadone is to be his decision and the probation officer should 
not interfere or attempt to interpret methadone; whether a_ pro- 
bationer is accepted on a methadone program is determined by the 
intake policy of the particular methadone program. 

If the probationer accepted on a methadone program he will 


recommend or refer clients 


continue to be super ed and tested just as if he were not in 
a methadone progr , except that the detection of methadone in a 
urine sample is not sated as a violation. 
the court order est shing the probation conditions does not 
sive permission for methadone we report the enrollment in the 
methadone program t} court but do not request a_ violation. 
All reports of methadone maintenance programs cla'‘ming success 
in controlling opiate abuse have dealt with voluntary subjects. There 
is no evidence known me of the suitability of the procedure for 
subjects who have bee compelled to participate as would be the 
case were methadone maintenance made a condition of probation. 


Methadone maintenance is a_ substitute only for chronic opiate 
use and does not deal with the use or abuse of cocaine, amphetamine 
or the most widespread drug problem, barbiturate abuse. 

As of December 1971 there were six experimental methadone 
maintenance programs in Los Angeles County with a total of 1,250 
authorized cases in a_ 7,000,000 population in Los Angeles County 
with an opiate abusing population that certainly must exceed 
10,000 and that has been estimated by some serious observers as 
being as great as 60,000. 

The Los Angeles County’s 
550 eases (included in the 
December 1971 there were 3,200 on 
December 1972 it is estimated the 
enter the program will be 5 years. 


methadone maintenance 
1,250 figure above) 


program of 
reports that as of 
a waiting list and that as of 
applicants’ waiting period to 


standards for measuring the outcome 


of treatment. To think only in terms of “cure” is not very meaningful in 
the case of a chronic illness such as addiction. There is little knowledge about why 
a good outcome is achieved for one addict but not another, by one method but not 
another. More trained personnel are desperately needed. Methods of treatment for 
abusers of nonopiate drugs must be developed, and there is a general need for re- 
search effort in the whole area of personality disorder, of which drug abuse is usually 
a symptom.—THE PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
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Society Perpetuates the Stigma 
of a Conviction 


BY JOHN P. REED, PH.D., AND DALE NANCE* 


CCORDPING to the generalized theory of pun- 
ishment, once a person has “paid his debt 
to society,” he is free of stigma. Schwartz 
kolnick, however, have shown that stigma 
may linger on.! In “Two Studies of Legal Stigma’”’ 
prospective employers in the resort hotel business 
refused to hire a hypothetical employee who had 
contact with the criminal justice system. Once 
contact had occurred the individual was contami- 
nated even though official agents of control had 
completed their work with the offender. 

The view is generally accepted. Deviant status 
may transcend “time, place, organizational set- 
ting, and indeed, sometimes even truth or fals- 
ity.”- In similar research, others have noted the 
severe negative effects of imprisonment on em- 
ployment opportunities, bonding, and licensing.* 
A record of conviction produces a loss of status 
which has lasting consequences. 

For purposes of effective social control, this 
may heighten the deterrent effect of conviction 


Any such contribution to social control, however, must 
be balanced against the barriers imposed upon rehabili- 
tation of the convict. If the ex-prisoner finds difficulty 
in securing menial kinds of legitimate work, further 
crime may become an increasingly attractive alterna- 
tive.? 


Q 


and 


Contrary to the above view, we maintain that 
a durable or permanent loss of status has addi- 
tional dimensions. It is not the offender’s “ex- 
criminal” status alone which creates a kind of 
reflected status (mirroring some past disability) , 
but also the perpetuation of stigma by the justice 
system itself and a supportive morality in some 
segments of the body social. 

Under a variety of guises the status of criminal 
is legally maintained. A number of examples will 
illustrate what we mean. Probation and parole 
are rehabilitatively thought of as more desirable 
for the convicted offender than the completion 
of a sentence in prison. Yet both visibly display 
the offender in the community under a disabil- 
ity—his conditions of probation or parole. In 
some jurisdictions, he must register as a criminal, 
supposedly for the protection of the community. 


*Dr. Reed is professor of sociology at Western Kentucky 
University, Bowling Green, and Miss Nance is a graduate 
assistant at the University. 
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The unintended effects of registration are to 
broadcast his conviction and preserve his crimi- 
nal stigma. In most states, his police and court 
records are public documents available for the 
asking. 

Stigma, however, may also be patently pre- 
scribed. As an automatic accompaniment of either 
conviction for felony or imprisonment, the crimi- 
nal may be deprived of some or most of his civil 
rights (called “civil disability’ and sometimes 
“civil death’). The deprivation of civil rights 
is not presently thought of as a primary sanction 
but rather as supplemental restrictions upon the 
offender.» What the modern version of “civil 
death’’® accomplishes is not too far off from its 
common law antecedents. The convicted offender 
returns to the community sans a full status and 
sans his respectability. The law keeps his life 
in bondage for his past misdeeds. True, there is 
no corruption of the blood or forfeiture of prop- 
erty to the state; nevertheless, the restoration 
of his lost or suspended rights is neither auto- 
matic or certain in most places. 

In a number of jurisdictions, “civil death” is 
imposed only upon the life-term prisoner. This 
has been taken to mean that he loses most of his 
civil rights. He cannot, for example, sue but he 
may be sued. His power to contract is limited. 
In a few states his property descends as though 
he were dead; in others, he may will his posses- 
sions. In a majority he may convey title and in- 
herit property. In a small minority his marriage 
is automatically dissolved and his spouse may 
remarry without securing a divorce.* 
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According to other statutes, an offender sen- 
tenced to a term less than life merely has his civil 
rights suspended. Such legislation either removes 
or restricts the right to contract, to sue, to trans- 
fer property, to vote, to hold public office or posi- 
tion of trust, to perform jury duty, to testify 
in legal proceedings or to retain marriage rights. 
Rights may be suspended whether the sentence 
is imposed or suspended as in probationary out- 
comes. 

In a majority of the states, lost rights may be 
partially or completely restored by pardon, but 
in a number of these the rights must be expressly 
mentioned in the pardon. For others certain 
privileges of citizenship are lost forever. In a 
considerable number of states the convicted of- 
fender loses the right to practice his profession, 
to hold public office, to serve on a jury, and to 
take certain kinds of state examinations.” 

There are many anomalies in the law. In grow- 
ing like a patch quilt, the law creates asymmetri- 
cal areas which require special attention if public 
policy is to be realized. “Civil death” is one of 
those areas out of our historical past that needs 
illumination. No general theory of punishment is 
likely to be operative where normative conflict 
is so obvious. The deck is stacked before the re- 
habilitation game really begins. 

The argument may be made, of course, that 
the practice of depriving criminals of their civil 
rights is unknown to the public. If unknown, it 
cannot be said to be related to continued stigma 
in personal relations. We would then have to 
accept the Schwartz and Skolnick finding that 
the “criminal” label (particularly ‘‘ex-con’’) 
alone carries enduring stigma. We think other- 
wise. Either the public has some knowledge of, 
and continues to support deprivation of, rights 
or else it subscribes to a morality that demands 
continued status degradation. Both are likely ex- 
planations for the perpetuation of 
stigma. 


criminal 


Nature of the Study 


To test our hypothesis a questionnaire was 
administered to 204 farmers, Kentucky public 
school teachers, and maintenance men at a 
medium-sized southern university. Farmers were 
obtained from the northern and southern parts 


S American Jurisprudence 2d, op. cit., pp. 572-574: 


Harry E. 


Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, New Horizons in Crim‘nology, 3rd 
ed. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959), pp. 544-546. 
* “Attorneys at Law: Conviction of Commission of Crime,” 


American Jurisprudence 2d, op. cit., Vol. 7, pp. 


77-82. See also 
for “Elections,” “Physicians and Surgeons,” and 


“Public Officers.” 


of the state; male and female public school 
teachers and maintenance men from classes and 
on-campus activities during the spring and sum- 
mer of 1971. The questionnaire included a cover 
sheet and a series of questions on the loss and 
restoration of civil rights. Specifically, we sought 
to determine if members of our sample were 
aware (1) that prisoners lose some of their 
civil rights; (2) what rights, if any, prisoners 
should have in prison; and (38) what rights, if 
any, the “ex-prisoner” should have after his re- 
lease from prison. We asked these questions of 
three occupational groupings (including female 
teachers) we thought might produce a “continuum 
effect” in their responses and provide us with 
additional insights into the public’s image of the 
criminal. 


Results of the Study 


Analysis of our data reveals that the public 
has some knowledge of the loss and restoration 
of civil rights. The amount and kind of that 
knowledge varies by social grouping or category. 
In our sample, teachers were the most informed 
and maintenance men the least informed. Seventy- 
one percent of the teachers, 45 percent of the 
farmers, and 37 percent of the maintenance men 
said they were aware that criminals lost some 
of their rights when they went to prison and did 
not regain all of them when they were released. 
Most respondents were uncertain about which 
rights these were or about the meaning of the 
concept “civil death.” Teachers who taught social 
science and the humanities were the best in- 
formed of all occupational categories on the 
deprivation of civil rights. Both the order of the 
three categories and the percent of positive re- 
plies, however, are probably a function of the 
educational level of this particular sample. Most 
teachers had some graduate work and 39 percent 
of the farmers said they had either attended 
college or gotten a college degree. We wonder how 
many probation and parole officers know which 
civil rights are lost, suspended, and restored in 
their respective states. 

On the question of prisoner rights, teachers 
again were a conspicuous category. They would 
not only permit the prisoner to retain more of 
his civil rights than maintenance men and 


farmers but would also provide more amenities 
for the incarcerated. Comparatively, teachers fa- 
vored “overnight stays with wives or a girl friend 
(including conjugal visits) ,” ‘‘occasionally cloth- 


r 
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ing of choice,” and “personalized rooms” in the 
prison. Among civil rights they were for letting 
the prisoner “vote in elections” and “receive divi- 
dends from stock” he owned. 


TABLE 1.—Responses as to what rights persons should 
retain while confined in prison 


~ Percent favoring retention 
of right 


Maintenance 


Right men 


Maintain control of 
business 

Save and invest his money 

Vote in elections 

Sue for damages 

Have privacy of room where 
he may add items 
of choice 

Receive unlimited mail 

teceive dividends from 
stock 

Buy and sell property, ete. 

Get married 

Overnight stay or conjugal 
visit with wife or girl 
friend in special prison 
facilities 

Inherit property 

Occasionally wear clothes 
of his own choice 

Have no rights outside 
prison while he is 
inside prison 


Teachers Farmers 


13.9 
68.7 
24.3 


Maintenance men and farmers took more tradi- 
tional stances, although less punitive than ex- 
pected.'° Both would allow a few amenities and 
rights in prison. Of the three occupational group- 
ings, farmers were the most conservative with 
44 nercent calling for “no rights outside the 
prison while the criminal is inside.”” Something of 
a continuum effect was thus evident. Lining the 
three groups up according to the manifest liberal- 
ism-conservatism of their answers, teachers 
would be at the liberal end of the continuum, 
maintenance men in the middle, and farmers at 
the conservative end. We presume there would be 
other occupational groupings more liberal or con- 
servative than those involved here. 

When respondents were querried about “ex- 
prisoner” rights similar results were produced. 
Teachers were the most favorably oriented to- 
wards the excercise of a wide spectrum of rights 
on release from prison. They would allow the 
“ex-con” to resume his profession, vote in elec- 
tions, serve on juries, live where he chooses, and 
hold public office and positions of trust (45 per- 

1° For concordance and discordance between primary legal sane- 
tions and social attitudes, see Don C. Gibbons, “Crime and Punish- 


ment: A Study in Social Attitudes,’”’ Social Forces, 47 (June 1969), 
pp. 891-397. 


cent versus only 18 percent of the farmers) 
Overall, teachers seemed to be more in line with 
the general theory of punishment, ‘‘that ouce you 
have served your time, you’re a ‘ree man. You 
have paid your debt to society, and now you can 
start anew.” Maintenance men and farmers did 
not go quite that far. They still held out for oc- 
cupational and public service disabilities for the 
ex-prisoner. 


TABLE 2.—Responses as to what rights 
ex-prisoners should have on release 


Percent favorins resumption 
of right 


Maintenance 
men 
68.4 
Tit 
86.8 


Right 
Resume his profession 
Vote in elections 
Attend college 
Live in area or town 
he chooses 
Get a job 
Get married 
Conduct business 
Hold public office or 
positions of trust 
Inherit property 
Serve on juries 
Have children 


Farmers 
70.0 
90.0 


82.0 
92.0 
96.0 
80.0 


18.0 
86.0 
34.0 
81.6 


Teachers 


76.5 
88.7 
94.8 


94.8 
99.1 
97.0 
92.0 


81.6 
100.0 
89.5 
78.9 


34.2 
84.2 
39.5 
84.0 


45.6 
88.7 
57.0 
93.0 


tc -t at female attitudes on prisoner civil 
rights, we included 65 female teachers in our 
sample. The speculation was that they would be 
less harsh than males on criminals both inside 
and outside the prison. For after all, women are 
socialized somewhat differently in our society, 
develop somewhat distinctive personalities which 
are said to harbor the humanizing elements in 
the species. 

The data bear this out in part. When females 
were eliminated from our sample our percentage 
and chi-square values for several items fluctuated 
noticeably. First, inside the prison there was a 
decline in the number and kinds of rights and 
amenities our male occupational categories would 
allow. Males turned out to be strong on property 
rights; our departed females, on voting, over- 
night stays (including the conjugal visit) with 
wife or girl friend, clothes, and a personalized 
room. Teachers, however, remained the most lib- 
eral of the three occupational groupings. 

On “ex-prisoner” rights, the effects of control- 
ling for sex was mainly occupational. After elimi- 
nating female teachers, chi-square values on oc- 
cupational items (better called “bread” items) 
increased. Male teachers, particularly, were heav- 
ily in favor of the “ex-con” resuming his profes- 
sion, holding public office and positions of trust, 
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5.3 10.0 
67.0 44.7 34.0 
69.6 65.8 58.0 a 
50.0 23.7 40.0 
20.0 5.3 10.0 : 
55.7 42.1 28.0 
58.3 47.4 60.0 
69.6 57.9 38.0 3 
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religious categories. By comparison, Catholics 
and infrequent (or never) attenders were the 
most liberal. 

These are sources for the perpetuation of stig- 
ma. There is nothing mysterious about the status 
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of the convicted offender. Morality and the legal 
system preserve the stigma of conviction and 
sentence. Is this a modern version of “civil 
death’? We get similar results although we eu- 
phemistically label them something else. 


Probation Supervision of the Black Offender 
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By WILLIAM M. BREER 


NY PERCEPTIVE individual who works in pro- 
Anton for a while quickly comes to realize 

that many of the problems of the general 
racial crisis which grips our society are reflected 
in the problems of the probation caseload. There 
is an increasing cry from black professionals in 
psychology and social work that only blacks can 
work in a helping way with other blacks. This 
argument may have many merits in the fields of 
psychology and social work. In the field of pro- 
bation, however, this proposition breaks down 
on both theoretical and practical grounds. On the 
theoretical side there is the fact that although 
our profession has many social work aspects, it 
is also involved in the business of social con- 
trol. This inherently means coercing subcultural 
groups into at least nominal acceptance of the 
laws of the dominant white society. 

On the practical side there are relatively few 
black probation officers in relationship to the size 
of the black caseload. Even if the field were com- 
mitted to assigning black officers to black proba- 
tioners there would be insufficient manpower to 
do so. This situation is not likely to improve in 
the near future because probation work seems 
to have little appeal to the black youth now 
coming out of our colleges. The black officers 
with whom I have discussed this problem feel 
very alienated from the black offender and almost 
as much at a loss for ways of dealing with these 
offenders as white officers. 

We are thus left in the following dilemma. We 
have a large number of black probationers com- 
bined with an overwhelmingly white staff in pro- 
bation departments. We owe it to ourselves, 
society, and the black community to develop ways 
to work as effectively as possible with the black 
caseload. The focus of this article will be to ex- 
plore some of the ways in which a white proba- 


Probation Officer, San Bernardino County, California 


tion officer might strive to work more effectively 
with the black probationer. 


A Black Subculture? 


One of the salient features of our age is the 
chasm which separates black and white. My own 
academic background has been in anthropology. 
Applying the insights of this field to probation, 
I have come to feel that the differences which 
separate black and white can best be described 
as cultural differences. The sociologist might in- 
sist that they are subcultural, but the hiatus is 
so great that it seems to me more useful in stres- 
sing the magnitude of the difference to charac- 
terize white and black America as two separate 
cultural entities existing side by side. Much of 
black culture is an adaption to the conditions 
imposed by the dominant white culture. White 
culture is almost autistic, existing independently 
of and usually trying to ignore the very existence 
of a separate cultural entity within the borders 
of the Nation. 

To prove the assumptions made in the para- 
graphs above would involve several chapters in 
an extended discussion of black America. Within 
the limited scope of this article, the reader is 
simply asked to question his own assumptions, 
test them against his own field experience, and 
if useful, add them to his casework approach. 

If the difference between black and white 
America is indeed cultural, several premises 
about casework with black Americans seem to 
follow. Within this framework, the sine qua non 
for working with blacks is at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of the content of black culture. This 
discussion is far too limited to present a detailed 
description of this culture. Only the broadest of 
its characteristics can be touched on here. The 
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points to be covered are the aspects which I feel 
are of overwhelming significance in probation 
casework with black Americans. 

Perhaps the most salient trait which blacks 
derive from their cultural matrix is the black 
rage syndrome described by Grier and Cobbs in 
the book of the same title. Blacks are almost 
universally enraged by the conditions under which 
they live. They blame white society for holding 
them in subjugation, limiting their social and 
economic opportunities, and exposing them to the 
brutal, dehumanizing process capsulized in the 
word “nigger.” Some blacks will deny their anger, 
but if you talk deeply and honestly with black 
Americans some aspect of black rage usually 
emerges. Sometimes the evidence is only in a 
psychosomatic channelizing of anger such as high 
blood pressure. Black rage can shade into a para- 
noid ego defense which blames every problem 
a black individual faces on white racism. This 
is a personal cop out, but at its worst it produces 
the hardened, violent, revolutionary criminal who 
may some day become a major problem to parole 
officers. 

A second aspect of black culture relevant to 
the probation officer is the absolute alienation 
of blacks from the values and institutions of 
white society. This will vary among blacks and 
reaches its absolute level among the criminal 
variant of black culture with whom probation 
officers most often deal. Black rage is the emo- 
tional and intellectual trigger of black alienation. 
If “whitey” degrades and confines the black man, 
what basis is there for loyalty to his institutions 
or values? Concepts like law and order or the 
need for law to guarantee the smooth functioning 
of society are rendered absolutely meaningless 
when viewed in this cultural framework. 

Alienation from the values and institutions of 
white society enables a black to commit what 
whites would call a criminal act without guilt 
or remorse. Blacks may simulate such feelings 
to avoid the consequences, but with the alienated 
black this remorse will be real only if the offense 
involves other blacks or some other value of black 
culture has been violated. An example from my 
own caseload is a black mother who for years 
has shown no concern over her son’s involvement 
in burglary. Now he is charged with attempted 
murder. She feels murder is a “real”? crime and 
swears she will never see her son again if she 
becomes convinced he is guilty. 

Another characteristic of black culture of con- 


cern to the probation officer is that a significant 
proportion of the ghetto community is dependent 
upon some version of the illegal hustle for their 
livelihood. Living by the hustle means that a black 
develops one or a combination of illegal or semi- 
legal means of support. Such niches include 
pimping, drug pushing, prostitution, welfare 
fraud, theft, and selling stolen property. I do 
not mean to imply that all or even most blacks 
support themselves by such activity, but the pro- 
portion that does in a ghetto community is always 
significant. Needless to say, this proportion is 
particularly prominent in the probation caseload. 

Another characteristic of black culture with 
which the probation officer should be familiar is 
its group solidarity. This solidarity is best cap- 
sulized in blacks’ references to each other as 
brother and sister. Blacks feel alienated from and 
discriminated against by the larger white society. 
To compensate they have developed an ingroup 
feeling of their own. Mutual help is the ideal. 
This often devolves, however, into simply not 
calling in outsiders such as the police or probation 
officers to solve community or family problems. 
Black cultural values are particularly adamant 
about not giving information to outsiders which 
will damage other blacks. 

Related to the solidarity of the community is 
its linkage by a well developed grapevine. Blacks 
spend a great deal of time talking about what 
other blacks are doing. News and rumors spread 
quickly from mouth to mouth. I believe this is 
much more marked in a black community than 
in any urban or suburban white community. Rural 
whites would probably be much the same in this 
particular respect. This may reflect the recent 
rural southern roots of most blacks as well as 
the cohesiveness of the community. 

Probation officers will usually find that black 
probationers know far more about other blacks 
in their caseload than the probation officer. Trying 
to elicit any such information, however, would 
invite suspicion and be met with evasion. 

I should also emphasize that black culture is 
not a monolithic entity. It has several variations 
in the North alone. Any more than a hint as to 
these subdivisions is beyond the scope of this 
article. I would, however, briefly characterize the 
main subdivisions as the transplanted rural 
southern type, the black bourgeoisie type, and the 
poor ghetto type. The poor ghetto variant is of 
most concern to the probation officer because it is 
the most criminally inclined. The characteristics 
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of black culture discussed here can be found in all 
these subdivisions, but they are most marked 
among the poor ghetto group. 


Black Culture as an Adaptation 


There has been much theorizing within anthro- 
pology to the effect that all culture is adaptive. 
I think this model is very fruitful if it is used 
to explain the aspects of black culture which we 
have been discussing. In their roughly 400 years 
on this continent, black people have had to endure 
a variety of unfavorable circumstances ranging 
from slavery to economic and social discrimina- 
tion. Many of the traits of black culture in this 
country can be viewed as adaptations to the un- 
favorable circumstances that blacks have been 
forced to deal with in their historical odyssey in 
North America. 

In black rage we are harvesting the seeds of 
injustice sown over these last centuries. It is 
unlikely that any subservient caste would endure 
what black people have endured without devel- 
oping a rage syndrome. Black rage also has adap- 
tive features in the following sense. Blacks have 
been degraded and held at the bottom of society 
for so long that many blacks have internalized 
deep-seated feelings of worthlessness and help- 
lessness. Black rage offers itself as an ego defense 
against these feelings. Without this defense over- 
whelming feelings of worthlessness and helpless- 
ness might intrude into consciousness and im- 
mobilize the personalitv. I want to emphasize here 
that I feel that blacks have been treated unjustly 
in this country and their rage is a predictable and 
normal phenomenon given their historical cir- 
cumstances. As a secondary feature it is adaptive 
in that it offers a useful ego defense widely used 
by unstable individuals within black culture. 

A sense of alienation from white society is 
also adaptive. In terms of their historical ex- 
perience in this country, alienation results from 
an accurate perception of social conditions and 
appropriate action based on these perceptions. 
Throughout the history of this country the intent 
of the white majority has been to exclude the 
black from the mainstream of society. The black 
should be available for cheap labor. He should 
not be allowed to compete for the better jobs, 
allowed to live next door, or have a significant 
role in the political process. Very recently this 
has started to break down. Much discrimination 
still exists and we will be confronted with resi- 


dues of ill will for a long time even if full equality 
could be granted over night. 

The firm conviction of his alienation from the 
mainstream of American society frees the black 
from what could be an immobilizing conflict. With 
all the barriers to full participation in white 
society, the black until very recently would get 
nowhere if he tried to internalize the values of 
white society. To make realistic survival deci- 
sions and to put together the most satisfying 
life style possible under the circumstances, the 
black American needed to separate himself from 
any loyalty to the values and institutions of white 
society. 

Of the hustle, little need to be said to explain its 
adaptive value. Blacks have always been excluded 
from the most lucrative roles in our society. First 
this was done by formal institutions such as 
slavery and segregation. Now most blacks find 
themselves across a cultural chasm from the 
white. As a result of his different experience, 
the black American cannot simulate the middle 
class mannerisms so useful in seeking employ- 
ment. Often his education has been inferior, and 
he has been emotionally scarred by a background 
of poverty. Even today only a black elite of back- 
ground and/or intelligence can compete meaning- 
fully with whites for jobs and power in our 
society. If you take an individual of above average 
talent and ambition who totally lacks the skills to 
compete in the white world and add a dash of 
black rage and alienation, the product is the 
ghetto hustler. 

Black solidarity is also adaptive. This is a logi- 
cal development of alienation and discrimination. 
Since black skin is white society’s basis for dis- 
crimination, it is the black man’s rallying point. 
Black solidarity is highly adaptive in that it en- 
ables the community to pull together and help 
each other out against what would otherwise 
be hopeless odds. It also prevents whites from 
using a divide and conquer approach in the ghetto. 

I should emphasize that solidarity is an ideal 
value of black culture, and that the reality often 
falls far short of the ideal. This solidarity is often 
more of an emotional tie based on identification 
than a consistent unity of the community against 
outsiders. Black people are notorious for their 
factiousness and infighting within their own com- 
munity. Sometimes this infighting reaches the 
point where blacks inform on each other to out- 
siders or call in law enforcement as an ally 
against other blacks. This is generally regarded 
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as a violation of the community’s mores, however. 

No claim is made that this vignette of black 
culture as relevant to the probation officer is com- 
plete. Anyone who is really serious about working 
with blacks should pursue this further. One of 
the best ways is to talk openly with ghetto blacks, 
if you can ever get their confidence as a probation 
officer. This is difficult, if not impossible. Fortu- 
nately there are a number of good books in this 
area. The ones with which I am familiar are in- 
cluded in the bibliography. 


Culturally Oriented Casework 


Moving on from aspects of black culture, I 
would like to examine some of the techniques 
which a white probation officer can use in work- 
ing with black probationers. The first area of 
concern revolves around whether or not to bring 
up the matter of race where relevant. Many 
whites seem to feel more comfortable pretending 
that race does not make any difference any more. 
They like to talk as if full equality is here now, 
and all Americans are just the same. This is a 
fiction that makes black people very uncomfort- 
able. Most black people are acutely aware of their 
black culture and how it varies from white cul- 
ture. They are also extremely wary of discrimina- 
tion and scrutinize whites carefully to find 
evidence of prejudice. 

I feel that race and black culture should be 
discussed frankly and openly with blacks. If it 
is not, the probationer is very likely to attribute 
thoughts to the probation officer which are not 
in fact his. If a probation officer can handle dis- 
cussions of racial issues and differences with 
honesty and empathy, the black probationer is 
more likely to believe that the officer can give 
him reasonable advice in other areas where the 
probationer does not feel so knowledgeable. If an 
officer starts out by handling racial factors awk- 
wardly, the rest of his counseling is likely to be 
shelved as irrelevant. 

Somewhat related to this last point is the use 
of the reality principle in casework with blacks. 
This is probably the best single tool a white case- 
worker has in working with blacks. Attempts to 
rebuild the personality structure of the black pro- 
bationer or really even to try to improve black 
family life to avoid pressure areas leading to 
criminal acting out are usually beyond the grasp 
of the white probation officer. 

By use of the reality principle I mean pointing 
out immovable reality factors which must be dealt 
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with by the probationer. To implement this ap- 
proach the probationer and officer should agree 
on a minimal goal which both can accept as 
desirable. The lowest common denominator of 
course is keeping the probationer out of an insti- 
tution. Other areas such as finding a job are 
feasible if the probationer really wants to find 
one. Once such mutual goals are set, the probation 
officer can use his knowledge of the black proba- 
tioner as a person and his black cultural context 
to point out traps in his life style and cultural 
patterns which are going to lead the probationer 
right into an institution or sabotage his other 
goals. 

In addition to the reality principle, the white 
officer in dealing with blacks can use some of 
the built-in structure of black culture in his case- 
work. Black culture itself has a variety of roles 
some of which are not likely to get individuals 
into trouble with law enforcement. One of the 
safest roles from this standpoint is the religious. 
Black culture has deep religious roots. The old 
line black Christian churches, however, seem to 
appeal mostly to older southern blacks. The Mus- 
lims, although virulently antiwhite, seem to keep 
their followers on a puritanical track which might 
keep them out of trouble with law enforcement. 


Black Is Beautiful 


What I consider a more positive movement is 
the drive for black pride and black identity. If 
carried to their logical developments, these move- 
ments should substantially improve the mental 
health of the black population and cut at many of 
the roots of crime in the black community. In 
guiding a black probationer in this direction there 
is, however, one potential pitfall. Black psychol- 
ogist Charles W. Thomas in a dialogue published 
in Psychology Today (September 1970) describes 
a five-step process in the development of black 
identity. The first stage is ‘fa brother who wastes 
all his time rapping on whitey.” The second stage 
includes a conflict about “burning down the city 
or grabbing a gun.” Needless to say this could 
get a probationer in trouble. 

If a black probationer is moved in this direc- 
tion, this risk should be stressed to him. Thoughts 
are OK; black rage is often justified, but violence 
will lead only to incarceration. Here again the 
reality principle dovetails into the casework ap- 
proach. 

The final stage of black psychological evolution 
is an exciting one for both races “ ... through 
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your unique blackness you lose your hangups 


about race, sex, and social class, and see 
part of humanity in all its flavors.” 


1 
i 


age, 
yours If a 
Chanve the word blackness to whiteness and you 
have a goal that would be a great accomplishment 
for a white. A person with this kind of intact 
evo structure is not likely to become involved in 
criminal behavior. 1 would regard this as a very 
desirable goal for a probationer. 

This that such a black man 
get in trouble again. He will most likely 
become involved in the black struggle and may 
vet into trouble with political overtones. To me, 
far more constructive than violent crime 
against the person and property of others. Hope- 
fully our courts will allow ample latitude for 
and reform. 


does not mean 


will never 
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political protes 


Casework Traps 

We have touched on some of the positive aspects 
of casework with black probationers. It might be 
well now to mention some of the things which a 
white probation oflicer would do well to avoid. 
lwo of the worst mistakes have already been 

lhe first is trying to “rehabilitate’’ 
«i black probationer into a white mold. The second 
is to try to pass over and ignore the differences 
between black and white. There is still discrimi- 
nation in America. White America now holds 
inost of the material wealth and power positions 
in our civilization. A black who wants his share 
has a long uphill fight. To deny these facts of 
modern America taxes one’s credibility with the 
black probationer. 

A third pitfall is of a different nature, but is 
no less destructive of probation casework. This 
is to fall into the trap of being a white liberal 
patsy. Black people tend to be highly realistic 
and pragmatic. They respect strength and de- 
termination. Most West African societies from 
whence the American Negro came were headed 
by autocratic chiefs and kings. This tradition has 
been continued here in the form of the black 
matriarch who rules her family with an iron 
hand. 


touched upon 


Pragmatism and realistic evaluation of their 
own world lead blacks to expect interpersonal 
relationships to be based on some form of self- 
interest. At its best this might be an enlightened 
self-interest. At worst blacks expect frank mutual 
exploitation. Deep-rooted traditions of autocracy 
and matriarchy lead blacks to expect those with 
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power to use and enjoy it. Most blacks are artists 
at manipulating whites when they care to do it. 
The probation officer who falls into the trap of 
abdicating his inherent authority and trying to 
“help” the black will most likely be regarded 
as a fool. 

This is not to say that a helping relationship 
has no place in working with blacks. If this ap- 
proach is to be used, however, the probation of- 
ficer should spell out what his motives are, what 
the limits are, and what he will do if the limits 
are transgressed. The probation officer who wants 
to take a helping role needs to examine his own 
motivations. Often this can be a cover up for 
underlying hostility. To credibly explain to a 
black who may hate all whites why you want to 
help him requires considerable self-awareness. If 
the probation officer is deceiving himself, this 
will very likely be picked up intuitively by the 
probationer. 


The Alternatives 
I realize that much of what I have said here 
may be unpalatable to many people in the field 
of probation. Myths such as “Full equality exists 
now’; “Any black who wants can make it’; and 


“Black people are no different from whites” are 


very popular. They are part of the ego defenses 
of white people and white culture. I am also ad- 
vocating channeling blacks toward black pride 
and black identity which may be unacceptable to 
many probation officers. 

Personally, I regard the goals set forth by 
Thomas in the quest for black identity as very 
desirable. For those who do not I can only say, 
what are the alternatives? Law enforcement and 
probation are not now working effectively with 
black people. To try to pour blacks into a mold 
which has no prototype in their culture is very un- 
realistic. If we could rehabilitate a black into 
something as white as ourselves, we would 
thoroughly cut off his roots in his own community. 
His chances of being accepted in a white com- 
munity would still be remote. The prognosis for 
such an approach is dismal indeed. For those 
who cannot tolerate cultural pluralism, I would 
suggest that they regard the casework approach 
outlined here as one with limited goals, but goals 
which are within our reach, and whose imple- 
mentation might lead to a successful probation 
program for a large segment of our caseload. 
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Participation in Correctional Management by 
Offender Self-Help Groups 


By J. J. ENOMOTO 
Superintendent, California Correctional Institution, Tehachapi 


F A GOAL of the correctional process is to max- 

imize influences upon offenders that will help 

keep them out of prison and minimize influ- 
ences that will help bring them back, then direct 
offender participation in the process is essential. 
In this article I write specifically about that 
phase of the process that involves adult correc- 
tional institutions. 

Correctional history has often emphasized the 
reverse. The concept of offender self-determi- 
nation has been given lip service, but seldom has 
extended beyond superficial involvement. We have 
seen the offender in a framework of a special 
category of human being, even subhuman. Indeed, 
this is understandable when we note that the 
felony offender is “civilly dead.” If a person is 
expected to make decisions on the outside, then 
it is logical to maximize opportunities for him 
to do it inside. 


What Is Self-Help? 


Issue-oriented self-help groups, whether they 
are ethnically identified or not, provide natural 
vehicles for this, because they tend to bring out 
individual potential and stress self-responsibility. 
if this concept is to develop, it is necessary 
for us to see the offender as an actively con- 
tributing force in what is happening to him, or 


with him. If self-help means anything, the 
offender cannot be an object of services. He has 
to be a part of the service process. This might 
sound pollyannish, but is the essence of reality 
if the idea of offender self-help groups has any 
real meaning. 


The potential of self-help groups will not be 
truly tapped unless they become participants in 
correctional management. The concept of self-help 
means what it says—helping yourself. In the 
traditional correctional institution an inmate can 
help himself easiest by conforming to the estab- 
lished routine, i.e., “going along with the pro- 
gram,” avoiding disciplinary incidents, and re- 
maining anonymous. This assumption is based 
upon the premise that correctional managers, 
by and large, have not placed high premiums 
upon inmate individuality, creativity, or criticism 
of what we do. 

Most institutional programs are established and 
presented to inmates. They are rarely the result 
of inmate participation in their making, and they 
usually are didactic in nature. This observation 
is not intended to derogate traditional training 
and academic programs which meet definite needs 
and provide positive gains. However, it is intended 
to point out that self-help groups, whether they 
are ethnically identified or not, usually have a 
unique kind of motivation arising from gut level 
and common concerns. The self-generating nature 
of these groups offers a valuable opportunity for 
managers to tap their positive energy and ideas 
that are so often missing in a prison in order to 
manage institutions better. 


Potential for Offenders and Managers 


The above conclusion is based on the idea that 
giving inmates an active role in what happens to 
them is an antidote for the dependency fostering 


a 


poison that is part of prison. If it does that, it 
is good management. 

Communications, an overworked but relevant 
word, is a problem that plagues most correctional 
administrators. Its lack affects staff and inmates 
alike. It is at the root of the majority of insti- 
tutional problems. Properly guided self-help 
groups can give management and inmates an 
excellent communications tool. It is in the mutual 
interest of inmates and administrators to work 
together in an enabling and nonrepressive atmo- 
sphere. Disorganized and unmanaged self-help 
groups can be the breeding ground for revolu- 
tionary and disruptive behavior that help neither 
inmates nor staff. They can: 

1. Help us recognize real program needs. 

2. In the case of ethnic groups, help us under- 
stand the whole concept of ethnic identity. 

3. Be the vehicles for positive translation of 
minority group concerns. 

4. Give us the benefit of inmate-to-inmate im- 
pact for better acceptance of programs. Self-help 
groups have in their nature some of the same 
positive elements for management that make the 
ex-offender a valuable helping force for the pa- 
rolee, e.g., the “parole aide.” 

One can ask whether correctional institutions 
have as one of their missions the changing of 
social systems, which is the major mission of 
issue-oriented offender self-help groups, par- 
ticularly those organized along ethnic lines. 

The answer to this must be in the affirmative 
if institutions are to be more than warehouses. 
All advances in penology have come slow, but 
have been parallel to social changes, although 
lagging badly behind. Institutions are no longer 
isolated vacuums, and many concerned citizens 
have joined professionals in taking an active 
interest in what happens inside. 

The concept is growing of inmates helping 
themselves to learn more about the society to 
which they are returning, and having an active 
part in improving the correctional system in 
which they have the biggest stake. Correctional 
administrators must not only recognize this 
concept intellectually but, more important, feel 
it. One practical way to help offenders prepare 
to adjust to today’s conflicting society is to 
encourage them to improve the correctional 
system of which they are a part. One approach is 
to support issue-oriented offender groups. We 
often are prone to be anxious and suspicious of 
inmate groups. We rationalize this with many 
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reasons why such groups are dangerous, threaten 
our authority, etc. This is not to say that poorly 
supervised and apathetically supported groups 
will not become negative and dangerous, especially 
when strong and violence-prone inmates are 
allowed to take over. 

We are deluding ourselves if we believe that 
offenders today can be individually “treated” in 
an institutional vacuum while ignoring the ills 
of the social systems from which they came and 
to which they will return. This position does not 
deny the reality of individual responsibility for 
antisocial acts nor does it suggest that only the 
environment is to blame for crime. 


Some Problems 


We deal here largely with ethnic self-help 
groups, because they are the ones with which 
we are most concerned today. Several major 
problems are here enumerated: 

1. Revolutionary Threat—Unless self-help 
groups are properly guided, and that is empha- 
sized, they can become tools for revolutionary and 
violent elements. These groups need maximum 
autonomy within wide, but sensitive, adminis- 
trative limits. We can ill afford a condition of 
anarchy anywhere, least of all in a prison, so 
we must manage these groups. 

2. The Identity Motive-—We believe that many 
administrators have difficulty really feeling what 
the identity thing among minority inmates is all 
about. If we do not feel it, it can be discounted 
easily as a valid force. Because the offender is 
stripped of most of the material and psychological 
symbols that give a person a sense of dignity and 
self-worth, it is understandable that this concept 
of ethnic identity can be of real importance to a 
minority group offender. In fact, this is a phe- 
nomenon of today’s ethnic society as a whole. 
The fact that some ‘‘get on the bandwagon” for 
their own ulterior motives does not negate the 
concept as positive and relevant. The answer to 
this problem can only come through an “ed- 
ucational” process and exposure. 

3. Self-Segregation.—Since integration is the 
watchword, any concept that encourages racial 
separatism can be criticized. A cue should be 
taken from the community where racial pride and 
awareness are now seen as positive and desirable 
traits. We do live in a multiracial nation, not a 
“melting pot.” Minorities do not have to be 
ashamed of their ethnicity, or try to blend into the 
white society. This does not say that integration 
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merely 


bad, It 


pride 


savs that integration and ethnic 
incompatible. It should 
in an institution. 

1, Administrative Support—Lukewarm_ back- 


ing of self-help 


ana 1aentity are not 


be no aifferent 


groups is worse than having no 


groups at all. It encourges inmates and_ then 
frustrates them. It widens rather than narrows 
the staff inmate communications gap. It is usually 
accompanied by carelessness, and results in neg- 
ative and antiadministration elements taking 
ver. These groups require top level staff interest 
backing als require direct sponsorship 
y top level staff. Reasonable budget allocations 
are sentia 

5. Outside Forces.—Sensitivity to social move- 
ments in the outside community is a must in 
working with self-help groups. Maximum use 
hould be made of interested and concerned 


citizens who volunteer to enter prisons and work 
ups. At the same time we must be 
that some individuals and groups will 


ith such ere 


attempt to use inmates for their own ends which 
can be revolutionary and violent in nature. Active 


and alert management of groups is the best in- 


surance against such possibilities. 


6. Stati Attitudes —Negative staff attitudes 
will kill any program, and there is always that 
problem when we deal with ethnic self-help 


groups. The cries of “reverse discrimination,” 
“turning the joint over to the Blacks,” ete., are 
not uncommon. When racial prejudice is an 
ongoing problem we should not expect these kinds 
of groups to be completely accepted. 

What do we do to change staff attitudes? Noth- 


efficiency of institution 
involvement in institution 
another mechanism 


social structure alienates 
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Management as 
bringing inmates and staff into collaborative interaction. 
management 
for reducing the extent to which prison 
inmates from 


ing magical. All we ean do is to increase person-to- 
person contact, improve our supervising tech- 
niques, improve our training approaches, and, 
above all, remember the cold hard fact that we 
govern correctional institutions, with the consent 
of the governed. Perhaps we now need to add 
the concept of participation? 


Some Do’s and Dowts 


Following are some guidelines for conducting 
self-help groups: 

® Assign an overall coordinator with enough 
“juice” to make decisions. 

® Assign top administrative staff, e.g., deputy 
superintendent, to sponsor self-help groups. 

® Budget reasonable funds to 
groups, i.e., materials, typewriters, ete. 

® Know the identity and community reputation 
of outside sponsors. 

® Make it unmistakably clear that the top man 
supports self-help groups. 

® Establish an communication net- 
work that effectively lets all staff and inmates 
know what is happening with self-help groups. 

® Do not assume that staff and inmates under- 
stand or appreciate self-help groups. 

® Do not relegate responsibility for self-help 
groups to line staff. 

® Do not force groups to operate on good will 
and no funds. 

® Do not confuse inmates by giving them the 
idea that they can be a participating part of man- 
agement, if you do not mean it. This 
dangerous. 


support such 


ongoing 


can be 


inmate involvement with 
staff is not so important for its practical contribution to the 


function in 
Inmate 
thus be still 


for its social 


groups can 
and 
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increases their identification with other offenders. —TASK FORCE ON 
CORRECTIONS, THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 


AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE (1967). 
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F THE QUESTION, “What changes have you ef- 
| fected in the way you run your institution?” 

were put to prison administrators the re- 
sponses that one would receive would be wholly 
predictable. For the most part they would center 
around the issues of control: ‘“‘We haven’t had 
an escape here in over 15 years,” “Security is 
too tight and, besides, the inmates know they 
wouldn’t be successful if they tried to escape,” 
“We have some of the best trained guards in 
the state’—or of treatment services: ‘““‘We have 
two full time doctors and six part-time staff 
psychiatrists now,” “Since we put on the recrea- 
tion director there are big improvements in the 
inmate’s attitudes and morale,” “If only we had 
more qualified people we could improve our pro- 
gram over what it is now by 100 percent’—or 
of related “technological” and “hardware” im- 
provements or plant refurbishing. The conspic- 
uous absence of comments relating to changes 
that center on improving the success of imprison- 
ment, that of reducing recidivism and crime gen- 
erally, or of adopting management innovations 
found in other complex organizations, is striking. 
The latter changes are regarded by many prison 
administrators as being beyond the ken of any 
sensible administrator and without the reach of 
finance. 

Because of this, prison systems throughout the 
country have been content to lumber through time 
while continuing to apply the same measures and 
techniques for handling offenders as did the fore- 
bearers of the modern prison. “Almost all the 
objectives ever propounded and almost all the 
measures ever applied in dealing with non-con- 
formists since the beginning of recorded time 
are still employed today in the management of 
law violators.” (Schnur, 1958: 772). To be sure, 
there have been changes in the way in which in- 
mates are dealt with in prison, but these have 
been primarily motivated not from within the 
prison but from without. “Indeed, until recent 
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times, penal reform has been to a large extent 
dictated not by a carefully studied plan to develop 
effective penal treatment, but by humanitarian 
sentiments.” (Sellin, 1958: 590). This is not to 
deprecate these early efforts, however, without 
other measures to improve prison service all that 
humanitarian reforms actually accomplish is to 
make the inmate more comfortable for his stay. 
The hiatus in the offender’s criminal career makes 
his banishment from society less cruel but equally 
ineffective in deterring him from committing fur- 
ther depredations against society. Yet, we must 
remain on shaky grounds whenever we reach 
these conclusions for there is little evidence to 
support what are really “intuitive” or “gut” re- 
actions. “Thus, a statement that the prison is a 
failure because it has not efficiently performed 
its integrating function [for society] must be 
based on humanitarian, political, or other non- 
scientific grounds, for there can be no scientific 
data underlying the statement. Neither is there 
any scientific evidence that the prison has been a 
‘suecess’ in this regard.” (Cressey, 1958: 757). 

Because we have no criteria to assess prison 
performance, some may be led to conclude that 
the prison has failed abjectly. Worse, it is often 
concluded that the prison is totally out of touch 
with the times and not suited to the tasks we now 
expect an adaptive system of criminal justice to 
deal with. Sweeping and critical comments such 
as these are not without merit. However, there 
have been too many times when similar charges 
have been laid without a consideration of the 
factors behind the apparent problems at wi. » 
criticism is directed. That the prison appears tv 
be ineffective, inefficient, and archaic goes with- 
out saying, but so too are many of the other 
system agents in the criminal justice pi .ess. 
“Many of the criminal justice system’s difficulties 
stem from its reluctance to change old ways or, 
to put the same proposition in reverse, its re- 
luctance to try new ones.” (President’s Commis- 
sion, 1967(a): 14). Perhaps one of the reasons 
why so many people see the prison as the crimi- 
nal justice system’s anachronism is that it is per- 
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mitted to function away from the social system 
in a highly invisible fashion. As a result, the 
public is not able to adjust its expectations and 
evaluations of prison performance through time. 
When the public becomes aware of the prison 
it is usually only when specific problems gain 
publicity in the media. When this occurs, public 
attention is centered on the terminal point of a 
whole series of adaptations and intervening con- 
tingencies, and understanding of which is essen- 
tial to comprehend the prison and its problems 
at any given time. As a result, prison managers 
are deprived of supportive public feedback which 
is essential for successfully effecting change. As 
one example, the prison goes on with its policies 
of strict control designed to contain a few dan- 
gerous inmates, a carryover from earlier days, 
while the public marches to the tune of such 
advanced notions as community mental health 
treatment facilities. Therefore, when charges are 
leveled against the prison’s backwardness con- 
sideration must be given this factor as well as 
others intrinsic to the operations of the prison 
which place obstacles to change in the path of 
prison management. 


Kinds of Change Within the Prison 


Change in the prison should not be considered 
to be good in itself just because a lack of change 
is construed to be an indicator of maladjustment 
or stagnation, but attention must be directed to 
what is to be changed. When we speak of change 
in prisons there is an entire range and quality of 
activity that must be considered. For analytical 
purposes these may be classified into three 
groups.' The first and foremost purpose of pris- 
ons, as some penologists claim, is to change the 
offender into a more law-abiding citizen. A 
second form in which we find changes in the 
prison are those changes in management aimed 
at increasing organizational efficiency. Finally, 
changes of many sorts may occur because of the 
prison’s relationships with other socioeconomic 
institutions. 


Changing the Offender 
First, there is the change that is supposed to 
occur in the offender himself. This has been con- 
sidered to be either rehabilitation or resocializa- 


1 This article does not 


concern itself with changes in ancillary 
activities of the prison or of change in prison industries. A separate 
study could be undertaken showing the development of prison indus- 
tries as contrasted with the economy outside prison walls. Such a 
study would, in all probability, reveal that chanve and innovation 
come more slowly to the prison industries’ techniques of production 
us compared to the economy as a whole. 


tion. In the former case the offender refrains 
from committing further crimes possibly because 
the opportunity no longer exists after release 
from prison. In the latter, on the other hand, the 
released offender abstains from engaging in crim- 
inal acts even when the opportunity exists be- 
cause of an internalized fear of negative sanc- 
tions. (Galtung, 1958). The underlying theory is 
that, “There can be no permanent protection, un- 
less the effort to rehabilitate the individual suc- 
ceeds, unless during his incarceration something 
has happened to the offender which makes him no 
longer a threat to life or property.” (Heyns, 
1964: 12). 

One residual of this particular change objective 
is that programs developed to effect change in the 
offender are often viewed to be “rehabilitative” 
because they are nonpunitive in nature. Thus, 
“Psychotherapy, vocational education, counseling, 
and even direct financial assistance are viewed 
as ‘corrective’ principally because they are non- 
punitive, not because they have been demonstra- 
ted as effective methods for changing criminals 
into noncriminals.” (Cressey, 1958: 758). A posi- 
tive consequence, however, has been a move to- 
ward improving classification schemes to be em- 
ployed in determining what prison program an 
offender will be placed in to improve his chance 
for success in the outside world. Typologies and 
treatment patterns have been developed to meet 
these ends. There have been indications that the 
development of such diagnostic and classification 
typologies will improve the success of prison 
treatment programs substantially. 

Unfortunately, programs that attempt to 
change the individual often have to be set aside 
in response to the need of controlling collective 
inmate conduct. In a showdown between the two 
camps the demands made by custodial per- 
sonnel usually win out. What is created, then, is 
an “irrational equilibrium” (Conrad, 1967) be- 
tween the needs to change the offender into a 
law-abiding citizen and the added requirement to 
control his every action and activity. Since con- 
trol is often considered by inmates to be a punish- 
ment in itself, the situation is such that the 
inmate becomes cynical and bitter toward all 
prison programs even if they stress positive in- 
dividual change. 


Internally Induced Change in Operations 


The second modal type of change found within 
prisons is that introduced by the administration 
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to improve prison operations or procedures in one 
of two ways. First, changes may be adduced to 
improve the effectiveness or efficiency of prison 
security. Second, changes may be effected by the 
administration in operating policy aimed at 
achieving the “rehabilitative ideal” of the prison 
while not being geared to a particular inmate. 
In the latter case the change in operations and 
the change in prisoners are highly congruent; 
at least they have the same goal of changing the 
“sinner” into a “saint.” The former instance, 
however, is usually thought of as being the direct 
antithesis of rehabilitation and only serves to 
further tilt the already “irrational” equilibrium 
off in the direction of a coercive orientation 
although the reasons for implementing such 
change do not have this as an intended conse- 
quence. Yet while the first category is geared to 
the expectations of the custodial personnel and 
the second to the treatment staff and inmates, 
they both have one feature in common. Both may 
be introduced or supported within the institution 
for no better reason that “tradition” or “estab- 
lished practice.” “We still do a great many things 
in prison as a matter of tradition or in the un- 
tested belief that they are necessary and bene- 
ficial. This is true with respect both to rigid 
security measures and to the most liberal and ex- 
pensive training and treatment efforts.” (Dunbar 
in Studt, et al., 1968: xi). The “why” of this pro- 
cess deserves fuller discussion if problems of 
change in prison management are to be under- 
stood. 

This can be conceptualized by considering that 
any given practice, such as silence in the dining 
hall or shop, was at one time designed and im- 
plemented in order to serve some distinct purpose. 
In the case given it was proposed that enforced 
silence would remove the risk of “mutual con- 
tamination,” while avoiding the horrors of isola- 
tion. Further, silence prevents inmate collusion 
which might have an escape attempt at its end. 

As procedures develop to support these prac- 
tices they attain a ritualistic (see Merton, 1957: 
131-160) status in prison operation. Consequently 
the prison guards, and to some extent other lower 
level administrators, develop a mode of adaption 
which conforms to the established ritual. In es- 
sence they become “organization automatons” 
who are concerned not with the content of a given 
rule but simply that it be followed without ques- 
tion. For organizations, such as the prison, which 
must operate without disruption, this can be a 


highly functional adaptation. For, as one student 
puts it, “... the organization automaton accepts 
institutional means even though they may be 
charged by fiat, demanding only they be labelled 
legitimate changes in the rules.” (Dubin, 1959: 
159, emphasis supplied). However, this argument 
is fallacious on a number of grounds. First, the 
organization automaton may be so cathected to 
the ritual itself that he will resist change, labelled 
as legitimate or not, if it means that the role 
expectations that have been created, e.g., between 
inmate and guard, will be shifted or extirpated 
thus making his role harder to play. Second, the 
source of the change must be considered. That is, 
if there is a shift of personnel in policy making 
positions the new administration may receive less 
legitimacy from the guards, i.e., by being per- 
ceived to have no awareness of “life in the yard.” 

Both of these processes are illustrated in one 
account of a change in prison management and 
a concomitant shift from an authoritarian to 
liberal regime. (McCleery, 1957). The guards in 
this case failed to accord the new administration 
full legitimacy necessary for successful imple- 
mentation of the latter’s treatment programs. 
“The policy-making group had gained status with- 
out gaining influence.” In addition, the change in 
policy that accompanied the change in orientation 
of the prison meant that inmate communication, 
which formerly had to pass through the custodial 
staff upward, was aitered, creating a feeling 
among the custodial personnel that their power 
had been usurped. Gone, too, was the influence 
that the guards wielded over the treatment staff 
(which had reduced it to a nonunit of the prison 
under the control of the guards who regulated 
the flow of inmates to its services), as well as the 
guard’s influence on inmate behavior through in- 
formal means. Also directly affected was the in- 
mate’s social system. Inmate factions developed 
as a consequence of the values embodied in the 
inmate code being violated which further reduced 
the coherence of the inmate group. 

In assessing the impacts of these changes in 
the prison one cannot, however, make the as- 
sumption that because the prison is a coercive 
organization this result is either expected or 
unique to that form of organization alone. The 
same phenomenon has been observed when pro- 
cedural changes were introduced under similar 
constraints in factories, which are utilitarian in 
orientation. 
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Finally, in further expanding upon the process 
by which traditional practices evolve, it is neces- 
sary to mention that after some procedures have 
been established to serve some ‘“‘purpose” and 
have later achieved “ritualistic” status the next 
step is that these practices become institutional- 
ized so that the expectations held by the involved 
groups become shared. If a particular practice 
does achieve this status the process can be more 
aptly said to institutionalize not so much the 
practice itself but the value it serves or goal it 
is to achieve. In the prison the end of most 
activity is to maintain control. The goal of con- 
trol is what becomes institutionalized and the 
means used to achieve it are taken as immutable 
givens—givens that will not be replaced unless a 
better method is available to fill its function more 
effectively and efficiently. In linking this with the 
other two stages in the “traditionalization” of 
procedure we can now say that, in a prison 
practices are often institutionalized by legiti- 
mizing a particular purpose through ritualistic 
adherence to its attainment such that mutual 
expectations are developed that support that in- 
stitution. A true “vicious circle.” 


Externally Induced Change in Operations 


While the former two modes of change were 
essentially intrainstitutional and involved the in- 
troduction of new procedures for rehabilitative 
or administrative reasons, this mode is extrainsti- 
tutional. 

In effecting change in prison management this 
may be the most efficient aspect. However, if 
foresight and or expert planning is lacking it 
could do more harm in a shorter period of time 
than if the prison had been left on its own. It has 
taken the prison system centuries to arrive at its 
present level of development through minute ac- 
cretions and personnel changes. The impact of a 
“sharp sudden shock” to this routine from the 
outside can quickly disintegrate the prison routine 
and balance in the direction of improvement or 
it can literally, wreak such havoc that any ad- 
vances that have been made can be reversed over- 
night. 

Not only can private agents and institutions 
outside the prison, discussed below, affect the 
prison adversely but also other agents and agen- 
cies in the criminal justice system. If courts begin 
to suddenly sentence more offenders to incarcera- 
tion and fewer to community supervision than 
they have in the past, prison inmate populations 
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can climb rapidly. In the same fashion, if parole 
boards begin to deny parole to a greater percent- 
age of those appearing before it the same result 
will obtain. So, too, if probation and parole officers 
begin to revoke a higher absolute number of cases. 
If there is no accommodative action taken to 
maintain the status quo of the prison vis a vis 
these other agencies (such as importuning the 
parole board to parole more inmates if the court 
has sentenced more offenders to prison) the re- 
sult is tantamount to forcing administrative ad 
hoc adaptations to be implemented. In a situation 
such as the one given this may mean that all 
“treatment” programs may be subverted to the 
need to maintain order and control under ex- 
tremely overcrowded conditions—conditions con- 
ducive to riot. In such a situation there may be a 
total disorganization of mutual expectation on the 
part of the guards, inmates, and administration. 
The guards may demand a higher level and “kind” 
of conformity from the inmates who cannot re- 
spond in a congruent fashion because they are 
experiencing what might be called “indignation 
of inmate integrity.” That is, they cannot justify 
the extra conformity demanded wnen they are 
subject to the additional negative influences of 
overcrowding. Beyond a point of “mortification” 
(Goffman, 1961) of the self, which the inmate 
will tolerate, he refuses to go without compensa- 
tion of some type. So, too, with the added re- 
sponsibilities imposed on the guard by the admin- 
istration. 

More formally, the courts have had an impact 
on the operations of the prison. Decisions have 
been handed down which define the prisoner’s 
right to medical care and access to the courts as 
well as the conditions they are subjected to in 
solitary confinement. The impact that these de- 
cisions, and ones similar to them, will have on 
the reorganization of the prison system may be 
immense, albeit long overdue. Whether or not the 
correctional system in general will respond by 
attempting to circumvent judicially induced re- 
quirements and change is equivocal. Yet, it may 
be that without judicial intervention in the wake 
of crisis little will be done by correctional initia- 
tive alone. (Cohen, 1969: 11): 

That we must often have crisis to stimulate change 
is a lamentable fact. If corrections is convinced of the 
need for change, and is able to mobilize itself in the 
precrisis stage, one can predict that it will be able to 
control its own destiny to a far greater extent than if 
it waits. Crisis tends to polarize opinion and to take 
the decisions away from those who are most directly 


affected. How corrections properly might react now— 
and therefore guide its own future—depends largely 
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on an understanding of the requirements of the due 

process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, which 

constitutes the template against which changes in the 
correctional process must be measured. 

In the private sector, prisons are in continuous 
interaction with other social and economic insti- 
tutions. Its dealings with each of them can affect 
the goal-setting and goal-attainment processes it 
sets for itself. In this interaction the larger 
society indirectly makes known to prison adminis- 
trators what it wants done or what it can be 
persuaded to support. Thus, the prison activities 
which interface with the larger society may take 
the form of competition, bargaining, co-optation 
or coalition (these responses of organizations are 
the contribution of Thompson and McEwen, 
1958) with other socioeconomic institutions which 
supply resources, goods or services essential 
to the operation of the prison, much the same as 
other social institutions. Depending upon the de- 
gree to which the prison is successful in gaining 
support or resource allocation it will be either 
successful in its operations (as they are per- 
ceived by those in positions to judge) or not. 
In sum (Selznick, 1966: 251) : 

All formal organizations are molded by forces tangen- 
tal to their rationally ordered structures and stated 
goals . . . moreover, the organization is imbedded in 
an institutional matrix and is therefore subject to 
pressures upon it from its environment, to which some 
general adjustment must be made. As a result, the 
organization may be significantly viewed as an adap- 
tive social structure, facing problems which arise 
simply because it exists as an organization in an 
institutional environment, independently of the special 
(economic, military, political) goals which called it 
into being. 

At this point it is interesting to note a curious 
condition under which the prison is forced to op- 
erate. That is, while the prison is a noncompeti- 
tive organization “ ...in the sense that no other 
organization challenges it directly ...” (Grosser, 
1960: 11) it has to compete nevertheless in vying 
for scarce resources which stand a chance to be 
allocated to more deserving operations. This is 
true in both the public and private marketplaces 
of society. 

In the public sphere the prison must compete 
with other governmental agencies such as wel- 
fare, police, mental health, and pollution abate- 
ment projects (among others) for finances and 
manpower. Of all public programs conducted by 


government, the peno-correctional agencies may 


2 It is interesting to note that while some conditions inhibit 
change, and are “obstacles,” others are change “accelorators.” Each 


of the “obstacles” can also be ‘“‘accelorators’ depending upon the 
role they play in particular prisons, and the way they are perceived 
by prison administrators. This article focuses upon the “obstacle” 


side of this two-edged sword and not on the “accelorator’’ side, 
although the same arguments may be proffered to explain change. 


suffer the most by receiving the least professional 
evaluation in determining resource allocations at 
budget time. In addition, not only are prisons and 
the like subject to manpower shortages and low 
quality personnel, they are not adequately pro- 
vided for in the capital construction programs of 
many states. Witness the large numbers of 
prisons still in operation which were built before 
1900. 

In competing in the private sector prisons fare 
abysmally also. The prison industry program may 
be the biggest failure of all, for at least two 
reasons. First, the prison has never competed 
successfully with private concerns in producing 
low-cost goods due to poor technology and work- 
manship found in the prison. And, second, the 
success of prisons in competing with the outside 
labor market has been thwarted at many points, 
especially during times of unemployment in the 
economy as a whole. “Political pressure brought 
to bear bv private industry and by labor organi- 
zations still remains one of the basic impediments 
to the development of prison industries.” (Presi- 
dent’s Commission, 1967 (b) : 55). 

While these problems exist today there are 
signs that there will be positive change in the 
future. The development of professional correc- 
tional “careermen” will, no doubt, help the prison 
achieve a higher standing in the eyes of many 
budget makers. Also, the pilot programs that are 
being carried out in training offenders as a man- 
power resource should make the prison a com- 
petitive source of manpower not only for govern- 
ment but also for private industry. 


Obstacles to Change in Prison Management 


At the very least, the obstacles to change in 
prison (and correctional management) are re- 
sponsible for giving form and body to those insti- 
tutions. By so _ structuring the prison these 
obstacles effectively circumscribe the limits of 
activities that are engaged in, the goals that are 
set and the means to achieve them. By saying 
what a prison is, then, not only is one saying what 
it is not, but also what the obstacles are which 
inhibit changes. A prison system is what the ob- 
stacles to change are—the two are coterminous.” 

It would seem that all one would have to do is 
identify all such obstacles in order to implement 
change strategies successfully. As appealing as 
this is, it simply is not all that should be done. 
A catalogue of shortcomings is fine, as far as it 
goes, but for anything more than fault-finding it 
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is inadequate. For an analytical change model to 
be constructed it is necessary to list obstacles, 
but it is surely not sufficient. A further step re- 
quires that the many diverse obstacles be related 
by some conceptual scheme so that a total under- 
standing can be arrived at. By so doing, theory 
could be developed and action programs and dem- 
onstration projects undertaken to improve prison 
and correctional management. 

One such conceptual scheme will be presented 
below. While this is an initial elaboration of such 
a frame of reference it should not be considered 
final. By applying it in specific situations it should 
be possible to modify it to account for particular 
conditions and thereby expand its utility for 
theory building and action projects. One note on 
methodology is necessary. That is, specific “‘sub- 
obstacles” such as poorly trained personnel, low 
wages, and the like are not included in this initial 
formulation. This is necessary because it is not 
poor personnel alone which create obstacles to 
change, but, more importantly, the structure of 
the system as a whole. It is foreseen that some 
will question this assumption, however, by study 
of the categories presented it will be seen that 
these contingencies can be accounted for—on a 
level of abstraction which defines not only these 
problems but also similar ones, such as the “type” 
of offenders sent to a particular institution, or of 
the ‘‘mix” of offenders in an institution. The four 
proposed categories are: (1) Conflicting Value 
Systems; (2) Goal Confusion; (3) Inadequate 
Information; and (4) Inverted Decision Making. 
It should be remembered that they also define the 
prison’s boundaries and operations, and may, in 
other instances, promote change. 


Conflicting Value Systems 


Each of the social groups that interact within 
the prison have a particular code, or value-set, 
which is used in evaluating specific situations 
to guide choices from competing paths of action 
(or inaction). Derived from these values are 
norms which coalesce around specific interests 
which determine the propriety of conduct, limits 
of action, and modes of adaptation for each group. 
The inmate social code has often been cited as 
one value system qva code. The particular ways 


3 Cf. Schnur’s (1958:773) conjecture of what 
would be from a shift in philosophy from the “old” to the ‘‘new’ 
penology. “‘Those who are devotees of the old penology may busy 
themselves with sabotaging new ideas by failing to carry out orders, 
by initiating conflicting policies, and by creating situations to dis- 
credit and embarrass the new staff. By these intrusions, they may 
utilization 


the consequences 


prevent the creation of the necessary conditions for the 
of the'new penology.” 
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in which guards conduct themselves and interact 
with inmates and peers is another area replete 
with value judgments. Indeed, the conflict be- 
tween custodial and professional staffs may be 
conceived as being the critical interface between 
two competing value systems. Besides individual 
groups, correctional systems also develop value 
orientations which serve to differentiate practi- 
tioner groups within it in the degree and kind of 
attachment they make to the ‘“‘system” orienta- 
tion. 

Depending then on the type of value system 
that one is committed to and the strength of that 
commitment, there will either be a greater or 
lesser degree of sharing of common values. That 
there are numerous value systems in open, or 
covert, conflict does not exclude the possibility 
that prison staff, guards, and inmates share some 
values. The inmate social code which stresses 
“do your own time—don’t interfere with inmate’s 
rights,” is highly congruent with the guard’s 
desire to keep a “‘quiet block” and the warden’s 
desire to avoid negative publicity. This value 
of predictability is mutually held and adhered 
to by all groups within the prison. For the most 
part, however, the conflict between value systems 
plays hob when changes are introduced by one 
group which are not compatible with the value 
systems of one or more of the other affected 
groups. Withholding legitimacy for change and 
evaluating change from differing perspectives 
among and between the various groups in the 
prison system is a prime obstacle for imple- 
menting any new measure in prison manage- 
ment.* 


Goal Confusion 


Closely linked with the foregoing, and perhaps 
a result of it, is the concept of a prison having 
a multiple goal structure. Loosely stated, “An 
organizational goal is a desired state of affairs 
which the organization attempts to realize.” 
(Etzioni, 1964: 6). The distinction between “real’’ 
goals, that which actually is brought to pass, 
and “stated” goals, usually found in annual re- 
ports and budgets, or “unintended consequences,” 
that which happened fortuitously, is essential. 
Without such a distinction, stated goals of the 
prison may be confused with the prison’s real 
goals. While the stated goals of the prison may 
also be its real goals, the reverse may not be true. 
That is, in assessing the stated goals of the prison 
as exemplified in the budget document we assume 
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that “‘... those who make a budget intend that 
there will be a direct connection between what 
is written in it and future events.” (Wildavsky, 
1964: 1). As such the stated goals of the prison 
are to feed, clothe, and shelter inmates, provide 
salaries and fringe benefits for its employees, and 
provide services to inmates by those employees. 
In the transition from budget into action, how- 
ever, the intermediary, the human actor, will 
shape and mold the stated goals to suit “operat- 
ing” policies, so that these real goals do not show 
in the budget document. 

Also, within prison one finds a whole range and 
variety of groups which often have competing or 
antithetical goals. The control versus treatment 
‘amps are the most obvious. However, prison in- 
dustries and plant services such as utilities, food 
and maintenance and other groups ancillary to 
the “treatment” of the inmates, often affect man- 
agement policy aimed at inmate change. Often 
innovative policies in treatment have to be laid 
aside because it would drain inmate resources 
from the prison industry, for example. 

In addition, the operating procedures of these 
ancillary groups can also have profound effects 
on change programs. For instance, the failure of 
a locksmith to “key” more desirable third tier 
cells for “honor” inmates in an experimental pro- 
gram created some misunderstanding between 
staff and inmates as Studt points out (Studt, 
et al., 1968: 133-134). 


Inadequate Information 


Information is essential so that choices can be 
made by applying values in the process of goal 
setting. “Every item of information that is in- 
formation, as we propose to use the term, tells 
us something that enables us to do or decide 
something, without which we could not so do or 
decide.” (Wilkins, 1969: 136, emphasis in origi- 
nal). The distinction between deciding and doing 
is often determined by the fine (some may argue 
it is a dotted) line that is drawn by the complete- 
ness of information. While policy-setting may be 
considered a value judgment, and thus subject 
to the limits set out above, the actual implementa- 
tion or administration of a program is a factual 
determination. Without necessary facts to assess 


4 Cressey (1958:760), in another context, notes that, 


groups controlling correctional agencies ma‘ntain widely divergent 

theories about crime causation and about what the agencies should 

do. Agency personnel cannot go ‘all out’ to test one group’s theory 

if doing so subjects them to severe criticism from that or another 


group. 


outcomes, administration is nothing more than a 
‘‘hit or miss” affair. 

In prison management there is a noticeable 
paucity of facts. This is the direct result of in- 
sufficient research into the problems of prison 
administration. “The lack of meaningful re- 
earch regarding the merits of the various kinds 
of treatment constitutes an inhibiting factor in 
the progressive development of prison adminis- 
tration.” (Schnur, 1958: 777). Not only is there 
a lacuna in research on treatment but in all 
aspects of prison management. More, and better, 
information would be welcomed on the process of 
“prisonization” of guards, for example, or the 
effects of conflict between professional and non- 
professional staff on inmate rehabilitation, and 
on the social organization of the prison as it re- 
lates to the broader social system. 


Inverted Decision Making 


This last category of obstacles is not what it 
may seem at first glance. It is not intended that 
the locus of decision making is “turned upside- 
down.” In such cases decisions would flow up- 
ward from the inmates, who would have a say 
in policy formation, unlikely even in institutions 
which have an inmate council. Rather, it is im- 
plicitly intended that it applies to the principles 
upon which the science of decision theory is 
based. 

This means that decisions made by prison man- 
agement are based on: (1) values not facts; (2) 
inadequate information; (3) incomplete informa- 
tion, even for decisions made by ‘administrative 
men”; (4) goal statements derived from the same 
values used to make decisions; (5) without ref- 
erence to the law and other system agents in 
the criminal justice process; and (6) tradition. 

The impacts that these inversions in the de- 
cision-making process have on the chances for 
successful change are great. Without having the 
information with which to make decisions of an 
evaluative nature, programs can only be assessed 
to the degree that they conform to values and 
norms used to formulate them. Again, a “vicious 
circle’ is created which stultifies the prospects 
for change and makes effective and efficient ad- 
ministration of prison programs impossible. 


Conclusion 


Prison management is at a critical stage in 
its development. It can either look to the future, 
and the developments being made in other com- 
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plex organizations, or it can look to its past for 
reassurance that it has been advancing. The only 
trouble is that, like Lot’s wife who was frozen 
in her steps in a pillar of salt for looking back, 
“backwardlookingness” is conducive to lethargy 
and stumbling advances, if not total immobility. 

Present methods for studying the prison and 
changes within the prison are inadequate. They 
suffer from the shortcomings of any developing 
field. What is needed is a perspective which can 
be used to conceptualize the prison as an adaptive 
institution. To do so, a method must be devised 
to study its growth potential and relationships 
within and without its walls. One such method 
is to develop a frame of reference which has as 
its foci the points which mold the prison into 
its present form and which also serve to keep 
it from changing that form. 

Without a tool that can be used to see more 
than just isolated traits of ‘“prisoness’” which 
have no meaning apart from themselves it is 
impossible to conclude anything but that (Emery, 
1970: 96): 

(a) Given the requirement of medium or maximum 
security, the prison regime cannot be expected to be 
a reformative agent. 

(b) Given the requirement of security, a level of 
internal freedom cannot be found that will auto- 
matically secure good order. Supervision and coercion 
will be necessary. 

(c) Given the requirements of security and good 
order, the role of the ordinary officer cannot be defined 
as that of also being the prisoner’s friend and coun- 
sellor. 

Can prison administration and society at large 
afford to look back? 
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ie HE DIFFICULTY TODAY is that we do not know specifically for what 
we stand—in structure, in personnel, in method, or even in our 
basic concepts. What is needed is not a re-statement of fundamental 
principles, most of which are as applicable now as they were 100 
years ago, but rather a formulation of precise, operational, down-to- 
earth concepts by which we can guide the course of 20th century 
corrections. At least it may give us a starting point toward a New 
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The Humanity of 


Probation Officers 


BY CLAUDE T. MANGRUM 


Directo) 


“VHE TITLE above is not intended to imply 


a discussion of the foibles and human 

failings of probation officers, although there 
doubtless are many which would make interesting 
reading. Rather, humanity is used here to denote 
the best qualities of humankind: kindness, con- 
siderateness, Sympathy, mercy, compassion, and 
understanding. In a complex society of com 
identification bs 


number, simple human concern is essential to a 


puterized impersonality and 
lessening of tension and turmoil. The probation 
officer must not grow hard and calloused in such 
a setting, but must maintain the “common touch” 
of basic human emotions. 

To some this may seem to belabor the obvious 
and to others it may appear trite; but in an 
environment which creates inhumanity, it be- 
comes necessary to remind ourselves that we— 
who are supposed to correct and rehabilitate— 
cannot allow our services to contribute to that 
creation through the exercise of inhumanity to- 
ward our probationers. The obvious and trite are 
most likely to be overlooked, especially in routine, 
day-to-day activity. It is this very failing on 
a wide scale which makes it necessary to review 
the need for humanity on the part of the pro- 
bation officer. 


Probationers Have a History of Failure 


Many probationers have long histories of 
failure in their families, schools, jobs, marriages, 
and even in illegal activities. These people need 
successful experiences, even small and menial 
ones, to help them feel a part of the world. The 
probation officer can contribute to this success 
by treating the probationer with dignity and 
respect-—not a difficult thing to do, but an action 
which helps him to feel that he is somebody. 

We live in an environment which creates in- 
humanity. It has spawned poverty, violence, and 
crime. It has brought about rootlessness, im- 
personality, and noninvolvement. It has produced 
loneliness, restlessness, and uneconeern. As a 
result, we have no time for people as people. We 
have lost the sense of being a vital part of some- 
thing important. Consequently, we feel little com- 
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mitment to others or to the welfare of our 
communities. 

This is particularly true of most of our pro- 
bationers whose environment has been such that 
there is little they can do to influence—to say 
nothing of control—the forces and factors which 
are vital to their dignity, well-being, or even their 
frequently the victims of social 
injustice, social rejection, and social stigma. The 
insight and social skills necessary to deal with 


lives. The Vy are 


injustice, rejection, and stigma are not charac- 
teristic of our probationers. Such victimization 
may, indeed, convince them that they are “no 
eood” and that they “can’t make it.’ These 
feelings are quite likely, in turn, to lead to frus- 
tration, hostility, and further illegal and/or 
antisocial behavior. 

In our dealings with them, we must not further 
contribute to this demeaning and dehumanizing 
process through actions which deny their essential 
dignity and worth or which further isolate them 
from participation in the mainstream of social 
activity. This is a real possibility for probation 
oflicers because of their work in an authoritative 
setting; and the occupancy of a position of au- 
thority often leads to arrogance; and arrogance 
generally results in a “put down” of others or 
arouses hostility in them. In either case, the 
probation officer loses the opportunity to be 
successful in his mission of “rehabilitation” 
beeause he winds up actually perpetuating the 
dehumanizing treatment to which the probationer 
has been so long subjected. The constructive use 
of authority is proper for probation officers; but 
arrogance is always destructive and has no place 
in a profession dedicated to serving others. 


Be Genuine in Relating to Probationers 

The probation officer must be real in relating 
to his probationers. It is easy to grow calloused 
toward them when all our time is taken up with 
trving to solve the problems of others and to 
enforce the regulations of the courts. But, if we 
become suspicious and cold, our attitude will 
reveal itself to the probationer. It cannot be 
successfully covered up by a_ “professional” 
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facade—which is often disguised as being clin- 
ically objective, not getting overinvolved, or 
merely performing one’s duty. The result is that 
we “professionalize” ourselves out of meaningful 
contact with the very people we are charged 
with helping. 

The probation officer must be sensitive to how 
he appears to his probationers because they react 
according to how they “read” the officer, not 
according to the impression the officer thinks he 
conveys. It is difficult to long deceive people 
about how we really feel toward them. 

A sensitive response to human needs will do 
away with the necessity to project an “image.” 
3Jeing genuine in relating to others makes its 
own profound impression—one on which it is 
probably impossible to improve. As trite as it 
may sound, there is nothing weak, or unmanly, 
or unprofessional in feelings of concern, com- 
passion, understanding, and warmth so long as 
these feelings are real and are not patronizing 
or condescending. 

Awareness of the influences of cultural dif- 
ferences, desire for the protection of individual 
rights, respect for the integrity and dignity of 
the probationer—all these will result in treatment 
of probationers as people, not as cases. Yet, they 
do not mean a disregard for the rights or welfare 
of the community. There is nothing necessarily 
incompatible between warmth and acceptance and 
firm enforcement of the laws of the land. We 
must take whatever corrective measures are nec- 
essary; but these must not permit us to demean 
the dignity of the individual. There must be a 
balance between compassion and control; between 
friendliness and firmness; between consideration 
and correction. 


Effective Communication 


The probation officer must talk with the pro- 
bationer, not to him. This is the only way to 
effectively communicate. Trying to “treat” the 
probationer by issuing commands and directives, 
or giving friendly advice, or finding for him 
all the solutions to his problems will not be 
effective—either because this approach is likely 
to arouse hostility and resistance or because 
what is being said makes no impression on him. 

Like everyone else, the probationer is always 
interpreting what he hears from the probation 
officer, as well as the probation oflicer-probationer 
relationship itself, in terms of its specific meaning 
for him. This meaning is determined by what 
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is traveling on what someone has called: the 
“inner circuit.’ Such things as the probationer’s 
unique past experiences, his cultural heritage, 
his immediate social environment, and his pres- 
sing, current concerns all condition the meaning 
for him of whatever the probation officer does 
or says. 

Consequently, the probationer does not always 
hear what the probation officer intends to convey. 
And, to further complicate the situation, his re- 
sponse is based on his own interpretation of the 
event’s meaning for him. It is no wonder that 
misunderstandings arise between probation officer 
and probationer. Such misunderstandings occur 
in everyday communication on all levels. The 
potential for such misunderstanding is, no doubt, 
much greater in the probation officer-probationer 
relationship with its overtones of “establishment” 
vs. the rebels, authority vs. resistance, we vs. 
they. 

So often in this situtation, the probation officer 
may come to think that the probationer’s reactions 
are deliberate defiance, or “he just doesn’t care 
that I’m trying to help him,” or “he doesn’t want 
to change his behavior,” or ‘“‘we just can’t seem 
to communicate,” or “he just won’t learn.” 

One of the ways in which the probation 
officer can help overcome these interferences to 
clear communication between himself and the 
probationer is to relate to and treat him with 
dignity, concern, and awareness that he, too, is a 
man. Of course, this will not solve all the com- 
munication problems, but it is an important step 
in the direction of reducing misunderstandings 
and of removing the barriers which frequently 
hinder effective treatment efforts. 


Contribution to Success 


There is a personal and professional “payoff” 
to treating people with dignity, respect, feeling; 
to relating to them as worthwhile and important. 
They will reciprocate the treatment and, thereby, 
contribute immeasurably to one’s success as a 
probation officer. A fundamental treatment tech- 
nique, long used by most probation officers, is a 
meaningful interpersonal relationship with the 
probationer; a relationship built on mutual trust 
and respect. If the probationer is not treated with 
concern, dignity, and respect, this most important 
technique cannot possibly be effective. 

In the long run, this is the only way for the 
probation officer to behave. All else—disrespect, 
contempt, unconcern, facade, distrust—will fail. 
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Only the probationer can really be successful in 
changing his own behavior and attitudes; and his 
success is the probation officer’s success. We have 
much less control over his behavior than we like 
to think, especially if we get “hung up” with our 
position of authority. 

The most effective way to turn the probationer 
from his illegal ways is to treat him with dignity. 
He is less likely to recidivate if he believes he 
is “somebody” and if the probation officer re- 
inforces this feeling through considerate treat- 
ment. Does he already have a sense of his own 
self-worth? If so, he will react with hostility to 
treatment by the probation officer which denies 
his worth. If he does not have a positive concept 
of himself, try to imagine what we are doing 
to him when we act in such ways as to reinforce 
his negative self-concept. We drive him further 
and further away from any desire or motivation 
to conduct himself in a positive way. 

Whatever he may have done in violating the 
law, he is a man and has the right to retain his 
dignity. This includes making his own decisions, 
within a framework of legally and socially ac- 
ceptable behavior, of what he does and does not 
do. To strip him of all choice relative to his own 
conduct is to strip him of the human dignity 
which distinguishes man from lower orders of the 
animal kingdom. 

There are, of course, some probationers who 
will take advantage of this kind of treatment— 
partially because it is so different from the way 
they usually are treated and they do not really 
know how to respond to such expressions of ac- 
ceptance. Some will be hostile because they will 
consider it to be a “‘put on.” Some will be passive 
because of confusion of not knowing what is the 
expected response. In every case, the probation 
officer will have to start with the probationer 
“where he is” and patiently demonstrate genuine 
respect for him as an individual. The results will 
be most worthwhile as he sees probationers grow 
as men. Whatever risk is involved in some 
probationers taking advantage is minimal com- 
pared to the awareness that one has aided another 
to grow and to improve his relations with the 
community. 


Know Yourself 


For the probation officer to really know his 
probationer, he must know himself. To always 
treat others with dignity and respect, he must 
respect his own integrity. To be real in his re- 


lations with others, he must know who he is, 
what he is doing, and why he behaves that way. 
This kind of self-awareness is not always easy. 
We all have biases, prejudices, and pet peeves— 
many of which were learned so early in life that 
we tend to regard them as part of our biological 
heritage. Self-discipline and control in relation 
to these do not come naturally. One must be 
aware of these feelings to be sure that they do 
not govern his actions. Biases can be un- 
learned; prejudices can be overcome; pet peeves 
can be tolerated. Self-discipline and rational 
control are necessary to guard against the prob- 
lem of selective enforcement of probation con- 
ditions based on one’s own biases. 

One of the things with which most probationers 
need to deal is their feelings—about society, law, 
authority, themselves, and a host of other things— 
without being shut off by the “helping agent.” 
Overt behavior is frequently the expression of 
feelings that can no longer be suppressed. The 
threat of punishment may have held behavior 
in check until the feelings were so explosive 
that nothing could stop the outburst. Society, in 
this circumstance, often deals with behavior but 
feeling is seldom considered. So, it is usually 
only a matter of time until the outburst occurs 
again. For the probation officer to be the “helping 
agent” in dealing with the probationer’s feelings, 
he must also be aware of, and able to deal with, 
his own feelings regarding, among other things, 
authority, acceptance, his probationers, his job, 
and himself. If he does not “know where he is 
going” in this regard, he will find it extremely 
difficult to help the probationer know where he 
is going. 

The probation officer who does not know 
himself—his strengths and weaknesses, his 
virtues and faults, his potentials and _ limita- 
tions—will never really know his probationer. 
Not knowing the probationer usually means 
insensitivity to his needs. Insensitivity to his 
needs means inability to help him meet those 
needs. Inability to meet those needs means social 
failure for him. Failure for the probationer means 
lack of success for the probation officer. To be 
successful, the probation officer must know him- 
self and must discipline himself to always treat 
his probationers with respect and dignity. 


Conclusion 


The probation officer must be aware of, 
concerned about, and actively engaged in changing 
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his getting the probationer for treatment. 
If we can accept, with Ramsey Clark, that 
erime flows from acts which demean the in- 
dividual, then one way to prevent criminal and 
intisocial behavior is to treat probationers in a 
that shows genuine respect for the dignity 

and worth of the indi al. 
Despite our traditional claims for the effec 
tiveness of probation, treating the offender as a 
second-class” citizen by denying him human 
dignity and worth is much worse than no pro- 
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A New Recidvism Outcome Index 


By DAVID O. MOBERG, PH.D., AND RICHARD C. 


YHE CONCEPT of! recidivism IS widely usea 


in criminology and the criminal] justice 

Ww cement, the ourts 

ind cor ns) to reter to habilitation bAwUyre 
pon careful examination of the concept as used 

n various contexts, however, it quickly becomes 


apparent that a number of different standards 
and criteria are used as a basis for defining the 
‘elative success (nonrecidivism) and failure (re- 
idivism) of efforts to “correct,” ‘‘rehabilitate,”’ 
or “reform” criminal! offenders.' “Since there are 
many objectives in parole, there can be numerous 
ds from which to assess parole ‘success’ ”’ 
(Glaser and O’Learvy, 1966: 1; see also Gottfred- 
167, and Sherwood, 1967). 

The resulting rates of recidivism which are used 
to measure treatment effectiveness therefore vary 
at least as much because of differences in the 
“operational definitions” of recidivism as because 
of the actual behavior of offenders. In addition, 
recidivism rates may represent arrests, allega- 
tions of corrections agents that their clients’ ad- 
justment is unsatisfactory, court convictions 
following illicit behavior, or other procedural 
variations among supervisory personnel or police 
agencies which result in different levels of de- 
tecting violations or revoking parole (Mandel, 
et al., 1963: 1-29; Glaser, 1964:13-34, 54-85: 


Dr. Moberg is professor of sociology and chairman of 
the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Ericson is execu- 
tive director of the Correctional Service of Minnesota in 
Minneapolis. 
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Rector, 1958: Rubin. 1958: Mandel, et al., 1965) 

The limitations of simple classifications are 
evident, for examp! Glaser’s (1964 :20) study 
of 1956 releases from Federal prisons. Various 
decrees of relative success and failure were pres 
ent among these Federal! releases. By 1960, 31.1 
percent had been reimprisoned. Of these, 26.6 
percent were incarcerated on new felony sen- 
tences, 1.7 percent as violators of parole or con- 
ditional releases with suspicion of new felonies 
and 2.8 percent as parole violators with no felo- 
nies alleged. An additional 3.9 percent had _ re- 
ceived nonprison sentences for felony-like offenses 
(petty larceny, carrying concealed weapons, etc.), 
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percent of the total were “failures.” Among 
5 percent who were “successes,” 52.2 per- 
1 no further criminal record whatsoever ; 
2.4 percent had one or more felony arrests but 
no convictions; 4.8 percent had one or more 
felony charge arrests but no convictions; 4.5.per- 
cent had misdemeanor convictions but no arrests 
on felony charges, and 1.1 percent had one or 
more misdemeanor convictions and one or more 
arrests on felony charges but no felony convic- 
tions. 


1 This article is based upon a research and demonstration project 
on the \pplication of Comprehensive Psycho-Social Vocational Ser- 
viees in the Rehabilitation of Parolees.”” The investivation wa up- 
ported, in part, by wvrant numb RD-1551 from the Rehabilitation 
Services Admin tion, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washinetor 2 O20) Additional ipport wa provided b 
the Depa er mr tier ind the Division of Vocational Re 
habilitation of the State of Minnesota. The vrantee and administrator 
Wi th Mir Rehabilitation Center, 100 Chicave Avenue, 
Minneapolis Minnesota 55404. Richard Ericson was the coordi- 
nator and principal investigator, and David O. Moberg was research 


analyst. 
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Obviously, various degrees of success and fail- 
ure were present among these Federal releases. 
Had absconders and technical violators of parole 
been included in Glaser’s data, the research prob- 
lem would have been even more complex and the 
“failure” rate might have been higher. This is 
recognized in his fourfold classification into clear 
reformation, marginal success, marginal failure, 
and clear recidivism (Glaser, 1964:Chap. 4). It 
is not clear whether absconding and _ technical 
violations were included in Glaser’s categoriza- 
tion; they add to the complexity of the measure- 
ment and classification problem.” 


Degrees of Success and Failure 


The nondichotomous nature of parole success 
and failure has been recognized in many studies. 
For example, Gottfredson and Ballard (1965:17- 
19) included several subcategories within their 
classification of “major difficulty.’”’ They also had 
two categories of “minor difficulty” and allowed 
within their “no difficulty” classification ‘“con- 
victions resulting in maximum sentences of less 
than sixty days confinement.” 

In connection with his report on the recidivism 
of boys discharged from the Berkshire Farm for 
Boys, Laulicht (1962:166) referred to ‘partial 
success” as well as success and failure. He com- 
mented that “in evaluating training school pro- 
grams, it is more meaningful to think in terms 
of a continuum or a classification scheme more 
complex than an either-or dichotomy.” 

Objective measures of recidivism are needed 
both for scientific purposes and for the practical 
administrative needs of CJS personnel. They can 
help to overcome the tendency to depend upon 
speculative conclusions based upon piecemeal evi- 
dence or upon slippery criteria that vary with the 
conscious or unconscious wishes of the user. They 
‘an make statistical analyses of the relative de- 
grees of success and failure of specific offenders 
possible and thus enable researchers and CJS staff 
to plot their progress over time. They can lead 
to the development of new classification schemes 
which categorize offenders by risk categories, 
each with differential rehabilitation techniques. 
They can furnish a basis for more valid com- 
parisons of recidivism rates between jurisdic- 
tions than are currently possible. If built as in- 


2 Indirect evidence (Glaser, 1964: 74-78) suggests that most types 
of absconders technical violators (‘defective communication” 
problems) may have been included amone the marginal failures. 

‘ In dealing with similar problems of measuring suecess and failure 


of probationers, Vasoli (1967) concluded that a composite index 
based on many weighted measures is needed. 


dices, they can quantitatively reflect the wide 
variations among both “successful” and ‘unsuc- 
cessful” subjects of investigation, in contrast to 
the dichotomous either-or results commonly im- 
plied by simple recidivism-nonrecidivism classi- 
fications.* 

Having objective instruments by which to 
measure the degree of recidivism can contribute 
not only to research on the quantity and quality 
of offense patterns but also to answering other 
questions: Does the rehabilitation process repre- 
sent a series of steps or stages? How often and 
under what conditions is it a total-conversion- 
type jump from criminal to noncriminal life 
patterns? How often and under what conditions 
is it instead a process that occurs over a long 
period of time by either a smooth progression of 
gradual improvement or a series of steps and 
plateaus, with or without retrogressive relapses? 
What ought our expectations to be relative to 
various rehabilitation techniques? 

The typical rehabilitation process for criminal 
offenders seems to involve a series of gradual 
steps away from their past levels and types of 
criminalistic behavior and toward law-abiding 
behavior. To move from an offense every week 
to one every 2 or 3 months may represent im- 
provement. Similarly, movement from an offense 
pattern that involves serious felonies to one of 
less serious offenses and eventually only mis- 
demeanors may also be considered relative im- 
provement. The degree of success of rehabilitation 
efforts, whether through conventional ‘‘reforma- 
tory” programs or innovative experimental proj- 
ects, therefore should be considered in any evalu- 
ative research which tests the effectiveness of 
treatment. 

Recognizing that the rehabilitation of offenders 
often involves a series of minor steps rather 
than a sudden and complete one-step reformation 
‘an improve the community relations of CJS per- 
sonnel. Instead of feeling defensive because of 
the ambiguities linked with either over- or 
under-selling their programs, they could with 
clear conscience and full honesty refer to the de- 
grees of success resulting from their programs 
and not be subjected as strongly to community 
pressures which tend to demand all or nothing 
at all. 

Related to the degrees of success and failure 
is a lengthy series of questions about the re- 
spective circumstances that impede and hasten 
the rehabilitative process, including for parolees 
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the type of supervision, the extent of freedom 
from irksome rules and regulations, reference 
group- and other self-identifications, the impact 
of alternative parole systems on agents and pa- 
rolees, etc. An adequate instrument would help 
not only to answer such questions but also to pro- 
vide a basis for research related to the question 
of whether some ex-convicts are similar to ex- 
alcoholics who “always remain alcoholics’ and 
hence must adjust to being teetotalers one day 
at a time, or like the physically handicapped who 
always retain their disabilities even if they com- 
pensate for them by prosthetic or other devices, 
or like persons whose physical ailments have been 
cured by surgery, medication, or the body’s natu- 
ral recuperative powers. The accommodators, 
compensators, and restored persons, as these re- 
spective types of “rehabilitated offenders’? may 
be designated, may vary considerably in both 
kind and degree. An empirical index of the de- 
grees of rehabilitation success can test pertinent 
hypotheses. 


The California Severity of Offense Scale 


One attempt to measure criminal behavior ob- 
jectively is the Severity of Offense Scale devel- 
oped in the Youth Authority of the Department 
of Corrections of the State of California. Used 
in recent progress reports of its Division of Re- 
search, the scale is a classification of offenses 
which have been committed by youth who are 
apprehended. It scores the offenses on a scale 
from 0 for “‘no classifiable offense” and 1 for the 
least severe offenses to 10 for those that are the 
most severe (Warren, et al., 1966: 99-102). 

Based on California criminal law, the scale 
is at many points difficult to adapt to other 
jurisdictions because of differences both in laws 
and in the administrative and legal interpreta- 
tions of the law. Although offenses are grouped 
into broad categories, it is difficult to say with 
any degree of certainty that a given offense is 
necessarily more serious than another. Further- 
more, the scale was developed to classify offenses 
rather than persons who violate the law, and 
assumptions pertinent to youthful offenses are 
not fully applicable to those of nonjuveniles. Its 
use aS a means of classifying adult parolees is 
therefore limited. In addition, the offenses on 
record are court classifications, which do not 
always clearly represent the actual behavior of 
convicted persons. Reduction of charges by agree- 
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ment between the prosecution and the defendant 
is but one of the sources of this difficulty. 


The Sellin-Wolfgang Index of Delinquency 


Another instrument for the classification of 
offenders is the Index of Delinquency constructed 
by Sellin and Wolfgang (1964). Developed pri- 
marily to deal with juvenile delinquency for pur- 
poses of comparing the seriousness of the delin- 
quency problem in various communities, it can 
be made applicable to adult offenders by appro- 
priate adjustments. Its focus is upon specific 
events of delinquency. Each event is classified 
by its effects as involving personal injury to one 
or more victims, theft of property, property dam- 
age, or some combination of the three. The event 
is then scored in terms of severity weightings 
reflecting the type of bodily harm involved, the 
amount and value of property theft or damage, 
and the number of offenses incorporated into the 
one event. The resulting 

scores therefore represent the weight of seriousness to 

be applied to elements in various types of delinquent 

events. Any score represents the gravity involved in 
passing from lawful conduct to conduct which is un- 
acceptable by legal norms and registers an estimated 
quantitative degree of seriousness of deviation (Sellin 

and Wolfgang, 1964: 291). 

The Sellin-Wolfgang Index does not include 
attempted offenses if the attempts have none of 
the detrimental consequences to persons or prop- 
erty that are included in the Index (Sellin and 
Wolfgang, 1964: 295). It also omits alleged and 
suspected offenses, escape from custody, and nar- 
cotics offenses. It therefore is not an index of 
delinquency in general but of only those kinds 
of juvenile delinquency that were included in its 
construction (Sellin and Wolfgang, 1963:15). 

Not only did those omissions create problems 
in attempts to apply the Sellin-Wolfgang Index 
for evaluative purposes in our project on the re- 
habilitation of parolees, but adjustments also had 
to be made to compensate for the lack of ade- 
quate information in the offenders’ records even 
after extensive efforts to fill in the gaps. Court 
and correctional records frequently fail to specify 
the seriousness of the harm done in assaults, the 
model, value, damage or nondamage, and return 
or nonreturn of stolen automobiles, the precise 

value of other stolen objects, and other details 
necessary for application of the Sellin-Wolfgang 
Index. Riding in a stolen car, tampering with an 
automobile, possession of drugs, “hitting a man 
on the head after stealing some liquor,” and many 
other events in the records of parolees in our proj- 
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ect could not be scored accurately, even after com- 
parison of several types of available records of 
the same events, including presentence invest- 
igations and transcriptions of court proceedings. 
Similar difficulties of application will be typical 
in most if not all other jurisdictions. Sellin and 
Wolfgang (1963:8) themselves state, “No event 
can be scored... until all pertinent information 
required for scoring it has been secured and re- 
corded,”’4 

These limitations and problems make the Sellin- 
Wolfgang Index extremely costly to use. Collect- 
ing all the necessary information not completely 
recorded in conventional records necessitates a 
great deal of extra effort which, in many cases, 
must remain partly or totally unrewarded. When 
applied to typical groups of adult parolees, a 
large number of court jurisdictions within a 
state and even across state lines and in the Fed- 
eral system must be contacted. The inevitable con- 
sequence is that the criminal events of many re- 
cidivists cannot be scored at all. The Index also is 
primarily one of offenses rather than of offenders, 
so despite its potential extendability to other uses, 
it failed to meet the needs of our project. 


A New Recidivism Outcome Index 


The limitations of existing instruments led to 
the construction of a new index to evaluate the 
relative degrees of success and failure on parole. 
It is based primarily upon the disposition of the 
offender. To whatever extent the penalties im- 
posed for known offenses are correlated with 
society’s interpretation of their seriousness, the 
index can be considered a reflection also of the 
severity of parole violation. Although it is based 
on Minnesota laws, it can easily be adapted to 
fit other jurisdictions. Official reports, including 
the files of parole agents, reports from the parol- 
ing agencies (Adult Corrections Commission and 
Youth Conservation Commission), and _ institu- 
tional records were the primary sources of infor- 
mation. 

The ratings of the Recidivism Outcome Index 
are based upon the most serious breach of the 
law or of parole rules during the period covered. 
Figure 1 summarizes its contents and the scoring 


Figure 1.—Recidivism Outcome Index 
Scoring 
Code Disposition and Description of Conduct 


0 Reimprisoned: Convicted of felony. 


4 Italics are theirs. Note the word ‘“‘all.” 


1 Reimprisoned: Felony admitted, confessed, or agent- 
alleged, but no prosecution or no conviction for 
the offense. (This includes parolees reimprisoned 
for other reasons who have felonies on the rec- 
ord other than the one leading to Commission 
action and “killed while attempting armed rob- 
bery.’’) 

2 Reimprisoned: Convicted of misdemeanor. 

3  Reimprisoned: (1) Misdemeanor admitted, con- 
fessed, or agent-alleged, but no prosecution or 
no conviction for the offense; (2) technical 
violation with evidence or suspicion of misde- 
meanor or felony but no confession or admission 
to having committed it; (3) technical violation 
with prior and separate misdemeanor for which 
sentence has already been imposed and/or served 
on an earlier occasion during current parole; 
(4) technical violation with absconding on the 
record, whether part of the current charge or not. 

4 Reimprisoned: Technical violation without any 
evidence, allegation, or suspicion of other offenses. 

5 Absconder: Also wanted for or charged with an 
alleged felony, or has been convicted of or 
confessed to a felony on the same or a separate 
charge; or arrested and arraigned for an alleged 
felony and awaiting disposition. 

6 Absconder: Also wanted for or charged with an 
alleged misdemeanor or has been convicted of 
or confessed to a misdemeanor on the same or 
a separate charge; or arrested and arraigned 
for an alleged misdemeanor and awaiting dis- 
position. 

7 Absconder: Has no record of any other convictions 
nor of any alleged offenses during current parole; 
or offenders convicted of one or more offenses 
for which a sentence of more than 90 days in a 
jail or workhouse or a fine of over $100 has 
been imposed. 

8 Offenders convicted of a law violation for which 
a jail or workhouse sentence of 90 days or less 
or a fine over $25 and up to $100 has been im- 
posed; or technical violators of parole rules 
whose violations have been officially reported to 
the paroling authorities but have not had their 
parole revoked as a result. 

9 Offenders arrested and temporarily jailed without 
charges supported by arraignment or other sub- 
stantial evidence; or offenders convicted of one 
or more law violations for which there has been 
no jail sentence and no fine of more than $25; 
or technical violators of parole rules, including 
any illegal activities reported in quarterly illegal 
activities reports, progress reports, or chrono- 
logical case records of the parole officers but 
for which no revocation of parole was recom- 
mended to the paroling authorities. 


10 No illegal activities on any available official re- 
cords; or parolees returned to a _ correctional 
institution for placement only without any other 
offense record; or parolees reimprisoned or other- 
wise prosecuted for offenses that occurred prior 
to the current parole period who have not com- 
mitted any other technical violations or illegal 
activities of any kind recorded in official records. 

Multiple offenses are classified according to the most seri- 
ous (lowest score) disposition category. 


In eases of doubtful classification which would involve 
significant movement, including 8 to 9 or 4 to 5 and vice 
versa, additional evidence should be secured from the 
parole officer or other official sources. 
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The index scores may be grouped into broader categories 
as follows:° 


0-4 Failure “Recidivism” 
5-7 Marginal Failure | 
8 Marginal success 


9 Qualified success 
10 Success 


“Non-Recidivism” 


procedure. Scores may range from 0 for the most 
extreme form of failure to 10 for complete suc- 
cess. For applications which need simple cate- 
gories of success and failure it is suggested that 
scores of 8 through 10 be considered “nonrecidi- 
vism” and 0 through 7 “recidivism.” 

Seores of 5 through 7, representing various 
forms of absconding, are labeled “marginal fail- 
ure” because of the anticipated disposition that 
is likely to be made if and when the absconder 
returns or is apprehended. It then may be dis- 
covered, for instance, that his behavior repre- 
sented a lapse of record-keeping by his parole 
agent, inability to reach the agent to get per- 
mission to attend an out-of-state funeral, a sub- 
cultural phenomenon like the relatively frequent 
change of residence of many American Indians 
who move between reservations and large cities, 
or some other relatively ‘excusable’ act that 
will not result in reimprisonment. To treat him 
the same as a reimprisoned offender would there- 
fore be the equivalent of presupposing legal guilt, 
yet to treat him like an offender who has com- 
mitted only a minor offense of the kind that leads 
only to jail, workhouse, or fines of the sort that 
many “upright citizens” have on their records 
would be too generous. Hence the intermediary 
classifications. 

Similarly, the causes of reimprisonment may 
be used to distinguish between various types or 
degrees of recidivism, ranging from conviction 
for a felony (0), through alleged felonies (1), 
conviction for a misdemeanor (2), alleged mis- 
demeanors and technical violations (3), and 
finally technical violations with no other offenses 
(4). Since every parolee who originally was im- 
prisoned for conviction of a felony had the 
equivalent of a score of 0 at that time, any higher 

5 The scoring direction is arbitrary. Jurisdictions which prefer to 
use the opposite pattern may adapt the scores by using 
(imprisoned: convicted of a felony) at the “beginning 
study. Those who were again convicted and received a score of 0 
on the Recidivism Outcome Index showed “tno improvement,” while 
those who had higher scores had relative degrees of improvement up 
to the highest possible success, a score of 10. (The wide range of types 
of offenses for which a felony conviction may be made is not. in- 
dicated by the Index scores; it is possible that change from a 


“more serious’’ to a “‘less serious’’ type of felony occurred in some 
cases of “‘no improvement.”’) 

® Recognizing other forms of adjustment also to be important, our 
project also included measures of employment success, personality 


stment, and social relatio 


ips. 


score may be seen as representing a degree of 
improvement, and those who commit offenses but 
manage to keep out of prison (persons with 
scores of 5 through 9) are in a markedly better 
position, even though they have not fully suc- 
ceeded (score 10) in keeping completely out of 
trouble. (If an absconder is capable of living so 
unnoticed that legal authorities cannot find him, 
he may be “staying out of trouble” and meeting 
all normal demands of noncriminal life.) 

Undoubtedly many parolees commit offenses 
which do not get on any of their records, but it 
is also true that if an ex-convict has not been ap- 
prehended for a criminal act, he is free and to 
all outward appearances a “parole success.’’® If 
apprehended for an alleged offense at some later 
date, charges against him may be dropped, he 
might be acquitted when tried, the charges may 
be reduced and result in a lesser plea with a 
lighter disposition, or some other form of treat- 
ment might be administered. These possibilities 
were all taken into consideration in the develop- 
ment of the index. While it can be argued that 
there is no great difference from one code cate- 
gory to the next, the scale in general reflects a 
progression of degrees of seriousness of offense 
patterns and thus of degrees of failure or success 
on parole. 

The dividing lines between certain kinds of 
relatively minor offenses are made in terms of 
the laws of the State of Minnesota. These define 
a misdemeanor as a criminal offense that does 
not result in a conviction with a sentence of 
more than 90 days or over $100. Felonies are 
defined by statute as having a sentence of im- 
prisonment for more than 1 year. Gross misde- 
meanors are a catchall between felonies and mis- 
demeanors. Traffic offenses may be in any of the 
three categories; they have been treated by 
Mandel, et al. (1963:34-36) as one of the ordi- 
nary hazards of life committed by many “re- 
spectable citizens,” but we have left them in their 
place in the scale alongside of other offenses be- 
cause they are so easily classified by disposition 
and they may lead to the reincarceration of 
parolees. 

In many instances there is less difference be- 
tween scores of 0 and 3 or even 4 than might be 
apparent on the record. Prosecution of a man 
arrested for an alleged offense who already has 
10 years remaining on his parole may result in 
a concurrent shorter sentence at great cost to 
the CJS, officials of which may feel that it 
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a saving to societv simply to revoke his parole 
instead of going through the technical process 
of trying him for a new offense. Technically a 
person is innocent until proven guilty by due 
process of law, but a parole board may, as an 
agent of society, treat a parolee as if he is guilty 
when there is “reasonable evidence” of his having 
committed some offense or of failure to adjust 
well on parole. A prosecuting attorney also mav 
lower the charge if he finds it then will be easiet 
to bring a case to successful conclusion. All of 
thes complication represent possil le it tioi 
of human rights and breaches in our system of 
lustice, and they also suggest some of the limita 
tions of using legal disposition as the sole basis 
ior Measures of recidivism outcome. Yet it is 
certain that no one has th complete information 
that would be ne rv for a classification based 
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oth ‘offenders! 
Lic itions clude moving to 
itho pert h ibitatic i h 
a woman to r the parole s not marrie 
changing jobs withe the parole agent’s pe 
ission, purchasing an automobile without per- 
mission, crossing the state boundary without 
permission, failure to report to the parole agent 


ind many other activities for which adults norm- 


ally require nobody’s permission when thev are 
pertormead witm the normal bounds of dee ney 


law, and order. When the parolee acts like an 
ordinary citizen in regard to such matters. he 
can get Into serious difliculty. The type of action 
taken is assumed by this index to be a refle tion 
of the interpret: tions of seriousness attached to 
the acts by correctional authorities. Te hnical 
violations therefore appear at score categories 
5,4, 8, and 9. 

Every recidivism rating based on our index 
reflects an operational definition of a disposition 
that includes some aspects of apprehension, ar- 
rest, conviction, incarceration, or allegation of 
unsatisfactory adjustment by some authority act 
ing as a duly appointed representative of society 
in its treatment of the parolee. The disposition 
presumably reflects the seriousness of the offenss 
of record as indicated by its penalty. The ratine 
can be applied to every parolee, for all have a 


legal status. 


Validity and Reliability of the Index 


The recidivism outcome index was developed 


on the basis of extensive consultation and study 
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of pertinent literature in Minnesota and else- 
where. To a considerable extent it represents an 
extension and refinement of the classification sys- 
tem developed by Mandel, et al. (1963: 34-36) 
in the Minnesota Department 

Counsel from many judges, members of the 
Minnesota paroling commissions. institutional 
officials, parole agent supervisors, deputy com- 
missioners in the Minnesota Department of Cor- 


rections, members of the advisory committee of 


the project, and other professional people con- 


tributed to the construction and modification of 
the index. Its face validity thus is supplemented 
by the opinions of experts. 


Independent application of the index by each 


a broadet cope of unusual Cases. A parolee 
killed w attemp armed robbery,” for ex- 


ample, was scored 1 rather than 0 be« 


had lived and had been apprehended for the of- 


fense, he night have heen reimprisoned without 
a irt con iol or he ma indeed have been 


Olle n 
Abscondiney was viewed DV authorities W ho 
rked Wi1tn wes aS a relatively 


nor offense, but members of the Adult Correc- 

yns Commission tended to see it as very serious 
except in the case of mobile America 
Since our project dealt primarily with voung 
adults aged 22 to 36 at the time of release. the 
more serious interpretation seemed appropriate. 
If the scale is adapted for use with juveniles. it 
may be appropriate to consider category 7 as 
“marginal success” rather than “marginal fail- 
ure.” The adult absconder who is caught may not 
be prose uted, might not be convicted when tried 
for his alleged offenses, may have his parole re- 
voked on a technical violation, or may be rein- 
stated to parole because he is doing so well 
in society. 

A comparison of the results on our index with 
those of the California Index of Severity of 


a OT tt autnors of this paper to the 164 parolees 
wno were experimental and control subiects of 
il 
the pnrorect result d Wh virtually idl tical classi- 
] } a4 oly ! 
: PO CATIO for all } a few borderline cases, all of 
; which were rated only one point apart: those 
ie classifications had been made with doubts by each 
© 4 + ] 
rater, and the differences were resolved easilv 
oe when the two compared notes. As a result of 
3 some instances, the verbal definitions of the 
. Various index categories were modified to include 
l, i \ { tne 
a owner who shot the alleged offender during the 
| 


Offenses (adapted on the basis appropriate 


ssumptions to fit inesota laws) showed that 
2.0 recent of our nonrecidivists (s ored 8 to 10) 
had alitornia Index scor's of while 
91.1 percent of the recidivists (scores 0 to 7) had 
ores 0 through 10, most severe score 
necidivists had average California Index scores 


‘most serious oflense and 9.0 for 
all offei during their first 12 months of release, 
compared to 1.3 and 1.8, respectively, for the non- 
higher our index scores were, 
ral were the 


recidg}Vists he 
the lower in gel scores on the Cali- 


fornia Index. This evidence supports the validity 
of our index; what it measures is correlated with 
measurements of severity of offenses on the 
adapt California Index. 

The lac! 


on numero! 


of complete and precise information 
; details necessary for accurate com- 
pilation of the Sellin-Wolfgang Index of Delin- 
revented complete comparisons with out- 
comes on index. The general impressions 
resulting from this attempt, however, support the 
validity of our instrument. The type of disposi- 
tion of par violators appears to be correlated 
with the severity of the delinquent events re- 
sponsible for their sentences. 


quency p 


our 


Applicability of the Index 
‘he Index .! Recidivism Outcome was devel- 
oped ond used in our study to compare the rela- 
tive success q failure of experimental and 
contro! subjects in a research and demonstration 


projec 


on the rehabilitation of parolees. It served 


its purpose excellentiy as an instrument that ob- 
jectively me: relative degrees of success for 


comparative 

The index can easily be adapted to measure 
the criminality of probationers or other offenders 
who have 


purposes. 


not been imprisoned. Categories 0 


through 4 would then be “Imprisoned” instead 
of “Reimprisoned,” 5 through 7 would be 
“Wanted” instead of “Absconder,” and the first 
part of 7 would be irrelevant.? 

The index would be only slightly more difficult 


to acapt for purposes of measuring and compar- 


ple » ind ould be adapt! to fit the three cateroric 

hnical, minor, and mz ed by the Administrative 

he nited S Court ! 331 Such adaptations should 

t ooperativ I probat flicers, administrators of correc- 

t ! tution ozist ind others who are directly involved 

ir rk. Tentatively and impression ically, it appears that tech- 

nica ations r lent to categorie 4 1, &, and 9 on 

e livism Out 1 iolations to categories 2, 3, 6, 

and 7, and major to 0, 1, 5, and possibly 2 and f the 

Inds ecise cle u i t orie that appear to overlap 

depends upon the administrative procedures and implicit definition 
actually used in dealing with the offenders 
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ing the relative severity of delinquency by alleged 
and adjdicated juveniles. 

Variations in time and states and 
nations in the precise legal distinctions between 
misdemeanors, gross misdemeanors, and felonies 
or equivalent offense necessitate 
adjustments, especially for categories 7 through 
9, but these are not difficult to make when the 
same basic principles are followed. While it is 
true that direct comparisons between the states 
will not be fully possible as long as their laws 
differ, it should be easier and more appropriate 
to adapt and apply our index than to use an in- 
strument that would ignore the differences in 
state laws and indiscriminately impose an arbi- 
trary standard on all. Yet when the primary 
purpose of application is to develop comparisons 
across state or other jurisdictional lines, the same 
definitions of disposition should be applied to all. 
To do so is not difficult with this instrument. 


between 


classifications 


Summary 


We have indicated sketchily the need for an ob- 
jective index of criminality and recidivism, some 
shortcomings of the California Severity of Of- 
fense Scale and of the Sellin-Wolfgang Index of 
Delinquency, and the rationale, mode of con- 
struction, contents, and uses of a new Recidivism 
Outcome Index developed to measure degrees of 
success and failure by parolees. 

The greatest current need pertinent to this new 
index is to apply it to the analysis of recidivism 
in other jurisdictions. Ideally this should include 
comparisons with results based on alternative 
indicators and indices. A secondary need is addi- 
tional research to test its applicability to first 
offenders and its adaptation for use among juve- 
nile delinquents. We invite others to contribute 
to these ends and to share with us reports of its 
success or failure in contributing to the needs of 
CJS programs and criminological research proj- 
ects. 
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Legislation 


By CARL H. IMLAY 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


H.R. 45, To Establish an Institute for Continuing 
Studies of Juvenile Justice, passed the House on April 18, 
1972, with amendments. A motion to recommit the bill 
to the Judiciary Committee was defeated 133 to 252. 

The bill was passed over the opposition of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, on the ground that existing states and their 
programs are adequate and that this legislation would 
duplicate and further fragment Federal efforts. 

The important features of the bill were discussed in 
prior issues. 

H.R. 14069 and H.R. 14227 are two bills pending in the 
House Judiciary Committee which deal with amendment 
of section 3401 of title 18 to authorize United States 
magistrates to use the probation provision of the Youth 
Corrections Act. The bills are identical. If adopted, the 
provision will read “3401(g¢) A United States magistrate 
shall have the power to suspend the imposition or ex- 
ecution of sentence and place a youth offender on pro- 
bation under the provisions of section 5910 (a) of this 
title. The provisions of section 5021 (b) of this title shall 
apply to probation granted under this situation.” 

Several bills deal with protection of Federal and state 
law enforcement officers, including probation officers. 

H.R. 4135, pending in House Judiciary, would make it 
a Federal crime to kill or assault a fireman or law en- 
forcement officer engaged in the performance of his 
duties when the offender travels in interstate commerce 
or uses any facility of interstate commerce for such 
purpose. The Judicial Conference, however, has not recom- 
mended H.R. 4135 since the Conference believes that H.R. 
8194, pending in House Judiciary, and S. 2293 offer broader 
protection to probation officers as they would specifically 
amend title 18 U.S.C. section 114 with the words “any 
United States probation officer’ making it a Federal 
crime to kill such officers. Congressman Richard Ichord, 
a sponsor of H.R. 4135, wrote in a letter to Congressman 
Celler, on file with our office, that his definition of “law 
enforcement officer” does include probation officers and 
that this fact would most likely come out in debates. 


EXPUNGMENT OF CRIMINAL RECORDS 


Senator Burdick of North Dakota, chairman of the 
Penitentiaries Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary com- 
mittee has introduced S. 2732, for himself and 11 other 


senators, which would provide for the expungment of 
criminal records of certain first offenders. The purpose 
of this bill is to assist in the rehabilitation of offenders 
by removing the obstacles to employment which are 
created by a criminal record. Those eligible would be 
those who have only one conviction and have not been 
convicted of any felony or misdemeanor other than a 
petty offense and against whom no charges are pending. 
Also eligible for expungment are those who are acquitted 
of charges, persons receiving pardons, and those whose 
cases are dismissed prior to trial. The individual would 
be eligible to make application for such expungment 
in the case of a conviction involving a sentence of pro- 
bation (including a split sentence, a fine or otherwise 
suspended sentence) after the expiration of 36 months 
from the time he is released from the jurisdiction of the 
court, or in the case of an individual released on parole 
or mandatorily released, after the expiration of the 60th 
month from the time he is released from jurisdiction in 
connection with such conviction. 

Applications would be made to the district courts who 
would determine eligibility, and if the court finds that 
the applicant has shown evidence of his’ rehabili- 
tation, would issue an order nullifying in all records all 
recordations relating to his arrest, indictment, hearing, 
trial, conviction, and correctional supervision. The effect 
of the order would restore to the applicant all civil rights 
lost as a result of the conviction, prohibit the use of such 
records for the purposes of impeaching the individual in a 
civil action, and prohibit the use, or distribution of nullified 
records in connection with any inquiry relating to employ- 
ment, bonding or licensing in connection with any business, 
trade, or profession of the applicant. Persons granted the 
nullification would be authorized to answer any inquiries 
for purposes of employment, bonding, or licensing, in such 
a way as to deny that the arrest, indictment, trial, con- 
viction or supervision ever occurred, and could not be 
held guilty of perjury or false statement for so doing. 

In appropriate cases the court would be authorized to 
qualify or limit the effect of the expungment order if 
it is determined necessary to protect the public. 

The applicant would be required to submit to the court 
a list of those agencies having records subject to nullifi- 
cation, and if the order is granted each of those agencies 
would recieve a copy of the order. Officers or employees of 
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record from any Federal or Federally assisted law en- 
forcement agency, and provision is made for correction 
and updating of records. The bill provides that in 
responding to any question concerning arrests that the 
respondent may consider such question to apply only to 
arrests, the records of which can be legally maintained, 
di ated or used by the Attorney General. 
Testimony was received during several days of hear- 
ings from police organizations, the Department of Justice, 
former officials of the government, lawyers, and legal 
educators, and officials. While nearly all of those 
testifving recognized the unwarranted results of an arrest 
record on the lives and economic status of those who have 
been arrested, but never convicted, they -differ as to 
the appropriate means for dealing with the problem. The 
Department of Justice opposes the enactment of the bill 
number of grounds, including their preference for 
the administration bills, H.R. 10789 and H.R. 10892, which 
information funded by LEAA: the fact 
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COMMITMENT ON GROUND OF INSANITY 


the Judiciary at the present time 
and pending in the House Judiciary is H.R. 
13610. Both will provide for commitment of certain in- 
dividuals who are acquitted of offenses against the United 
States solely on the ground of insanity. 


Pending in Senate 


is S. 3186 
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PAROLE IMPROVEMENT AND PROCEDURES 

Extensive hearings during March and April have been 
held by House Judiciary Subcommittee No. 3, on H.R. 
13118, the Parole Improvement and Procedures Act of 
1972, which would establish an independent Board of 
-arole, would provide for fair and equitable Federal pa- 
role procedures, would establish a National Parole Insti- 
tute, and would provide assistance to the States for the 
operation of fair and adequately staffed parole systems. 

Merrill A. Smith, chief, Division of Probation, testified 
on April 14 before Subcommittee No. 3 on H.R. 13118 and 
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emphasized the need for more probation officers to handle 
the present probation and parole functions which are 
increasing due to the number of persons placed on pro- 
bation and parole. The following testimony is interesting 
to note: “Whether it wears two hats or one, the proba- 
tion system should be enabled to become more fully what 
it was intended to be—the federal agency in the com- 
munity whose purpose and function is to draw offenders 
out of crime and into useful citizenship. Under present 
workloads the system’s capacity to achieve its purpose 
is greatly reduced. The problem seems to present two 
alternatives. One would be to set up and fully staff an 
independent parole service thus enabling the probation 
system to devote its full resources to intensive work with 
offenders under the jurisdiction of the courts. The other 
alternative would be to provide the probation system with 
sufficient manpower to handle both tasks.” 


DruG ABUSE OFFICE AND TREATMENT ACT 


The Drug Abuse Office and Treatment Act of 1972 
establishing the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse 
Prevention was signed into law by the President on March 
21, 1972 (P.L. 92-255). The new act makes a number of 
findings with respect to the present lack of knowledge 
about drug abuse, the seriousness of the problems associ- 
ated with it, existing deficiencies in Federal and other 
programs and their coordination, and the findings that 
control requires a comprehensive coordinated long-term 
Federal strategy. 

The Special Action Office is established only for a period 
of 3 years, and will be abolished on June 30, 1975. The 
Office is to be headed by a director appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
as is the deputy director. Provisions are made for other 
officers and staff and the employment of experts and con- 
sultants and use of volunteers. 

The Office will have responsibility for overall planning 
and policy and will establish objectives and priorities for 
all Federal Drug Abuse Prevention functions. This will 
encompass review of regulations and guidelines of operat- 
ing agencies and the recommendation of changes and 
additions thereto, as well as changes in organization and 
management, and personnel. It will conduct studies and 
evaluations of all Federal drug abuse prevention func- 
tions. It should be noted that the Office will not have 
any authority with regard to the investigation and prose- 
cution of drug offenses, impanelment of grand juries, 
programs or activities concerning international narcoties 
control, or the detection and suppression of illicit drug 
supplies. However, the director may make recommenda- 
tions to the President concerning these. 

Under Title IV, applicable to grants to community 
mental health centers, if the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare finds that it is feasible for a center to 
provide a drug abuse treatment and rehabilitation pro- 
gram and that one is needed, the grant may not be ap- 
proved unless the Secretary is assured the program will 
be provided in that fiscal year, or if the Secretary finds 
that the center could assist the Federal Government in 
such programs, the grant may not be approved unless the 
application contains or is supported by assurances of 
agreements with departments or agencies to provide as- 
sistance to Federal programs. 

Funding of $60 million per year is 
years. 

Public Health Service facilities may also be used and 
agreements may be entered into between the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, the Secretary of Defense, and other 
agencies. 

The director is 


authorized for 3 


also authorized to review implementa- 
tion plans of the Federal programs and the budgets of 
Federal agencies and to make funds available—to the 
extent that such is not inconsistent with the anpronvriation 
acts—for departments and agencies to conduct drug abuse 
prevention functions. He also has been authorized a special 
fund for demonstration or development programs or to 
finance expansion of especially effective programs. 
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Certain pharmacological research projects are also to 
be encouraged and promoted. These include the develop- 
ment of nonaddictive synthetic analgesics, blocking drugs 
for treatment of heroin addiction, and better detoxification 
agents to ease withdrawal. The director is given specific 
authority to establish, or provide for the establishment 
of, clinical research facilities. 

The establishment of a National Drug Abuse Training 
Center is one of the more significant measures. The di- 
rector is authorized to establish and operate this Center 
for the purpose of conducting training programs, sem- 
inars, and conferences for government officials, medical, 
personnel, educators, and others. The Conference Report 
suggests that the actual activities of the Center, as con- 
trasted to its direction and control, might well be carried 
on by a private organization under contract. The Center 
will be transferred to the National Institute of Mental 
Health upon the expiration of the Special Office’s ex- 
istence. 

The director will have the benefit of recommendations 
of the National Advisory Council for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention composed of 15 members—including the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Twelve 
members shall be appointed by the President and shall 
include four state and local government officials actively 
engaged in Drug Abuse Prevention functions. 

In addition he is authorized to convene councils of 
Federal officials. 

The Act directs the President to develop a National 
Drug Abuse Strategy for all drug abuse and drug traffic 
prevention functions of the Federal Government. To ac- 
complish this the President is to establish a Strategy 
Council, whose membership shall include the director of 
the Special Action Office, the Attorney General, the 
Secretaries of H.E.W. and Defense, the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, and others. 

Of particular significance are the provisions of Title IV 
which require that public or private hospitals supported 
in any form by Federal funds may not deny admission or 
treatment to drug abusers in need of emergency treat- 
ment solely on the ground of their drug abuse or de- 
pendence. 

Confidentiality of patient records maintained in con- 
nection with the performance of any of the drug abuse 
prevention functions authorized or assisted under the Act 
is made explicit. Disclosure can be made only if the patient 
consents, to medical personnel for the purpose of diag- 
nosis or treatment, to governmental personnel for the 
purpose of obtaining benefits to which the patient is en- 
titled. If the patient does not consent to disclosure, the 
records may be disclosed to medical personnel for the 
purpose of meeting a bona fide medical emergency, to 
qualified personnel for the purpose of research, manage- 
ment, or financial audits, or program evaluations, but with- 
out identification of the patient’s identity, or upon author- 
ization by a court upon application and a showing of 
good cause. The Act specifies that in finding good cause, 
the court must weigh the public interest and need for dis- 
closure against the injury to the individual, the phvsician- 
patient privilege, and treatment services. Except under 
court order, none of the records may be used to initiate 
or substantiate criminal charges against a patient or 
to conduct any investigation of him. 

The Secretary of H.E.W. is authorized to make grants 
to public or private organizations, to states, and also for 
purposes related to drug abuse prevention, and to set 
requirements for state plans. Appropriations are author- 
ized for these purposes. 

Drug abuse prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation 
programs for Federal civilian employees are the responsi- 
bility of the Civil Service Commission. It is specifically 
provided, in light of the desire to treat drug abuse as 
a medical problem rather than criminal conduct, that 
no person may be d d or deprived of Federal civilian 
employment, or a F ‘al professional or other license 
or right solely on th sund of prior drug abuse. How- 
ever, this will not pr: lude dismissal of an employee who 
cannot properly do | s job, nor will it apply to employ- 
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ment in the C.I.A., F.B.I., or other national security 
agencies or to positions classified as sensitive. 
Effective December 31, 1974, there will be established 
in the National Institute of Mental Health a National 
Institute on Drug Abuse to administer the programs of 
the Department of H.E.W. with respect to drug abuse 
prevention. The Secretary will appoint the director. A 
National Advisory Council on Drug Abuse is also estab- 
lished by this Title V, composed of the Secretary of 


H.E.W., the chief medical officer of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and a medical officer designated by the Secretary 
of Defense, and 12 others representing interests and ex- 
pertise in the areas of drug abuse prevention, treatment, 
rehabilitation, training, or research. The function of the 
Council is to advise, consult with, and make recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary concerning development of supply- 
ing of information and policies and priorities respecting 
grants and contracts in the field of drug abuse. 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN, Legal Counsel, and CLAIR A. CRIPE, Assistant Legal Counsel, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


FEDERAL MINORITY COMMITMENT Is UNTIL AGE 21 
DESPITE STATE OR OTHER LAWS 


j howe JUVENILES were proceeded against in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Ten- 
nessee, under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act, 18 
U.S.C. 5031-5037. They were found to be delinquent. Two 
were committed to the Attorney General’s custody until 
they became 21 years of age, and the third was com- 
mitted for 5 years. 

The attorney for these juveniles moved to correct 
their commitments, on the ground that they could only 
be committed until their 18th birthdays. He argued that 
a juvenile, under the Federal Act, can only be committed 
for a period “not exceeding his minority.” He pointed 
out that, under Tennessee State law, a recent amendment 
had lowered the age of majority, or legal responsibility, 
from 21 to 18. This, he contended, operated as well to 
lower a minority commitment for a Federal juvenile 
delinquent in Tennessee to age 18. 

The District Court rejected this argument, noting that 
the Federal law takes precedence. It is the Federal pro- 
vision for a commitment until the 21st birthday which 
controls, and not the law peculiar to the locality where 
the court is sitting. 

The Court also noted that the 26th Amendment to 
the United States Constitution, ratified in July 1971, 
lowered the voting age in the United States from 21 
to 18. The Court held that this did not affect the minority 
commitment provision of the Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

The District Court opinion, United States v. Minor, 
334 F.Supp. 4, decided August 4, 1971, was affirmed 
by the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, at 455 F.2d 937. 
The Court of Appeals’ analysis commented on the legis- 
lative history and the Federal case law which have estab- 
lished 21 as the upper limit for a Federal juvenile com- 
mitment. A state cannot legislate the application of a 
Federal criminal statute. 


TWO PROBATIONARY SENTENCING ISSUES 
DECIDED BY CIRCUIT COURT 


The United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit recently ruled on two important questions con- 
cerning sentences involving probation. 

In the first case, Weaver v. United States, 454 F.2d 
315 (decided December 8, 1971), the defendant was con- 
victed on two counts of uttering counterfeit securities. 
On the first count, the trial court imposed a sentence 
of 18 months. On the second count, the court suspended 
sentence and gave a 5-year period of probation, to com- 
mence at the end of the 18-month sentence. During pro- 
bation supervision, Weaver was charged with violating 
the terms of probation and the court revoked his proba- 
tion. A 12-year sentence was then imposed on count 2. 

Weaver attacked this sentence, claiming that he had 
not been advised when he initially pleaded guilty and 


was sentenced that should he ever violate the terms of 
his probation he could be sentenced to a period of im- 
prisonment exceeding the period of probation which was 
given. The Court of Appeals rejects this attack, holding 
that there is no requirement that a court, under Rule 11, 
advise the defendant of the full consequences of revoca- 
tion of probation at arraignment, before accepting a 
plea of guilty. The Court notes that there would be pos- 
sible adverse effects from such warnings, raising false 
hopes of probation in defendants who are beyond its 
reasonable reach, and perhaps inviting guilty pleas from 
others who might read the warning as an implied promise 
of probation. 

As to the second issue, whether Weaver understood 
before original sentencing that he could receive on re- 
vocation a term of imprisonment exceeding the period 
of probation which was given, the Court also rejected 
Weaver’s attack. The argument by Weaver apparently 
was that he thought that, in receiving 5 years probation, 
if he ever violated probation 5 years imprisonment was 
the most he could receive, and if he had known differently 
he would not have pleaded guilty. The Court found that 
the record showed that Weaver acknowledged when plead- 
ing guilty that he understood the penalty for each count. 
Before he was sentenced, Weaver stated that he knew 
a sentence of 15 years could be imposed on each count, 
for a total of 30 years. At another point, he said he 
understood that the trial court was very “strict and 
severe” for violations of probation, and that if he made 
any mistake the court would be “severe in punishment.” 
In the light of these indications of knowledge about the 
nature of the probationary sentence, the Court of Appeals 
held that Weaver must have understood that he could 
receive more than 5 years imprisonment upon revocation. 
The lower court had not indicated—and indeed need not 
have indicated, since Federal law permits suspension of 
imposition of any sentence of imprisonment when proba- 
tion is granted—how much time would be given if pro- 
bation was ever revoked. It should be noted that, if any 
comments had been made at arraignment or sentencing 
which would show that the defendant was led to believe 
or himself believed that his imprisonment upon revoca- 
tion could not exceed his probationary term, then a 
successful attack under Rule 11, on the grounds of mis- 
understanding the consequences of his guilty plea, could 
probably be made. 

The second case before the same Court of Appeals 
involved a probation sentence in an Illinois State case. 
In United States ex rel. Sluder v. Brantley, 454 F.2d 
1266 (decided January 6, 1972), the defendant had 
pleaded guilty in 1963 to a $50 burglary charge. The 
State judge suspended sentence and granted probation. 
Within 3 months, Sluder was charged with violating 
his probation. At the revocation hearing, there was 
evidence of the kidnapping and statutory rape of two 
girls, and the taking of indecent liberties with one of 
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the girls. Sluder was sentenced to a 20- to 40-year term, 
and this was affirmed in the Illinois Appellate Court. 
Sluder attacked the sentence in Federal court, claiming 
that his sentence was so disproportionate to the $50 
burglary charge that it must have been imposed for the 
rapes and kidnappings, for which he was never tried 
or convicted. 

The Federal court holds that this sentence does not 
amount to an unconstitutional deprivation of the right 
to due process or the right to trial, under the Fourteenth 
and Sixth Amendments. As the Court of Appeals notes, 
a judge upon sentencing is not limited to a consideration 
of the offense involved in the original conviction—here, 
the $50 burglary offense. Under the accepted practice 
of individualizing sentences, the judge may properly 
consider the defendant’s entire criminal history, in- 
cluding offenses committed before the basic charges of 
which the defendant stands convicted and those offenses 
which are shown to have occurred during probation. 
Proof of this criminal history and of the misconduct 
during probation does not have to be made, at a revoca- 
tion hearing, beyond a reasonable doubt. Illinois law 
requires a determination of probation violations by a 
preponderence of the evidence. The Court finds that the 
sentence imposed was within the Illinois statutory limits 
for the offense, and was not by itself so severe or dis- 
proportionate as to amount to a constitutional defect 
(presumably, on the basis of a sentence so harsh as to 
constitute cruel and unusual punishment). 


CORRECTION OF SENTENCE LIMITED BY 
DEFENDANTS’ SATISFACTION OF ONE 
PORTION OF EXCESSIVE SENTENCE 


The United States District Court in the Southern 
District of New York, in June 1971, found individual 


Letter to 


Illinois Drug Abuse Rehabilitation 
Treatment Program 
To THE EDITOR: 


A news item on page 85 of the December 1971 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION states that “what is believed to be 
the first work-release program for drug dependents in 
the country has been established by the Connecticut 
Department of Corrections and the Department of Mental 
Health in a cooperative venture.” 

The Illinois Drug Abuse Rehabilitation Treatment 
Program (DART) in the Illinois Department of Cor- 
rections, Adult Field Services, has been operational since 
January 1971. This program is designed to provide a 
long-range treatment continuum for ex-addict offenders, 
including clinical treatment at the penal institutions 
(Phase I), and continuing supportive services through 
a Work-Release Center (Phase II), and parole status 
(Phase III and IV). At this writing, Phases I, II and IV 
are operational. 

This program has made sufficient progress in the area 
and has developed a methodology which promises to be 
the most successful yet documented. Although several 
years are required for compilation of meaningful statis- 
tics on long range behavioral changes, DART’s first 
year performance suggests that an unprecedented break- 
through will be achieved. While the average drug program 
records a 95 percent recidivism (return to prison) rate 
with various programs reporting from 70 percent to 
99 percent, DART has so far held recidivism to 11 per- 
cent. 

Requirements for an offender’s participation in Phase 
I, the institutional phase, include having served at least 
half of his minimum sentence, having a parole hearing 
scheduled within 10 months, and having demonstrated the 


defendants and the defendant union guilty of criminal 
contempt. United States v. Local 804, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, et al., 328 F.Supp. 1359. 
The individual defendants were sentenced to 10 days 
in prison and $500 in fines. The union was fined $500. 
The defendants paid the fines. 

It was then brought to the District Court’s attention 
that the contempt statute, 18 U.S.C. 401, permitted 
punishment by fine or imprisonment, but not both. 

The Court observed that this two-legged sentence, 
composed of both fine and sentence (for the individuals), 
could ordinarily be corrected by vacating either leg of 
the sentence. The statute specifically states that the 
court has discretion to. use either type of penalty. This 
method of correction would flow from the general rule 
that an illegally excessive sentence is to be corrected 
by vacating the excess portion. 

Where, though, the defendant has begun or satisfied 
one portion or leg of the sentence, and that leg by itself 
would be lawful, the court has no choice but to correct 
its error by vacating the other, excessive portion. Here, 
the court is therefore compelled to set aside the imprison- 
ment portion of the sentence. The defendants, by paying 
their fines, satisfied this one leg of the sentence, thereby 
removing the authority of the court, under Section 401, 
to impose a prison term as well. 

We would note that this technically correct analysis of 
the correction of sentences is limited to those relatively 
infrequent offenses where the court must choose _ be- 
tween fine or imprisonment. Most Federal offenses do 
permit the court to use both penalties in a single sentence. 


the Editor 


ability to behave responsibly to both himself and his peers. 
Phase I includes use of group orientation therapy, 
psychometric measures, projective tests and rating scales. 
In addition, DART has engineered the innovation of 
inmate participation in the selection of inmates for 
progression from Phase I to Phase II, the work-release 
phase. This reliance upon inmate judgments gives each 
man some responsibility for the program’s success, and 
thus causes each man’s future to depend in part upon 
the soundness of the judgments he makes. 

Upon admission into Phase II, the inmate takes up 
residence in the work-release center presently housed in 
the Isham YMCA at 1515 N. Ogden Avenue in Chicago. 
Here he becomes a member of a close-knit community 
consisting of professional clinical staff, resident counselors 
and inmates (now called residents), and participates in 
a variety of both structured and unstructured activities 
designed to lessen anxieties and enhance stability. 

Each resident participates in scheduled group therapy 
sessions at least once a week and may also be scheduled 
for family therapy and individual therapy as the need 
arises. Spontaneous therapeutic transactions, however, 
take place with great frequency in hallways, sleeping 
rooms and the dining area whenever a resident with a 
problem encounters a clinical staff member. It is apparent 
that these spontaneous transactions provide an environ- 
ment highly conducive to alteration of adverse behavior 
patterns and are the key to DART’s low recidivism rate. 

Phase II participants are employed in occupations 
ranging from unskilled to paraprofessional, and are 
allowed to travel alone to and from their jobs on public 
transportation. One Phase II participant is presently 
functioning as supervisor of the West Side Veterans 
Administration Hospital drug program, and_ several 
others are acting as drug counselors. An average of 67 
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percent of the residents were employed during 1971, with 
monthly figures ranging from 48 percent to 100 percent. 
Daily analysis of urine samples insures that any relapse 
into drug use will be detected immediately, and only two 
such instances have occurred. The residents involved 
were immediately returned to prison for reentry into 
Phase I. Of the 18 men who were paroled from Phase II in 
1971, 16 are presently serving good paroles and 2 have 
successfully completed parole requirements and have re- 
entered the free community. 

Phase III, the community center phase, is not yet 
operational due to lack of funds. It is to be a facility 
where parolees can live on a voluntary basis and par- 
ticipate in counseling and other therapy to a greater 
extent than would be possible under other living arrange- 
ments. Prerelease tensions are often responsible for parole 


failures in the early weeks, and for this reason the 
halfway house aspect of the center is expected to 
materially reduce the likelihood of recidivism at that 


point. 

Phase IV, the outpatient phase, is the vehicle for inter- 
action between DART clinical staff and parolees who 
must maintain contact with the center throughout parole. 


| ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
| PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Competence To Stand Trial: Role of .the Psychologist,” 
by Gerald Cooke and Newton Jackson, in Professional 
Psychology, Fall 1971. In order to hold a trial which will 
meet constitutionally required standards of fairness, it 
is necessary that the defendant be present. The question 
of competency to stand trial gets raised when the accused 
is physically present in the courtroom but may be men- 
tally incapable of understanding the nature of the charges 
against him and/or unable to assist his counsel in his 
defense. The authors of this article, an assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Wayne State University, and the 
director of psychology at the Center for Forensic Psy- 
chiatry at Ann Arbor, Michigan, discuss the role that 
a psychologist can play in helping to arrive at a com- 
petency recommendation. 

Citing a survey which revealed that 29 states lack 
statutory guidelines for determining competency, one of 
first things required is that a psychologist who par- 
ticipates in this type of assessment must be well aware 
of *he applicable law. Suggestions are made by the au- 
ths regarding the use of psychological tests to help 
dif’-rentiate between the malingerer and the seriously 
disturbed. In this connection, the comparative results 
from objective and projective techniques may also indi- 
cate severe underlying pathology which might be acer- 
bated by stress produced in a trial situation. 

This area of functioning—forensic psychology—is one 
with which most psychologists have relatively little ex- 
perience. The authors suggest that it is a fruitful area 
for research; such studies may lead “to a reexamination 
of the criteria for competency and aids in the attempt 
to objectify these criteria further.” 

“Effects of Social Reinforcement on Dependency and 
Aggressive Responses of Psychopathic, Neurotic, and Sub- 
cultural Delinquents,” by Denton J. Stewart, in Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1972, Vol. 79, No. 1. The author, 
who is presently on the staff of the psychology depart- 
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The Phase III resident’s parole agreement stipulates that 
he will return to the center periodically for therapy and 
that he will provide urine samples several times a week. 
In addition, he must remain free of both illegal drugs 
and crime, and must be either employed or actively seek- 
ing employment. Besides implementing formal require- 
ments, Phase IV provides some of the support needed 
to provide a gradual transition to the freer environment 
of parole. 

It is expected that the DART program will become 
the national model for drug rehabilitation programs in the 
field of corrections. The first year’s statistical data (89 
percent success record) and clinical findings lend credence 
to this projection but it will take at least 3 to 5 more 
years of operation, experimentation and research to fully 
develop and document the effectiveness of DART methodo- 
logy. For the first time in history, society soon may have 
a viable method of rehabilitating drug addict criminals 
and returning them to the free community as responsible, 
productive citizens. 

April 20, 1972 FLORENCE SEAMAN, PH.D. 
Project Director 
DART 
Chicago, 


ment at the University of Missouri, cites previous re- 
search literature which tends to substantiate the propo- 
sition that delinquency is not a unidimensional concept. 
Differences across four dimensions of delinquency identi- 
fied by Dr. Herbert C. Quay—psychopathic, neurotic, 
subcultural, and inadequate—have been found in basic 
psychological processes, family background, and in re- 
sponse to treatment. This study attempts to assess three 
subgroups of delinquents in terms of their dependency 
needs. 

Seventy-eight male delinquents, ranging in age from 
16 to 22, from the Kennedy Youth Center were the sub- 
jects in this study. There were 26 inmates in each of the 
three subgroups—psychopathic, neurotic, and subcultural; 
half of the subjects from each subgroup were placed in 
a frustration situation—asked to solve an unsolvable 
puzzle within a given time limit to earn an additional 50 
cents—and half were placed in a nonfrustration situation. 
Following this both sets of subjects were asked to com- 
plete sentences by selecting either a dependency, aggres- 
sive, or neutral verb; selection of either the first or 
second type verb was socially reinforced—the experi- 
menter praised the subject. It was predicted that the 
psychopaths would not significantly increase verbally re- 
inforced responses; that the neurotics would both increase 
socially reinforced responses and also increase their rate 
of responses reflecting dependency behavior; that the 
subculturals would increase socially reinforced verbali- 
zations, particularly those which reflected aggression; 
and, that the differences between groups would be sig- 
nificantly greater under conditions of frustration. 

The results showed that there was a significantly 
greater number of conditioned responses made under con- 
ditions of frustration and that the three groups of de- 
linquents differed from one another. Only the neurotic 
group significantly increased dependency verbalizations; 
the subculturals significantly increased while the neuro- 
tics and psychopaths significantly decreased the use of 
aggressive verbalizations. 

The results support the claim that grouping delin- 
quents according to dimensions of deviant behavior and 
personality provides a meaningful way in which to study 
delinquency. Consequently, treatment approaches should 
take into account these differing personality structures 
rather than treating all delinquents as if they were a 
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homogeneous group; i.e., while neurotic and subcultural 
delinquents may respond to traditional patient-therapist 
counseling-type relationships, psychopaths appear to be 
less responsive to this type of treatment. 

“An Indian Study of Prison Psychoses,” by Brij Mohan, 
in International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1971, Vol. 
15, No. 3. The author is a lecturer in psychiatric crimi- 
nology at the University of Lucknow, India. Based on 
a random sample of 10 percent of the inmates in three 
institutions housing: (a) persons awaiting trial, (b) 
criminals who have been found “guilty but insane,’”’ and 
(c) prisoners who have become insane during their in- 
carceration, the author finds: “jail does not restore or 
maintain the mental health of the prisoners; its ill 
effects are due to the lack of normal life and humanity; 
prisoners are more prone to mental breakdown if they 
have an unhappy pre-imprisonment background; male 
offenders seem to have greater resistance to the gruesome 
prison conditions . . . nothing short of complete struc- 
tural and functional overhaul can improve the present 
conditions.” 

While the author is discussing the conditions he found 
in Indian institutions, this reviewer could not help but 
reflect on the implications of these statements for 
American institutions. The author contends that Indian 
social legislation should be based on a constructive atti- 
tude towards the offender; does this apply to us? He 
states there should be some normal life and opportunities 
to satisfy the prisoners’ basic needs; do we pay enough 
attention to this? He recommends that every penal in- 
stitution should have a psychiatrist, a psychiatric social 
worker, a psychologist, and a criminologist in addition 
to its medicoadministrative officers; would that we could 
meet this standard. Perhaps we have not moved as far 
as we would like to think we have. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAviD M. PETERSEN 


“The Economics of Drug Control Policies,” by James V. 
Koch, Ph.D., and Stanley E. Grupp, Ph.D. (December 1971). 
The senior author is a member of the economics depart- 
ment and the junior author of the sociology department 
at Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois. They offer 
a critical evaluation of the economic effects of alterna- 
tive drug law enforcement policies. Using the analytical 
tools of static supply and demand analysis the authors 
illustrate that enforcement policies designed to effect 
the demand for drugs will be more powerful and appropri- 
ate weapons than policies designed to restrict or eliminate 
the flow of drugs coming on the market. Supply-restrict- 
ing enforcement is shown to be undesirable because it 
increases the price of the drug in question and conse- 
quently increases criminal activities. Supply-restricting 
enforcement does not greatly reduce the quantity of 
drug consumed. Demand-restricting enforcement activities, 
such as rehabilitation and substitute drugs, both de- 
crease the quantity consumed and the drug price. Hence, 
lesser amounts of crime will result. 

“Confidentiality and Drug Education,” by J. Kevin 
Kinsella (December 1971). The author is affiliated with 
Yale University, where he is assistant director of the 
Drug Dependence Institute. He points out that con- 
fidentiality has become an increasingly important issue 
for people working in the area of drug education and 
treatment. In programs such as community referral ser- 
vices, “hot lines,’ and drug education classes in the 
schools, both the provider of the service and the consumer 
frequently exchange information which could be incrimi- 
nating to both parties. Current privileged communica- 
tion statutes do not grant the teacher, the guidance coun- 
selor, and other school personnel the right not to inform 
the authorities of a particular act when called upon to 
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do so. In the instance of a school drug education pro- 
gram, both students and teachers feel defenseless without 
the protection of confidentiality. The author provides a 
model and related policy statements for establishing a 
degree of privileged communication in such a program. 

“The British System, Past and Present,’ by Thomas A. 
Mahon (December 1971). The author is assistant research 
director, Law Enforcement Planning Council, Tallahassee, 
Florida. He provides a summary of the British system 
of policies and procedures in regard to drug abuse over 
the last half century. Before 1920 there were no laws 
designed to control narcotic drugs in Great Britain; nar- 
cotics were freely available. The period 1920-1958 is 
identified as the Tranquil Period. Addicts were defined 
as sick persons who should be allowed the dosage of 
drug necessary for normal functioning. During this period 
the number of addicts in Britain was “relatively low.” 
The years 1958-1964 are called the Period of Transition. 
The incidence of addiction was still very small in 1958— 
442 “known” addicts. This figure increased to 470 by 
1961 and by 1964 there were 753 “known” addicts, an 
increase of 60 percent in 3 years. The next 4 years, 1964- 
1968, are identified as the Period of Crisis. The number 
of narcotic addicts increased, as well as the number of 
younger people using narcotic drugs. The policies prior 
to 1968 were designed to deal with a stable and small 
number of addicts—these had usually become addicted 
as a result of medical treatment. Recent legislation in 
1968 has brought important changes to the British sys- 
tem: the registration of addicts in a central authority; 
the establishment of special treatment facilities (centers) ; 
the special licensing of doctors to prescribe narcotics; 
the establishment of a regulating agency to monitor 
doctors; the creation of special prescription forms and 
procedures; and the establishment of an advisory com- 
mittee to review the problem of drug addiction in Great 
Britain. British practice today can be viewed as some- 
where midway between their earlier permissive system 
and the punitive American system. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“The Administration of Psychiatric Justice: Theory and 
Practice in Arizona” (Special Project, Arizona Law Re- 
view, Volume 13, No. 1, 1971). This report is the result 
of a project undertaken by a Law and Psychiatry semi- 
nar and the more than 250 pages produced are the re- 
sult of the efforts of various current and former law 
students. The thrust of the article seems to be that, with 
rare exceptions, Arizona authorities are failing to fulfill 
their obligations to the mentally ill, even though such 
obligations are rather clearly defined by statutory and 
common law. The study concludes that entirely too many 
mentally ill persons are committed to the Arizona State 
Hospital and that fewer than half of those so committed 
may be considered as “dangerous” even though danger- 
ousness to oneself or to others is a prime requisite to 
any such commitment. 

The net result in many cases is that the overabundance 
of patients limits treatment to a point of ineffectiveness, 
a condition surely not peculiar to Arizona. The principal 
solution then suggested is a substitution of the commit- 
ment process with working and meaningful community 
health programs involving the use of outpatient clinics, 
day hospitals, halfway houses and other similar resources. 

While this article, of course, is concerned mainly with 
Arizona procedures, it does point to approaches used 
in other jurisdictions 2nd an appendix article citing men- 
tal health commitmen( statutes in effect in various states 
is of special interest for comparison purposes. 

“A Criminal Case in England: From Arrest Through 
American Criminal Law Review, 
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Volume 10, No. 2, 1971). In the summer of 1971, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association met in London. This article is an 
edited transcript of proceedings of the Section of Crimi- 
nal Law convened on July 19 and 20. 

As the title implies, the meeting concentrated upon 
criminal proceedings with presentations being made by 
illustrious members of the English bench and bar. Topics, 
such as arrest procedures, pretrial committal procedures 
and preparation for trial, as approached both by the 
prosecution and the defense, were considered and then 
followed by questions and answers, leading in several 
instances to comparisons of the two systems. 

One of the most apparent parallels brought to the 
attention of the reader is the mutual search for the 
truth; the most admirable aim, all must agree. But then, 
doubtlessly with tongue somewhat in cheek, the British 
speaker observed, “Over here, having set out that aim, 
we immediately make it quite impossible to find out what 
the truth ever is. We make rules about it; we make it 
impossible to listen to hearsay evidence; we make it 
difficult for police officers to carry out interrogations; and 
we make it impossible for any man’s previous convic- 
tions to be known before his further conviction.” 

The transcript is not all humor though and it is every 
bit as enlightening as interesting. The reader finds him- 
self in the delightful spirit of being a participant and 
that factor in itself makes for very worthwhile reading. 

“Harsher Sentence on Retrial,” by Leonard F. Bittner 
(Tennessee Law Review, Volume 38, No. 4, 1971). 
American jurisprudence has not been absent of instances 
in which a convicted offender upon a successful appeal 
of his conviction has found himself back in the trial 
court, convicted again and then sentenced to a much more 
harsh penalty than originally imposed. Whether grounded 
in fact or not, the conclusion too often reached was that 
form of retaliation had attached as the result of 
he appellant’s success and it may go without argument 

iat in some cases, at least, convicted offenders were re- 

to pursue appeals lest they find themselves even 

vorse off. In effect, there was a deterrence or at least a 

ar that could, “chill the exercise of basic constitutional 
rights” as it has been said judicially. 

Thus it was that in 1969 the Supreme Court elected 
to address itself to the questions of whether constitutional 
considerations limit a more severe punishment after re- 
conviction of the same offense and whether the consti- 
tution requires that credit be given for time served 
under the original conviction, when computing the sen- 
tence on reconviction. The conclusions reached are that 
they do and it does. 

Mr. Bittner who, as editor in chief of this esteemed 
periodical, chose to comment upon the decisions seems 

igree for the most part, at least. But he is not en- 

anted with the suggestion that even though a resentenc- 

court announces its reasons for imposing sterner 

nalties, the basis for such increased punishment must 

ve from the defendant’s conduct subsequent to the 

ial trial rather than before. This seems a bit too 

for the good editor who fears such measures may be 

ied to the point that “ society’s right to just 

hment is infringed.” Certainly his arguments cause 

thinking in that direction. 

if one may read another meaning into the deci- 

Sit perhaps it may be that, consciously or not, even 

the Supreme Court is taking cognizance of the concept of 

penalty equals deterrence. In the current era when so 

many others seem convinced that it does not, this ac- 
knowledgement may in itself be epoch. 

“Towa’s Uniform Controlled Substances Act: Co- 
ordinated Approach to Drug Control,’ by Kermit. L. 
Dunahoo (Drake Law Review, Volume 21, No. 1, 1971). 
This reviewer can only hope to call the attention of 
readers of this column to this comprehensive analysis of 
the Uniform Controlled Substances Act which became ef- 
fective in lowa on July 1, 1971. The author, identified as 
criminal justice coordinator (LEAA) for Polk County, 
offers his efforts in the hope that they will serve as a 
preliminary guide for prosecutors, defense counsel, 
judges, law enforcement officials, regulatory officials, and 


ome 


the general public to better grasp drug law enforcement 
in that State. 

Essentially, the legislation is designed to draw a posi- 
tion somewhere between the extreme philosophies that 
drug users are nothing more than common criminals 
who should be strictly held legally accountable for their 
offenses on the one hand and on the other that drug abuse 
is a disease to be treated rather than society concerning 
itself with punitive retribution. Thus the law has been 
tailored to provide that penalties fit offenders as well 
as offenses and that penalties be designed to permit the 
offender’s rehabilitation, whenever possible. 

Anyone seriously interested in the legislative aspects 
of drug abuse must find this article to be most helpful 
for backgrounding purposes. 

“The Federal Magistrate’s Act—An Exercise in Article 
Ill Constitutionality,” by Robert A. Koory (Wayne Law 
Review, Volume 17, No. 5, 1971). The author, a survey 
editor of this publication, examines several of the con- 
stitutional ramifications of the Federal Magistrate’s Act 
which has had, among other things, the practical effect 
of upgrading the office of the United States commissioner 
and increasing its jurisdiction to try minor offenses. 

His principal concern is a determination of whether 
or not the new legislation unconstitutionally infringes 
upon the jurisdiction of courts created under Article III 
and he concludes that it does not. As the author explains 
it, this is not because of any similarity to other judicial 
officers or because of the precedent of legislative courts 
created under Article I, but rather * because the 
separation of powers doctrine is so intertwined with 
concepts of due process that it results in a right personal 
to the federal crimina! defendant.” Thus, so long as the 
defendant retains the right to trial before a court created 
by authority of Article III, as he does in matters initi- 
ated before a magistrate, and may lose it only by elect- 
ing to waive such trial, there is no violation of the Con- 
stitution, as Mr. Koory sees it. In fact, the author goes 
even further to suggest that the same rationale could 
extend to the criminal felony trial as well, so long as 
there is present the safeguard of the defendant’s right 
to waive trial by a district judge. 

The current pressure to speed up the entire criminal 
process and the attention it is receiving not only from 
the courts but the Congress as well establish this 
article as timely reading and especially so for the legal 
technician. 


THE CANADIAN JOURNAL OF 
CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“La recherche clinique et Psycho-éducative a Bosco- 
ville”” by Pier Angelo Archille (January 1972). For 10 
years, two types of research have developed at Boscoville, 
an institution for juvenile delinquents at Montreal. This 
research is concerned with measuring results, but 
with why and how the results were attained. Group 
psychotherapy was the primary psychological approach 
aiming at the socialization of the delinquents in an ag- 
gressive manner, so that the development of moral and 
religious values, perception of social forees, including 
the impact of the automobile, influence the cohesion of 
groups in different stages of development. The educators 
developed a method of intervention based not only on 
human values, but on scientific verification of fact and 
knowledge. The education in terms of reality is fune- 
tional in working with juvenile delinquents. Research 
is not a luxury at Boscoville, but indispensable 
function. 


less 


“Incarceration as a Response to Crime: The Utilization 
of Canadian Prisons,” by D. F. Cousineau and J. BE. Veevers 
(January 1972). During 1960, the 
of adults over the age of 16 
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lation, which was considerably higher than any other 
country. More than 4,000 persons were committed to 
penitentiaries in Canada in 1969, and only 1 in 5 of 
these were first-timers. Of the recidivists, more than half 
had done time on a sentence long enough to warrant com- 
mitment to a federal institution. In 1969, only 56 percent 
of those eligible for parole were released. Of all the indi- 
viduals convicted of crime, only a fraction are sent to 
prison, of course, but they constitute a higher rate than 
most other countries. Extensive use of parole appears 
to have financial and humanitarian advantages. 

“L’évolution des relations sociales et du comportement 
des jeunes délinquants en institution,” by Maurice Cusson 
(January 1972). This survey at Mont St. Antoine in 
Montreal indicated that juveniles had good social rela- 
tions at the beginning and at the end of their stay, but 
experienced considerable crisis during the middle of their 
stay. After 1 year at Boscoville, the social relationships 
were generally improved. These conclusions were based 
on questionnaires given to the wards of the institution 
probing relationships with teachers and solidarity among 
the delinquents, themselves. Conformity and_ participa- 
tion were also measures of good social relationships. The 
results indicate some pattern of development of social 
relationships within institutions for juvenile delinquents. 
The study provided direction for future research in 
this area. 

“Dangerous Sexual Offenders in Canada,” by Cyril 
Greenland (January 1972). The concept of the dangerous 
sexual offender was introduced in the Canadian Criminal 
Code in 1948. The term, “criminal social psychopath,”’ 
was deleted in 1961 and a prohibition of release of those 
who are “likely to commit a further offense” was deleted 
in 1967. Seventeen D.S.0O.’s (dangerous sexual offenders) 
were examined, three who had been physically violent, 
nine who had not been violent, and five inoffensive pedo- 
philes or exhibitionists. This is a complex problem for 
which nobody, including psychiatry, has found “the 
answer.”’ It is known, however, that punitive action is 
no solution for sexual deviation. 

“Impact socio-clinique du déménagement de l'Institut 
Philippe Pinel de Montréal,” by Claude Morand, Cécile 
Gaudreau-Toutantm Jean Dozois, Lue Morissette, and 
André Thiffault (January 1972). The Philippe Pinel Insti- 
tute of Montreal is a maximum security hospital for 
mentally sick offenders. This institution was moved to 
new premises from the Bordaux Prison in April 1970 
at which time several changes occurred such as a uni- 
fied manner of living, a mass appearance of new staff, 
and other changes in the social environment. A study 
of allo-aggression and auto-aggression appearing in the 
patients reflected disorganization in the social setting. 
Aggression was generated from the environment (allo-) 
and was generated from within the patients (auto-). 
Qualitative manifestations of aggression were associated 
with psychotic decompensation and were’ temporarily 
serious. 

“Deterrent Effects of Punishment: The Canadian Case,” 
by James J. Teevan, Jr. (January 1972). Canada has tempo- 
rarily suspended the use of capital punishment. Studies 
of the results have confirmed that certainty of punish- 
ment, rather than the severity of punishment, appears 
to be better related to variation in crime rates. One 
issue remains that since the lower class males have the 
most criminal subgroups in the Canadian population, 
do they also perceive less certainty or severity of the 
punishment than do other people? Secondly, the issue 
of individual deterrent effects as opposed to social de- 
terrent effects have not been answered. The best data 
available permits straightforward answer to this 
dilemma. The question cannot be adequately answered. 

“Validity and Reliability of Self-Reported Drug Use,” by 
Paul C. Whitehead and Reginald G. Smart (January 1972). 
There has been a proliferation of studies to ascertain 
drug-using behavior among adolescents during the past 
few years. Many of these studies used questionnaires 
to gather their data. The issue of validity and reliability 


of studies of drug use among adolescents, and particu- 
larly, the use of self-reports based on questionnaire 
data, raise questions. Researchers have ‘assumed’ that 
their data were valid. Epidemiological studies of drug- 
using behavior of adolescents have suggested that the 
self-reported estimates of drug use may be slightly on 
the conservative side without too much overreporting. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Parole Outcome as a Function of Time Served,” by 
Dorothy R. Jaman, Robert M. Dickover, and Lawrence A. 
Bennett (January 1972). The authors, all members of the 
Research Division, California Department of Correc- 
tions, Sacramento, California, have developed an ex- 
cellent article which seeks to explore the meaning of 
parole outcome as a function of time served by inmates. 
The percentage of favorable outcomes on parole among 
prisoners who serve less than the median number of 
months in prison is shown to be greater than the percent- 
age of favorable outcomes among those who serve more 
than the median time. 

The research project proceeded by making a compari- 
son of two groups each of robbers and burglars com- 
posed of matched pairs of offenders. The groups were 
drawn from those who served short terms of imprison- 
ment and from those who served long terms. One finding 
revealed that the robbers proved to be less perfectly 
matched than the burglars, which substantially reduced 
the value of the findings for that group. However, the 
hypothesis that time served in prison was inversely re- 
lated to favorable outcome was sustained. Another find- 
ing of the study indicates that the burglars showed more 
clearly the relationship between time served and _ out- 
come on parole. 

The California Adult Authority, as pointed out by 
the authors, is as much a sentencing board as a paroling 
authority. In this project the Authority demonstrated the 
ability to discriminate in terms of prognosis when 
deciding whom to release early and whom to detain 
longer. 

A number of other variables are discussed, and com- 
plete and concise tables are furnished. For a more detailed 
exploration, the reader would do well to examine this 
worthwhile article. 

“Porental Affection and Juvenile Delinquency in Girls,” 
by Mary Gray Riege (January 1972). The author, a mem- 
ber of the Department of Sociology faculty at Northern 
Arizona University, Flagstaff, has provided readers with 
a piece of research that adds to the available knowledge 
on juvenile delinquency in girls. She compares delin- 
quency in boys and girls as well as looking at parental 
affection in both delinquents and nondelinquents. She 
follows the pattern of Andry in his study on delinquency 
and parental pathology and seeks to demonstrate whether 
delinguent girls differ in what they say about their 
parents as compared with nondelinquent girls, and 
whether these differences resemble those found by Andry 
in his study of boys. 

Twenty-seven hypotheses were presented in the article 
and the findings were discussed in some detail. The 
results tend to confirm some of the earlier available 
knowledge on the subject. 

Among the author’s findings, it was shown that de- 
linquent girls tend to: (1) feel that their parents do 
not show them equal love; (2) feel embarrassed to dis- 
play love or affection openly toward their fathers; (3) 
feel that their mothers should spend more time with them; 
(4) feel a need for caore strictness in their homes; and 
(5) resent punishment. 

The material presented by the author is a welcome 
addition to our bette: understanding of this problem. 
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POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“The Olympic Hopeful From Prison Ward 6,” by Thomas 
Moore (Life, March 3, 1972). The man who may be rated 
as America’s best flyweight boxer and who is an almost 
certain Olympic contender at Munich this summer, is 
serving an 18-year sentence for manslaughter at the 
Manning Correctional Institution in Columbia, South 
Carolina. Bobby Hunter displayed outstanding boxing 
skill in the prison recreation program and, accompanied 
by a guard, was permitted to fight in out-of-state AAU 
matches. On such trips he was locked up each night in 
the local jail. 

After qualifying for the Pan-American Games last 
summer Hunter was permitted to pick the officer who 
would escort him to Columbia. He picked corrections 
officer Ray Satterfield who had befriended him in the 
prison laundry and also served as his confidant trainer. 
and counselor. Hunter made the trip with the officer and 
returned a medal-winner. They recently returned from 
a tour of England and the Soviet Union with other 
Olympic contenders. 

Although bitter and sullen when he began serving his 
sentence Hunter has become a model prisoner and it is 
believed by prison officials that he stands an excellent 
chance for parole next year. Although the article does 
not exnlain how these boxing trips are financed it is 
generally known that Hunter’s expenses are paid for by 
the sponsoring agencies and the expenses of the correc- 
tions officer are met through voluntary contributions. 

“[ Think Theat I'm a Better Risk Now Than I Was 
Before,” by Bob Buyer (The National Observer, April 1, 
1972). A newspaper reporter persuaded New York State 
parole authorities to permit him to sit in on some parole 
hearings so that he could report on what goes on “in 
their soul-wrenching process.” Considering his limited 
space the reporter could not reproduce the complete collo- 
quy of a 10-minute interview between the inmate and 
the three parole commissioners who constituted the board 
at the Attica Prison where the hearings were being held. 
By reading only snatches of the interviews, the reader 
is left with some questions about how the decisions were 
made. In one case the parole commissioner decided that 
“we'd better hold him a little longer to deflate his ego. 
Let him come back in 14 months. If he shows anything 
sooner, call him up earlier.’? The colloquy as quoted gave 
no indication of the inmate’s inflated ego and the question 
f what improvement the inmate should show in 14 

nths was not at all clear. 

_Another question raised by the hearing on a 64-year- 
old inmate was the requirement of a job promise before 
parole is granted and the citing of two inmates who had 
been granted parole 4 months earlier but could not be 


released because no job was available. With the involve- 
ment of the Vocational Rehabilitation Service in the 
P ‘ Offender Program and the resources available for 
evi iation, training, and placement, one cannot help but 


er why any reasonably endowed inmate should have 
to remain in prison beyond his parole date. 

nother puzzling interview was one with a 43-year- 
old man serving a manslaughter sentence. He was ad- 
mitied to Attica after spending 10 years in New York’s 
hospital for the criminally insane. When asked what he 
thought about his crime, he replied: “I don’t think about 
it and I don’t like to talk about it. If I think about it, 
it would drive me crazy.” From that understandable 
statement of a desire to forget his crime, and perhaps 
other statements not reported, the board made an obser- 
vation of his “apparent lack of spontaneous remorse” 
and decided to hold him in prison for at least 2 more 
vears. “I doubt if he’s in contact with reality,” one com- 
issioner said. Again, the reader wonders how the inmate 
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could be expected to show remorse if he were not in con- 
tact with reality. 

Unfortunately. newspaper reporting of this type of 
proceeding is quite misleading since the reporter views the 
hearings through the eyes of a journalist rather than a 
professional caseworker and emphasizes those factors 
which seem most newsworthy. The reporter could not 
convey to his readers the contents of the presentence re- 
ports and the preparole investigations, but based his ob- 
servations largely on what took place during rather brief 
interviews. And, after all, how many readers are going to 
be familiar with the complexities of the criminal justice 
system? 

“The Bosom,” by Peggy Culp (Sandlapper, April 1972). 
Following a study made by the Columbia, South Carolina, 
Urban Service Center, the Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Education Project was established. A walk-in center 
makes up half the program with the other half being 
a drug education program for high school students. With 
a growing drug problem and a recognition that something 
had to be done, the professionals in the community came 
to the realization that young people were not going to 
the mental health center for counseling or help because 
they might be considered “crazy.” The walk-in center, 
with six paid staff workers and 85 to 100 prospective 
volunteers, provides, 24 hours a day, a_ hotline for 
questions about drugs and other problems, a crash pad 
for runaways, and immediate help for people on bad 
drug trips. 

“The War Against Children,” by James Mills (Life, May 
19, 1972). This is a revealing and graphic account of 
the deficiencies in New York City’s Family Court, where 
39 judges dispose of the cases of some 44,000 children 
annually but find themselves faced with the problem of 
finding foster homes and other forms of treatment ap- 
propriate to their needs. Despite the presence of adequate 
investigative reports, Judge Justine Wise Polier, who 
in 36 years on the bench has heard more children’s 
‘ases than any other judge in the Nation, is painfully 
aware of the lack of facilities for supervision and treat- 
ment to implement the recommendations of those who 
evaluate the children. She especially deplores the gross 
lack of facilities for the “losers,” the children who are 
disruptive and difficult to treat, the mentally retarded, 
and the emotionally disturbed. 

According to Judge Polier, conditions today are not 
conducive to improved treatment. The delinquents appear 
te he more disturbed than in the past. She attributes this 
to the breakdown in the old basic controls, “the conven- 
tional respect for one’s parents, teacher, and minister.” 
Children who need help, the predelinquents, are not get- 
ting it in the home, the church, or the school. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by RICHARD J. ANDERSON 


“A Model Act for the Protection of Rights of Prisoners,” 
prepared by the Committee on the Model Act for the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency (January 
1972). This article expresses NCCD’s involvement and 
concern over the treatment and rights of the prisoner. 
It points out the need for a workable, concise act that 
can be put into practice and not just collect dust in a 
file cabinet. 

The bulk of the article is a presentation of the act 
itself setting forth a Declaration of Purpose and Intent 
and covering in separate sections the prohibiting of in- 
humane treatment, rules for isolation in solitary con- 
finement, proper disciplinary procedure, and grievance 
procedure. A section is also included in the act out- 
lining judicial relief with instructions to the courts, and 
a section involving visitation. 


It is an excellent act that is easy to understand and, 
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hopefully, that will be implemented and become S.O.P. 
for every place of confinement. 

“Making the Criminal Justice System Accountable,” 
by Marvin E. Wolfgang (January 1972). Those of us who 
work in corrections early in the experience realize that 
we have no competition for our clients. Nobody really 
holds us accountable to do a good job, and much depends 
on our own integrity and dedication. 

Marvin Wolfgang in this article points out that ac- 
countability could bring about needed change and better 
communication between agencies. He points out that the 
criminal justice system has focused long enough on the 
offender and his failures, and tells us it is time we took 
a look at ourselves. If we devise a workable system of 
being truly accountable for what we do or do not do, 
then the system can become more responsible and humane. 

This is an excellent article because it illustrates beauti- 
fully the failure of our present accounting system, and 
asks for a better way—a system which in terms of 
supervision will permit the parole officer to do what the 
principles of parole imply and eliminate the problem of 
officers being “overloaded not so much with cases as 
with self-defeating unused reports to their own agency.” 

“The Criminal Justice System: A View From the Out- 
side,” by T. M. Thompson (January 1972). Again a prag- 
matic article by a businessman who, looking at our 
“nonsystem” (as he refers to it), comes to some valid 
conclusions. 

He points out that crime is of particular concern to 
businessmen today more than ever because of .the in- 
creased sophistication of the violator. He is frankly but 
honestly critical of the present system because of the 
lack of communication between agencies, lack of valid 
research, and lack of scientific management control 
training. 

The author states that the present correctional system 
is “preoccupied” with victimless crimes and that the 
backlog in this area alone overloads the system and pre- 
vents improvement. He singles out what he terms “sepa- 
ratism,” the lack of communication and cohesiveness be- 
tween those responsible for the apprehension, prosecution 
and correction of the nonconformist. 

The article is more than a critical analysis. In the 
concluding remarks solutions to the problems are set 
forth: increased research, more involvement of business 
and labor in the rehabilitation process, exclusion of vic- 
timless offenders (who should be handled by administra- 
tive means), and improvement of relationships within 
the criminal justice system. 

“A Dream Deferred,” by A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 
(January 1972). What happens to a dream deferred? Does 
it explode? The author, a U.S. district court judge, de- 
livered this address at the 18th Annual National Institute 
on Crime and Delinquency on June 8, 1971, at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

This is an emotion-arousing appeal asking all of us 
to rededicate ourselves to make this country truly 
America the Beautiful for all. Some thought-provoking 
questions are asked: Do we believe that this Nation which 
played such a decisive role in crushing Germany and 
Japan on the battlefields has the capacity to equal 
Germany’s and Japan’s record of containing unemploy- 
ment and rebuilding their cities? 

The writer calls for a reordering of priorities pointing 
out that our youth in the ghettos need to be helped to get 
on their feet as much if not more than landing men on 
the moon. He sets forth injustices that exist at present 
and asks that we carefully view the pathology of race 
and poverty. 

The author believes there is a lack of that sensitivity 
which is necessary for real commitment on the part of 
the professional criminologist. He illustrates this by 
stating that our world is full of experts who know every- 
thing that is wrong but who have not excercised the 
stamina necessary to really improve the prison or pro- 
bation system. 


_Judge Higginbotham commends NCCD for fighting the 
good fight, and he calls for the immediate eradication of 


the basic causes of crime: racism and poverty. He states 
that correctional improvements alone cannot solve the 
problem and all must get involved and work for massive 
change. 


“Two Cheers for the Law,” by Spencer Coxe (January 
1972). This is a provocative article (also presented at 
the 18th Annual National Institute on Crime and Delin- 
quency) in which the author points out the criticisms 
being heaped upon our system of government by laws 
not men, and his rebuttal that, despite the weaknesses 
of the process, the judicial process is still indispensable. 

It is easy to be critical of this article and to assume 
that the author is taking am opportunity to ventilate 
his criticisms of the courts. A careful analysis, however, 
reveals that he is pointing out some valid weaknesses 
in the process which once identified can and should be 
corrected. 

The presentation seems to be directed to the radical 
elements and the author seems to indicate that political 
action rather than judicial redress would be a more 
effective way to bring about needed change in some areas. 

The author quite frankly states he shares the radi- 
cals’ distrust of the law and the human beings who 
administer it, but he tempers this with a statement that 
law should be respected as a necessary ingredient of a 
good society. 

In conclusion, he states he refuses to be dogmatic about 
the practical applicability of one’s own theories, but the 
article seems to be quite dogmatic. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by HAROLD W. KELTON 


“Why Don’t Probation Officers Run Client Groups?,”’ by 
Phyllida Parsloe (March 1972). Inspired by her attendance 
at a Discussion on Group Work, August 1971, for Inner 
London Probation and After Care Service, the author 
sets forth a personal viewpoint as to why officers trained 
and seemingly committed to the method of group work 
have, in so few instances, established group sessions. 

(1) At the outset of the Discussion some considerable 
attention was apparently given to the feeling of many 
that a group, artificially conceived, for the stated purpose 
of therapy, is something of a sociological free-for-all and 
thus a frightening proposition for its members. The 
author sees this as a “dead-end idea” serving to excuse 
inaction and passes over it for the exploration of more 
fruitful areas. 

(2) What has been passing as training is in reality 
subjective experience with a group. 

(3) Probation officers may be people who are com- 
fortable with authority and while it is difficult to en- 
visage a probation service without authority this is 
undoubtedly an obstacle to starting groups. 

(4) Probation officers can be characterized as a “col- 
lection” of talented individuals busily resisting any 
attempts at leadership. 

(5) There is “ ... such a strange situation .. .” 
with probation officers; they are very intelligent and 
well-educated but have failed to embrace the values and 
norms of social work, presumably having been invested 
with the issues of authority and responsibility that per- 
meate their service. 

Comment: Probation officers may have a point in dwel- 
ling on proposition (1) and considering whether group 
therapy as a valid and significant measure has ever met 
the rigors of empirical substantiation. The article does 
seem to emphasize that probation officers are something 
other than social workers. 

“Workload Regulation: The Case for Purposive Action,” 
by J. B. Chapman (March 1972). With the passage of a 
new Criminal Justice Bill, the Probation Service, already 
acking facilities to perform its work actively, will be 
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assigned even more responsibilities. Thus, the article 
protests the tendency of legislators to “ ... widen the 
scope and increase the work of our Service without regard 
to its current capacity . .’ Possible adjustments that 
can be made to this situation by probation and aftercare 
workers are discussed with an appeal that they not allow 
the quality of their work to be sacrificed by an increase 
in volume. 

This is an interesting paper on a problem that is 
chronic in the corrections field, and it is the author’s 
proposal that workers take a firm stand to limit intake 
in all areas. He recognizes that many will consider this 
a negative reaction, employing such measures as ordering 
presentence reports on a highly selective basis, but asks 
that it be seen as just the opposite, an intelligent, con- 
structive measure to keep the Probation and After-Care 
Service a viable entity. 

“Something Old ... Something New .. .,” by D. A. 
Mathieson (March 1972). A poignant experience while 
working in the field served to stimulate the author to 
reassess the traditional function and role of the probation 
officer. He asks if crime prevention should not be his 
primary concern, and this raises the prospect of a proba- 
tion officer deeply involved in group and community work, 
perhaps living in the neighborhood in which he works 
and participating in such unorthodox activities as politi- 
cal movements. Admittedly answering none of the 
questions he asks, the author suggests that the idea of 
probation work is big enough to include community work 
side-by-side with casework and, in fact, attacks the cher- 
ished, individual casework as consisting, in many in- 
stances, of a lot of window dressing. 


“Aspects of Learning and Probation Treatment,” by 
Peter R. Day (March 1972). The author is apparently 
saying that many people with problems are the result 
of a mild form of cultural and psychological deprivation 
that has left them with intellectual impairment. This 
impairment is characterized by linguistic disability and 
thus the inability to communicate. But communication 
is, to the author, a broad and subtle concept having to 
do with perception, cultural assimilation, emotion, and 
problem solving. By use of a case history, Day purports 
to show how a probation officer brings about his client’s 
use of language to perceive, learn, and solve problems by 
giving him the stimulation and attention he did not get 
from family and environment. Further research is sug- 
gested and references on the subject are listed. 

“Ongoing Casework in a Local Prison,” by John Tracy 
(March 1972). An article by a prison caseworker ex- 
ploring again the conflict arising from the rather idyllic 
concepts of a classically trained social worker when faced 
with the realities of a correctional caseload. The author’s 
response to this dilemma was to accept the fact that for 
the majority of cases he could provide “short-term, crisis 
intervention” only and thus he adapted his skill to the 
situation. The author concludes that he must remain 
in the correctional field despite his disappointment over 
the inability to provide individualized, ongoing social 
casework. 

The question is not raised in this article as to whether 
there is something lacking in classical social work if 


it continually and persistently fails to meet the demands 


= oe correctional setting but perhaps it should be in- 
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“The Nottingham Prisoners’ Families Project,” by Mark 
Monger and John Pendleton (March 1972). This is a pro- 
gress report on a research project that was outlined in 
the October 1970 issue of Probation. Involved in the pro- 
ject, at this point, are more than 200 prisoners’ families 
and approximately 80 correctional workers. The report 
addresses two particular areas: the problems inherent in 
the “sharing” of casework by inside (prison welfare of- 
ficers) and outside (probation officers) workers; and the 
evaluation and assessment of the marital relationship 
under the strain of imprisonment. 

Of particular interest is a method of this study that 
arranges for regular, quarterly meetings of probation 
officers and prison welfare officers for the purpose of 
evaluating and discussing their work. 

This reviewer believes it is a notion common to correc- 
tional workers that such meetings, regularly and fre- 
quently held, would be of great benefit to both field and 
institutional workers, not just in a research situation 
but in the ordinary conduct of their work. 


“The Practitioner and the Academic,” by Dr. Elizabeth 
Edwards (March 1972). Recognizing the breach that 
usually occurs between the academic and the practitioner, 
the author suggests that a little patience and effort on 
the part of the practitioner to comprehend the function 
of the academic might solve this problem. In a thorough 
yet concise treatment, this article organizes the academic 
function in the hope that better understanding of it by 
practitioners will give them the tangible benefits they 
seek and lead to their own necessary participation in it. 
Fields of interest of the academic are grouped in three 
categories; philosophical, empirical, and practical. To en- 
large on the first category, the medical model of preven- 
tion, diagnosis, and treatment is used to demonstrate 
the three levels of intervention in casework and to demon- 
strate to the practitioner, a worker at the tertiary 
(treatment level), that he must not neglect to acquire 
knowledge of the primary (prevention) and secondary 
(diagnosis) levels. 

“The Psychopath,” by R. McGregor (March 1972). The 
author feels that the psychopath is heavily represented 
on probation caseloads and suggests that research of this 
personality type may reveal a key to the understanding 
of crime in general. This idea stems from the concept 
of the psychopath as a “ .. . particularly pure form 

. of delinquency ... .” Various descriptive defini- 
tions of the psychopath are set forth (Henderson, Mauds- 
ley, Mercia. Kahn, Professor A. Lewis, H. J. Eysenck, 
and H. G. Gough) in an historical perspective. The work 
of Pavlov, Pierre Janet, Jung, and Eysenck is very 
briefly reviewed. The conclusion is drawn that the psycho- 
path exhibits a high degree of extraversion and emotion- 
ality and is resistive to the learning process. Thus he 
compares with the hysteric group of neurotic disorders 
rather than the dysthymic. The question of psycho- 
pathy as a degree of psychosis is raised but the au- 
thor’s conclusion is that the psychopath should be ap- 
proached “. . . in the light of failure of the learning 
process, rather than from a Freudian... view... .” 

Finally, the article champions the work of Professor 
Eysenck and seeks to defend him from “ . . . misunder- 
standing and misinterpretation .’ Without being 
specific, the author appeals to the Probation Service for 
any help it can give Professor Eysenck with his research. 


i LET FRIENDSHIP die away by negligence and silence, is certainly not wise. 
It is voluntarily to throw away one of the greatest comforts of this weary 
Johnson 
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Adjunct Professor, Center for the Administration of Justice, 
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Crime and the Criminal Justice System 


Crime: An Analytical Appraisal. By Manuel 
Loépez-Rey. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970. 
Pp. 227. $9.00. 


Professor Lopez-Rey apparently had two motives in 
writing this book. One was to use all the data he had 
collected over the years during his service with the 
United Nations—first as chief, Research and Treaties 
Section of the Narcotics Division of the United Nations 
from 1946 to 1952, and from 1952 through 1965 as chief 
of the section on “Social Defence” of the United Nations 
and later as senior advisor on social defence in the Middle 
East. He is now director of criminological research at 
the University of Puerto Rico and has served as visiting 
professor in many universities. His second motive is 
polemical. He is through with research for it has not 
reduced crime. He is through with the juvenile court 
and feels it should be abolished. The concept of juvenile 
delinquency should be abolished and children who commit 
crime should not be given special treatment. Meanwhile 
he maintains a new system of criminal justice should 
be developed. Apparently his desire to present his pole- 
mic led to his rushing into print with what is a badly 
organized volume. As for his plan for criminal justice, 
it will appear later. We are given a hint that many 
classes of crime should be abolished and only those crimes 
which endanger the State should be a part of the crimi- 
nal law and “criminal policy.” 

The book is divided into four chapters and a short 
fifth section of slightly more than five pages in which 
Professor Lopez-Rey recasts his rejection of the present 
system of penal justice with a few suggestions of what 
that (in his estimation) should entail. 

Chapter I. This chapter on “The Extent of Crime” lends 
weight to Professor Lopez-Rey’s thesis that the system 
of criminal justice has not reduced crime. It gives a 
picture of increasing crime rates throughout the world, 
with a discussion of statistics from country to country. 
This material, however, is badly organized because there 
is no attempt to compare figures in different countries, or 
increases in rates. This is partially because the figures 
are not comparable. Even so, data could have been pre- 
sented so that certain categories of crime could have 
been compared. As it is, the statistics are presented 
chiefly in paragraph form. For instance, material on 
operating costs of penal institutions is presented in one 
paragraph, followed by a two-sentence paragraph on 
overcrowding in houses of detention. Discussion of the 
size of inmate populations is given in one paragraph 
with a discussion of prison labor in the next. These are 
only examples of what occurs throughout the chapter, 
with paragraph after paragraph of unrelated data. Es- 
pecially maddening is the discussion first of the number 
of prisoners held before trial in France, followed in the 
same paragraph with the number of offenders arrested 
for drunkenness in Norway! The result is a confused 
string of numbers. Professor Lopez-Rey surely knows 
that any discussion of criminal statistics on a worldwide 
basis should present related data in order to make com- 
parisons. Otherwise the statistics are a meaningless 
jumble. 

Chater II. “Crime as a Social Problem” is not con- 
cerned with the disturbing aspects of crime which re- 
quire social action. It is essentially a discussion of the 
overall theories which have been developed by criminolo- 
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gists from extensive and intensive analyses of crime 
problems. In this chapter theories of social disorgani- 
zation, cultural conflict, sub-culture and crime, social 
change, and mental abnormalities and crime, are all dis- 
cussed. So too, are the psychoanalytical theories of Freud, 
Jung and Adler, as well as certain theories of prominent 
American sociologically oriented criminologists, including 
Sutherland and Cressey’s theory of differential association 
and Reckless’ theory of “containment.” The latter refers 
to the way the individual refrains from law-breaking by 
keeping within the bounds of acceptable conduct. The 
socialist theory of crime is also presented. Each of the 
above theories he dismisses as “futile exercises’? because 
they establish no proof of their validity. His rejection 
of these theories is, however, less vehement than his re- 
jection of research, while socialist theory he believes 
to have more validity than the others. 

Chapter III. “The Theory of Juvenile Delinquency” is 
the most polemical of all the chapters and makes a bitter 
attack on the whole idea of giving special treatment to 
juvenile offenders who have committed serious offenses— 
that is, those which would be punished as crimes when 
committed by adults. The only children he would treat 
mildly are those guilty of running away, truancy or in- 
corrigibility, minor sex offenses (which are not crimes 
in the first place). Lopez-Rey thinks it is so much non- 
sense to regard children who commit serious crimes as 
“children in trouble,” who do not know what they are 
doing. He believes they know perfectly well what they 
are doing, hence he holds that since the juvenile court 
has not prevented delinquency it should therefore be 
abolished; a matter he reiterates many places through- 
out the book. 

Chapter IV. Lopez-Rey launches into a discussion of 
the “Expansion and Distribution of Crime” and covers 
in some detail the complexities of the world situation 
which he believes is related. And despite his previous 
rejection of the theories of social disorganization and 
cultural conflict he seems to attach some importance to 
them in explaining the expansion of crime. He also 
points up the importance of population growth, particu- 
larly because this has resulted in an increase in young 
people who are especiaily prone to crime. He pays no 
attention, however, to accompanying problems of housing, 
overcrowding, and unemployment. He likewise pays rela- 
tively little attention to the social-political importance 
of the group under 30 and the recent amazing impact of 
this group on the social structure. 

After the age of 30, criminal activity begins to taper 
off for reported crime. Lépez-Rey does not indicate, how- 
ever, how much that unreported organized crime is fos- 
tered and protected by mature men. usually with the col- 
lusion of mature public officials. Some analysis of this 
age group is germane to understanding this type of crime. 

Among the more relevant factors determining crime, 
Lopez-Rey lists the following: (1) The greater develop- 
ment of penal offenses as the result of the growing com- 
plexity and development of the socioeconomic system; 
(2) increasing corruption and increasing leisure time; 
and (3) greater collective and individual insecurity with 
consequent protest against the socio-economic and politi- 
cal system. 

All of these are related to population growth as men- 
tioned above. He does give a further analysis of popu- 
lation on basis of sex, in which he says indisputably 
that women have a much lower crime rate than men 
throughout the world. He offers no explanation for this 
but in this reviewer’s opinion it is at least partially re- 
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lated to rather universally more rigid standards imposed 
upon women and girls than is true for boys and men. 

Contrary to theories of poverty and crime Lopez-Rey 
maintains that affluence and increased living standards 
have increased crime. He does not show that the affluent 
commit more crime, however. Immigration has also in- 
creased crime, he avers, because immigrants are discrim- 
inated against. He says this despite his rejection of 
cultural factors in crime, hence his analysis is not very 
consistent. 

Urbanization he believes to be an important cause of 
crime because cities are developing rapidly all over the 
world. This means that cities are springing up or grow- 
ing rapidly before adequate institutions and government 
ean be provided for social controls. Rural crimes are 
however, also increasing and this is because (he holds) 
that rural society is being urbanized. 

This is a rambling chapter, but less disdainful of re- 
search and criminologists than the previous chapters. 

Section V—‘Further Considerations’”—is too short a 
section to be called a chapter. The little over five pages 
consist primarily of pleas for a new system of criminal 
justice geared to reducing crime. To do this he would 
eliminate many crimes, i.e., consider them as “tolerable” 
even if annoying, therefore not requiring punishment. 
Only behavior which is hazardous to the State should 
be considered crime (as mentioned earlier). To control 
and prevent such crime he would presumably develop a 
“social defence” (sic) system within the United Nations. 
This in turn would involve a planned criminal policy— 
to be presented in a subsequent volume. 

One cannot blame Professor Lépez-Rey for being dis- 
couraged about efforts to understand and control crime 
and thereby reduce it. He seems to forget, however, that 
crime is basically a moral problem which cannot be pre- 
vented for future generations. Each individual has to 
learn for himself the need for abiding by social definitions 
of acceptable conduct and also learn the need for refrain- 
ing from conduct which the group regards as harmful 
and dangerous to its members. Crime probably has as 
many factors in its genesis as disease and, under stresses 
and strains, individuals are apparently more prone to 
crime than where no such precipitating factors exist. 

The juvenile court does not reduce crime, partly at 
least because it has never been geared to reducing crime. 
The juvenile court has not even helped a large share of 
those under its jurisdiction. Our best juvenile courts have 
helped many but the majority of our juvenile courts (at 
least in the United States) are staffed by judges and 
probation officers unequipped for their jobs. 

If we really believe that young people should be trained 
to become good law-abiding citizens we should educate 
them in the reasons why lying is wrong, why stealing is 
wrong, why sexual offenses are wrong, why acceptable 
law-abiding conduct is right. A required course in junior 
high school or in the freshman year of high school, well 
taught and with adequate discussion might do much to 
make young people aware of the reasons for being 
honest, decent persons. It should help to create a desire 
to conform. 

Up to now we have expected parents and the church 
to make clear the reasons for behaving one’s self. Un- 
fortunately, parents have done a bad job. Most of them 
in delinquency-prone families are not the best teachers 
of ethics. Churches could do this, but have not. In any 
event the school reaches all children and the public school 
in particular has some responsibility for preparing child- 
ren and young persons to live effectively in a socially 
desirable way. In my opinion, creating a willingness to 
abide by the laws should be a major function of schools. 
Or in case laws themselves are unbearable we should 
teach students to change unfair or unjust laws without 
resorting to illegal conduct. 

San Diego, Calif. 


MABEL A. ELLIOTT 


Criminological Topics 


Key Issues in Criminology. By Roger Hood and 
Richard Sparks. London: World University 
Library, 1970. Pp. 256. 


As the authors of this book quickly point out, the key 
issues in criminology which they have selected for their 
discourse may not be among the issues that other crim- 
inologists would identify as “key.” This reviewer would 
have to agree, even if the idiosyncratic nature of any 
choice of issues could be discounted. Indeed, a contempo- 
rary American criminologist reading this book is quite 
likely to refer wonderingly to the book’s date in order 
to assure himself of the currency of the writing. The 
anachronistic feeling that this book generates for an 
American criminologist is due partially to the lag of 
British criminology and, perhaps, partially due to the 
geometric rate of change in social events. 

The book is written by two British criminologists both 
of whom are affiliated with the Institute of Criminology 
at Cambridge University. They apparently did most of 
the writing for the book in the late sixties, concluding 
in 1969. That does not seem long ago by the calendar 
and the authors do claim to be concerned with “key” 
issues rather than “contemporary” issues. However, it 
is difficult not to apply the time factor in rating issues 
and the authors, themselves, balance their issues within 
a temporal framework. Again, one is made aware of 
the slower pace of British criminology. 

Eight issues are discussed in eight chapters. The first 
two chapters deal with the so-called “dark figure” of 
crime, i.e., unregistered crime. Chapter one surveys 
attempts to brighten the dark number through victim 
studies while chapter two deals with “self-report” studies 
having the same end. Although the issue of crime rate 
statistics and unrecorded crime goes at least as far 
back as Guerry and Quetelet, it undoubtedly remains 
a central issue for criminologists. The issue is so vexing 
and so riddled with methodological barriers to its study, 
that many criminologists ignore it in exasperation. The 
authors are quite right in choosing the issue as a key 
one and they ably recite the familiar litany of frustrat- 
ing flaws in the various methodologies that have thus 
far been brought to bear on researching the issue. They 
also update the picture of surrounding elements by re- 
ferring to the work American criminologists have done 
in regard to studying the crime rate in terms of labelling 
processes and discretionary law enforcement. 

Chapter three of the book is entitled “Subcultural and 
Gang Delinquency.” In it the authors review relevant 
etiological theories, indicate contradictions, and survey 
empirical research useful in evaluating the theories. 

In chapter four the authors discuss the classification 
of crime and criminals and make clear the value that 
typologies have for the researcher. 

Chapter five deals with the sentencing process and 
offers an elaborately diagrammed sentencing model for 
use in research. 

Chapters six and seven discuss the effectiveness of pe- 
nological measures while reviewing pertinent empirical 
research. Chapter eight has to do with prisonization and 
the sociology of the prison. 

The eight issues stated by the authors might be more 
understandable if they were defined as eight topics, under 
which numerous questions and answers come together 
in contention. The authors are very much research ori- 
ented and much of their various discussions is an analysis 
of research methodologies. They persuade the reader, 
should he need such persuasion, that criminological re- 
search is fraught with methodological weaknesses. They 
regard much of the research in criminology as virtually 
worthless due to defects in methodology but they do 
not suggest retarding such research pending refinement. 
Although one might think that steady accretions of flawed 
research eventually become counterproductive, it is 
the faith of the researcher that worthwhile research 
eventually emerges from the worthless. 

As British criminologists, the authors rely heavily on 
American criminologists for their references. There is 
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no doubt that American criminology is more productive 
and more complex than British criminology. Therefore, 
it is probably more advanced. Where the British excel, 
as evidenced by this book, is in organizing ideas, present- 
ing them clearly, and maintaining historical perspective. 
The book is valuable as a critical survey of theory and 
research on selected topics and would therefore have 
utility as a supplementary college text. American criminol- 
ogists might currently prefer different patterns of 
emphasis for criminological issues, giving weight to such 
things as: comprehensive systems analysis; crime control 
through environmental design; class conflict; political 
phenomena; functional or normal aspects of crime; and 
the struggle to define moral goals consonant with the 
Western value of individual liberty. Nevertheless, for 
what the authors have chosen to cover, they have done 
a good job. 


Florida State University EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


A Text on the Criminal Justice System 


Crime and Justice in a Mass Society. By 
Alexander B. Smith and Harriet Pollack. Walt- 
ham, Mass: Xerox College Publishing, 1972. 
Pp. 258. $3.95. 


The generic term “crime,” or one of the numerous 
subdivisions, is a popular topic on agendas of meetings 
of many clubs, agencies, and study groups throughout the 
country. Ample background reading material is readily 
available. for those members who wish to broaden their 
knowledge of the subject prior to the formal discussions 
planned by the organizations. However, most of the sup- 
porting publications provide only a superficial introduction 
to what has often been called society’s number one prob- 
lem. Of course, for the serious students of antisocial 
behavior—its causes, prevention and treatment—there are 
shelves of technical documents: scholarly reports of studies 
and surveys, treatises by experts, legislative enactments, 
and court decisions. Somewhere between the writings for 
the general public and the technical dissertations is a new 
and needed book, Crime and Justice in a Mass Society. 

This carefully prepared text, written by two college 
professors, apparently is the first of a series of books 
on our criminal justice system planned by the John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice, City University of New York. 
Beginning with a historical discussion of “Justice, Law 
and the Courts,” the volume includes chapters on the 
various concepts of crime and criminal law: the dif- 
ferential handling of individuals charged with violations 
of the law, including the special treatment of juveniles; 
the defense of insanity; the police; the rights of defend- 
ants; and closes with a section on corrections. There is 
a helpful list of selected reading given for each topic 
and there is a minimum of necessary footnotes. A com- 
plete index makes the book more usable as a reference 
or quick review. 

The subject matter is logically arranged so as to present 
a unit on the criminal justice system, even though each 
topic in the text is a neat little essay almost independent 
of the other chapters. The treatment of issues ranges from 
an elementary explanation of our form of government, 
particularly the judicial system, to a very technical dis- 
cussion of “Search and Seizure.” The section on the 
legal defense of insanity is very well done; the chapter 
on the police is very convincing, and the material on 
preventive detention is unusually good. I found the com- 
ments concerning plea bargaining to be the most vulnerable 
to question. In this discussion there are several mistakes 
of facts, unwarranted observations, and unsupported con- 
clusions. 

The general weakness of the text is that authors use 
the problems and practices of New York City as typical 
illustrations and for documentation. On the subject of 
defense counsel, Professors Smith and Pollack neglect to 
give proper recognition to the vast network of public 
defenders over the country which covers more than 300 
jurisdictions. They mistakenly credit the OEO Legal 
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Services with representation of indigent defendants in 
the criminal courts, when, in fact, such activities are 
prohibited (except in very restricted situations) by the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

All in all, this text book is a valuable contribution to 
the literature on the criminal justice system. The material 
is current, the coverage is broad, the writing is clear and 
straight forward. 


Vanderbilt University JUNIUS L. ALLISON 


Louisiana Prison History 


Politics and Punishment. By Mark T. Carleton. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1971. Pp. 215. $8.50. 


The author has been a member of the history faculty 
at Louisiana State University in Baton Rouge since 1965. 
The book was written originally as a doctoral dissertation 
for Stanford University. In the preface, the author men- 
tions that all prior writings about Louisiana’s penal 
system except one have been by sociologists and that 
they have been incomplete and superficial. His is the 
first from a historical point of view. It may be argued 
that his history also may be far from complete. 

He does stick largely to history and quotes from and 
cites his authorities—most of which are legislative 
journals, annual reports, and daily newspaper items. It 
is difficult to determine to what extent in depth his re- 
search went—particularly concerning the past 25 years. 

The book contains eight chapters—the first three of 
which deal with the period from 1835 when the peni- 
tentiary was first constructed in Baton Rouge until 1901. 
During this period, however, the prisoners were leased 
out, for the most part, to plantation owners who used 
them for profit. A notorious Major James worked them 
for a period of 30 years. There were no annual reports or 
documents describing what occurred so reports and find- 
ings of legislative committees supplied the source for the 
author’s information. 

During this period “punishment for profit” was 
“Louisiana’s objective in penal policy.” The profit went 
to Major James and other contractors with a strong pos- 
sibility that bribes went to some of the officials who made 
important decisions. At any rate there appeared to be 
no evidence of any attempt at rehabilitation or redemp- 


ion. 

In 1900 the State took over the management of the 
prisoners and purchased from the James’ heirs the large 
plantation at Angola located 60 miles north of Baton 
Rouge and located in a bend of the Mississippi River 
and also on the border of the State of Mississippi. Al- 
though the prime consideration appeared to be an attempt 
to make the enterprise self-supporting, attempts were 
made to improve the treatment of prisoners who appar- 


- ently were predominately blacks. Very few reports were 


made during this era but in 1918 the General Manager 
of the Penitentiary issued a report indicating some prog- 
ress. According to this report the death rate of prisoners 
between 1893 and 1900 had been 100.6 per year but had 
decreased to 35.3 annually between 1901 and 1917. 

The years 1920 to 1940 showed progress in most of the 
operations of state agencies, hut such was not the case 
with the penitentiary. The management was in the hands 
of politicians and the emphasis was on making the system 
self-supporting. Very few records are available for this 
period. 

The author devotes 134 pages and five chapters to this 
portion of his history thus far and indicates source ma- 
terial is limited. He then only uses two chapters and 58 
pages to cover the next 28 years during which most 
changes, most progress and activity have ever occurred, 
and when there has been a wealth of material available 
from the daily press, legislative reports, and official re- 
ports from the management. He does point out the high- 
lights of some changes, mentions many of the person- 
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alities involved, and cites some of the reports and other 
sources. 

The modern progress began during the first administra- 
tion of Governor Jimmie Davis; was sidetracked during 
the following regime of Governor Earl Long; was high- 
lighted during the term of Governor Robert Kennon 
with the construction of a new penitentiary, a youth re- 
formatory, employment of professional treatment staff, 
paid correctional officers, the upgrading of farm and 
industrial programs, the enlistment of the support of 
news media, the legislature and the public in the welfare 
of the inmates; this was continued during the ensuing 
administration of Governor Long; but things started to 
go down again under the new term of Governor Davis. 
The author states that during the following administra- 
tion of Governor McKeithen—two terms—the_ prison 
system did not receive any high priority consideration. 
Things are not so good again. The reinstitution of the 
old convict guard system, emphasis on making the prison 
self-supporting and public apathy are now the dominant 
notes in the score. Too bad! 


Washington, D.C. REED COZART 


Legal Aspects of Drug Abuse 


Drug Abuse Law Review, 1971. Edited by 
Martin H. Hershey. New York: Clark Boardman 
Company, Ltd., Sage Hill Publishers, Inc., 1971. 
Pp. 767. $29.50. 


This volume is an attempt to bring some order out of 
the chaos of narcotic laws in this country. It is intended 
to be the first of a series of annual law reviews collecting 
for reference purposes the best periodical writing on the 
legal aspects of narcotic drug abuse. 

The editor of this first volume is the assistant district 
attorney of Kings County, New York, and chief of the 
Narcotics Bureau of that office. He has had extensive 
practical experience in narcotics law enforcement, and 
is author of several articles appearing in Criminology 
and the New York Law Journal. He is a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and New York Law School 
and is a member of the CLEAR Center Study Group 
at New York University. 

In this initial edition of Drug Abuse Law Reviews, 
the editor makes a rather lengthy introductory survey. 
He places the 26 articles selected for inclusion in the 
book in their proper context and provides a general over- 
view of narcotics laws. The text consists of five parts. 

Part I is entitled “Informative Drug Knowledge.” It 
is composed of six reprinted articles covering the subject 
of drug addiction from terminology to control of drug 
abuse. The paper, “Drugs for Kicks,” is an excellent 
review of drugs that are being abused by children and 
adolescents, such as inhaling noxious vapors of toluene and 
gasoline. 

Part II is entitled “Sociological Problems—Treatment.” 
There are seven reprinted articles in this section covering 
such topics as Coercion to Virtue, Enforcement of Morals, 
Due Process for the Narcotic Addict?, New York Com- 
pulsory Commitment Procedure, Uncivil Commitment, 
The State Versus the Addict, Illusions of Treatment in 
Sentences and Civil Commitments, Model Narcotic Drug 
Legislation, Current Trends in the Treatment of Drug 
Dependence and Drug Abuse, and Methadone Maintenance 
for Heroin Addicts. 

Part III is titled “Legislative and Legal Concerns.” 
It contains eight reprinted articles and covers the follow- 
ing topics: LSD and the Law; Two Problems and a 
Lesson for the Draftsman of Drug Crime Legislation; 
Effect of Drugs on Criminal Responsibility, Specific 
Intent and Mental Competence; The President’s Crime 
Commission Task Force Report on Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse; Marijuana and the Law; The Case Against 
Marijuana; The Pursuit of Pleasure; Marijuana—the 
Law and its Enforcement. The subject of marijuana 
draws the most attention. 


Part IV is identified as “Statistical Information.” It 
contains three reproduced articles covering Heroin, 
Marijuana and Crime—a Sociological Analysis; Narcotic 
Addiction Among Young People; and Problems With 
Official Drug Statistics. Part V presents “The Inter- 
national and Foreign Approach,” under three reprinted 
articles including International Narcotics Control; Aspects 
of British Drug Legislation; and Epidemiology of Crim- 
inal Narcotics Addiction in Canada. 

In addition to the reprinted articles, the book is 
replete with references to the literature. There is an index 
and a cross-reference table. The editor explains it has 
been necessary in this first volume to lay the groundwork, 
particularly in the area of informative drug knowledge, 
for future editions. For this reason the book contains 
some articles bearing dates earlier than 1971. However, 
future annual volumes in the series will contain for 
reference purposes only those articles which have ap- 
peared in the legal and related periodicals during the 
preceding 12-month period. 

The editor further observes that no single volume on 
drug abuse can adequately cover the myriad of problems 
that relate to the use and misuse of drugs. The primary 
objective must be to ferret out some answers through 
meaningful research and experimentation. 

He goes on to say this volume scratches only the surface. 
Volumes could be devoted to pure legal problems such 
as search and seizure, the constitutionality of eavesdrop- 
ping and wiretapping warrants in narcotics cases, and 
many other legal problems. 

The editor formulates his recommendations in keeping 
with the CLEAR Center Study Group. This group, made 
up of seven candidates for the degree of master of laws 
in criminal justice, requested permission to conduct a 
think-tank type group research on the problem range 
of hard-core narcotics. The group met for the entire 
academic year, usually weekly but sometimes more often. 
They met alone or with experts of law, medicine or the 
social sciences. They listened to all the specialists and 
read the literature with its conflicting data which has 
been accumulated over the decades. 

As a result of their studies, this New York University 
Seven have proposed a model act, creating a Federal 
narcotic drug commission which would be responsible for 
establishing and operating drug maintenance centers in 
various parts of the United States and its territories 
where needed and to provide the free distribution of drugs 
which shall be used on the premises of such centers. All 
information obtained from applicants for admission to the 
program shall be treated as confidential communication 
and shall be divulged only to commission personnel in 
the course of professional practice. Applicants to the 
program will be admitted upon proof of addiction by 
chemical tests or evidence of hypodermic use. Provision is 
made for financial and other necessary assistance to 
those persons registered with the program and their 
immediate families when such persons are unable to 
support themselves and their families during the course 
of their maintenance on drugs. 

The commission would also establish and operate re- 
habilitation centers for drug addicts who wish to make 
an effort to terminate their drug habits. Admission would 
be on a voluntary basis. They could withdraw at any time. 
The act further provides that any person who is reg- 
istered with the government maintenance program shall 
be granted immunity from state or federal prosecution 
for any criminal offense committed prior to such regis- 
tration, with the exception of criminal offenses involving 
homicide or forcible rape. 

The editor has made a representative selection for his 
anthology of 26 articles. The volume is intended primarily 
for lawyers and other professionals with a legal back- 
ground. 


Baltimore, Md MICHAEL J. PESCOR 
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Correctional Education 


Sourcebook on Prison Education—Past. Pres- 
ent, and Future. By Albert R. Roberts. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1971. 
Pp. 203. $10.50. 


Not since Austin MacCormick’s report of his 1929 
survey of the status of education in correctional insti- 
tutions has there been a volume devoted to this topic. 
There have been fragmentary reports and articles, yes, 
but there has not been a volume with a thread of con- 
tinuity running through it. Now that this book has been 
published there develops an immediate need for another. 

What we have here sounds pretty much like a litany. 
It is a cataloging of “educational” activities which have, 
more or less, become practice in selected, representative 
institutions. The author has apparently gone to great 
lengths to inquire, both in writing and in person, into 
institutional practice throughout the Nation, and, indeed, 
outside continental United States. The book is a status 
report. Its greatest value may well be in where it can 
lead—rather than in what it is per se. 

Throughout, the book utilizes the term “correctional 
education.” The author provides adequate clarification 
of the two-pronged meaning of the term. He shows that 
prison education should be correctional both in the sense 
that it is remedial—most institutionalized persons are 
educationally retarded, and now they have an opportunity 
to eliminate (correct) this deficiency—and through be- 
coming better educated thev have an opportunity to cor- 
rect their socially deviant behavior. 

He does not offer proof positive that prison inmates 
correct their social deficiencies through participating in 
prison school activities and thus become law-abiding 
citizens upon their release to the free community, for 
this proof is conspicuous by its absence. He does main- 
tain, however, that there are indications that this is so 
and suggests the need for further study to establish 
the proof. 

Appropriately, it is felt, he devotes a good deal of time 
and space to the coverage of the various aspects of prison 
education: academic (or general), vocational, social. In- 
cluded, of course, are correspondence study courses, the 
library, and recreation. He goes on to provide descriptions 
of various documented programs as they are reported to 
exist in institutions. 

One might claim that there exist programs just as 
good as, or better than, those which are enumerated and 
described in the book. This might well be, but it is un- 
likely that the author even considered arbitrating between 
competing factions. It is likely that his intent was to 
show only some of what he considered to represent the 
best of the various sorts of activities which make up 
correctional education. 

The eight chapters are coherent and logical. They are 
as follows: (1) A Historical Perspective on the Develop- 
ment of Correctional Education; (2) Academie Education 
in Correctional Institutions; (3) The Function of Operant 
Reinforcement in the Process of Resocializing the Insti- 
tutionalized Offender; (14) Vocational Education in Cor- 
rectional Institutions; {5) Social Education Programs 
in Correctional Institutions; (6) Recreation in Correc- 
tional Institutions; (7) Prison Libraries; (8) Research 
in Correctional Institutions. 

Two things remain to be done. The first is to develop 
a plausible and probable link between good institutional 
educational activity and community success of the released 
offender. This is desperately needed. Many attempts 
have been made to do just this, but they fall short some- 
where along the line. Too many people support the prin- 
ciple of correctional education for it to be as suspect as 
it is in so many quarters. Therc must be proof! 

The second is the need for another volume which will 
serve more as a guide as to “how to” establish and con- 
duct meaningful correctional educational activity. 


University of Georgia C. J. ECKENRODE 


Study of Skid Row Residents 


Two Million Unnecessary Arrests: Removing 
a Social Service Concern From the Criminal 
Justice System. By Raymond T. Nimmer. Chicago, 
Ill.: American Bar Foundation, 1971. Pp. 202. 


Disregarding traffic violations, the greatest problem 
confronting American law enforcement agencies is public 
drunkenness and vagrancy—two offenses which account 
for more than 1.5 million arrests annually. A major 
portion of these arrests occur in the city slum areas 
commonly referred to as “skid row.” It is with the skid 
row population that this book is concerned. Raymond T. 
Nimmer, senior research attorney for the American Bar 
Foundation and lecturer in criminal law at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Chicago Circle Campus, maintains that 
intoxication in itself is never a sufficient cause for arrest 
and that there are alternatives to the arrests of skid 
row residents, such as the creation of “service systems” 
to replace the criminal justice system or the outright 
termination of arrests without creating new services. 

To validate his thesis, Nimmer researched skid row 
conditions on West Madison Street and South State Street 
in Chicago and on “The Bowery” in New York City. 
In order to obtain data on alternatives to the criminal 
justice process, he analyzed rehabilitation efforts at the 
St. Louis Detoxification and Diagnostic Education Center, 
the District of Columbia Detoxification Program and the 
Vera Institute in New York City. Nimmer concludes 
from his research that “service systems’ which exist 
to circumvent the criminal justice process are useful only 
when they do not add to the detriment of the skid row 
men; to simply discontinue arrests and prosecutions and 
place these men in rehabilitative service programs of 
little value does not solve the inherent problems of 
skid row drunkenness—it merely substitutes “acceptable 
harassment” for the arrest process. 

Nimmer does not condemn the “service system” ap- 
proach to public drunkenness; rather, he argues that 
this approach is not being utilized to its full potential. 
Society must cease to define the “service” approach as 
one that deals only with public intoxication, he states, 
and must realize that the needs of skid row men are 
substantial and diverse. The real problems of skid row 
include shelter services, medical treatment, and violence; 
these factors must all be considered when designing a 
“service system.” When a “service system” concentrates 
on one factor alone, such as providing shelter, it is not 
an effective alternative to the criminal justice process, 
but is simply another, and often more costly, means of 
removing the skid row residents from the streets. 

The discontinuance of arrests and the substitution of 
a “service” facility for skid row residents pose special 
problems for police because of the high rate of recidivism 
among arrestees. To be effective, a service center must 
deal with the causes of alcoholism itself—true rehabilita- 
tion. Such a rehabilitative program would include psy- 
chiatric counseling, medical treatment, and job training, 
all aimed at “curing” the alcoholic skid row resident. 
Such goals, however, are almost impossible to obtain: 
Authorities have found that alcoholics cannot be “cured” 
unless they are personally committed to rehabilitation, 
and such commitment cannot be obtained simply by 
taking the skid row resident to a detoxification center 
rather than a jail. 

Although Nimmer does not provide any solutions to the 
skid row problem, his thesis that the arrests of these men 
are often unnecessary is a valid one which warrants 
further study. Little effort has been taken throughout 
the United States to fund detoxification centers, primarily 
because of a lack of enthusiasm at the local level where 
such programs must originate. Nimmer’s book may well 
serve as a means of igniting local interest in one of the 
Nation’s major law enforcement problems. 


Gaithersburg, Md. RICHARD W. KOoBETZ 
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A Different Perspective on Crime 


Crime and Delinquency in Britain: Sociological 
Readings. Edited by W. G. Carson and Paul 
Wiles. Published by Martin Robertson & Company 
Ltd., London, England. 1971. Pp. 258. 


The culture lag that exists between Britain and the 
United States is particularly acute in the field of 
criminology. The comparatively recent foundation of the 
Institute of Criminology at Cambridge has given a 
stimulus to the development of British criminological 
studies but they remain heavily indebted to American 
theoretical material—and the degree of indebtedness is 
evident from this volume. 

Wiles and Carson have produced a useful book con- 
taining a series of readings which present and examine 
the American theories in a specifically British contex. 
The readings are divided by the editors into three sections: 
the development of a sociological perspective of crime 
in Britain; the sociology of delinquency in contemporary 
Britain; and crime, delinquency, and control. The first 
section traces the development of thinking from Engels 
to Mannheim and discusses the move away from a 
simplistic approach, correlating criminality with poverty. 

The second section is the most interesting passage 
in the book. It concentrates on juvenile delinquency, 
which has been a primary focus of sociological investiga- 
tion in Britain since the Second World War, reflecting 
the bewilderment that many adults have felt as economic 
prosperity has failed to reduce the incidence of juvenile 
crime. 

The theories of Cohen, Cloward and Ohlin, and Matza 
have been particularly influential in Britain, and some 
work has been done on the differing forms of delinquent 
subculture in Britain. David Downes’ work in analysing 
delinquency found less evidence of status frustration or 
alienation than of what he termed “dissociation,” an 
opting out and deflection of aspirations into nonwork 
activities. The extract from Downes’ book, The Delinquent 
Solution, gives a clear picture of his closely argued 
and important work. Morris, Willmott, and Hargreaves 
are amongst the other writers whose work is referred 
to in this section. 

The final section concentrates on the interaction between 
criminality and the formal mechanisms of social control. 
It includes two stimulating essays by the joint editors, on 
criminal statistics and “white collar” crime, respectively. 
The “Mods and Rockers” phenomenon of the early 1960's, 
vagrancy, the role of the school in juvenile delinquency, 
and Wilkins’ work on Deviance Amplifying Systems, also 
figure in this section. 

American readers should find this a lively introduction 
to some of the current developments in British crimino- 
logical thinking. The linking passages and introductions 
by the editors are particularly helpful in highlighting 
areas of agreement between British and American work. 
However, as is perhaps inevitable with any well-chosen 
collection of readings, the volume can best serve as a 
stimulus to reading the source material itself. 


Staffordshire, England T. D. BAMFORD 


A Study of Work Furlough 


Jail Inmates At Work: A Study of Work 
Furlough. By Alvin Rudoff, Ph.D., and T. C. 
Esselstyn, Ph.D. San Jose, Calif.: San Jose State 
College, 1971. Pp. 97. 


This is a report on the work furlough program at the 
Santa Clara County jail, conducted in cooperation with 
the California State Department of Rehabilitation and 
funded by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Although there is an attempt at scientific 
rigorousness, the study is flawed by numerous errors 
in its design. The sample was divided into the furloughees 
and the nonfurloughees. The selection was not random, 
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but was based on those persons who had been or were 
currently on work furlough as the experimental group, 
and the nonfurloughees as the controls. The attempts 
to compare the two groups was biased by variables such 
as the selection criteria for work furlough, and the 
motivation of the work furloughees. Thus the study 
found that the most significant difference between the 
experimental and control groups was the large number 
of drug and alcoholic offenders found in the control 
group. Also, not surprisingly, work furloughees were 
found to be more stable, more often married, were more 
likely to own their own homes, had lived in California 
longer, and were more skilled; they also had a lower 
recidivism rate 

The report suffers from other deficiencies: (1) The 
statements listed under “Major Findings” (p.ii) are 
phrased as objectives of the study or recommendations 
and do not represent major findings. (2) The informal 
hypotheses are stated so informally as to be virtually 
useless. (3) The chapters titled “What Is Work Fur- 
lough,” “Organization of the Sheriff’s Department,” 
“Staff Attitudes,” and “Significant Others” are not 
relevant to the study. (4) The study of staff attitudes 
was derived from a voluntary sample of 117 members 
(25 percent) of the sheriff’s department without regard 
to the respondent’s assignments. Thus there is no way 
to determine how many of the respondents are in contact 
with confined prisoners, or have responsibility for the 
work furlough program. (5) The report lacks graphs or 
tables. (6) The instruments used to measure staff and 
inmate attitudes were developed for the study, and had 
minimum testing, making their validity questionable. 

The report makes some intriguing statements but un- 
fortunately does not follow them with any relevant 
discussion. The findings of downward occupational mobility 
for work furloughees is an interesting one. Unfortunately, 
it lacks a significant data base. It could be a middle class 
bias of the researchers rather than a fact based on the 
economic conditions of the area (another item of infor- 
mation lacking in the report). One of the more intriguing 
findings of the study was that the work furloughees 
became more pessimistic and negative than the control 
group. At the same time, they had a lower rate of 
—- Why this should be is not addressed by the 
study. 

This report does not contribute any new knowledge 
about work furlough. 


Washington, D.C. NIcK PAPPAS 


Another Face of Violence—Turned to Children 


Violence Against Children: Physical Child 
Abuse in the United States. By David G. Gil. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1970. Pp. 204. $6.50. 


Violence in our society presents a variety of faces—and 
disguises—in widely diversified settings with a multitude 
of actors cast in the intertwined, and often interchange- 
able, roles of perpetrators and victims. This book provides 
extensive data on one aspect of violence, that of physical 
abuse of children. We are given a great number of 
situational factors—from the types of injuries to the 
possible explanations for the action—and a typology of 
child abuse with specified contributing elements. The data 
have a number of sources: (1) a national survey of 
public knowledge and opinions; (2) national newspaper 
reports; (3) reported cases in California for a 6-month 
period; (4) examination of every incident known to legal 
agencies in the United States for 2 years; (5) an analysis 
of a 1-year sample of cities and counties. 

Mr. Gil concludes that the physical abuse of children 
is a relatively minor problem, as compared to the trauma 
experienced by children as a_ result of basic social 
problems, including poverty, racial discrimination, mal- 
nutrition, and inadequate provisions for education and 
medical care. However, the physical abuse of children, 
undoubtedly, is a concomitant in the development of 
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crime and delinquency, disturbed family relationships, 
and other social pathology, all leading to the unfulfilled 
potential of many children. 

Mr. Gil’s analysis of the data produces a number of 
statistical correlations, providing clusters of circumstances 
in which a child is more likely to be physically abused. 
However, the basic data may be considered inconclusive 
because the sources necessarily give a limited sample of 
the extent of the problem and its many facets. Further, 
even if the representation of the problem is substantially 
valid, we are not given any concepts or causal links 
which may suggest meaningful intervention points. Shall 
we approach the problem in terms of the developmental 
tasks of the family, parents and children, rather than 
classify the data by conventional age groupings? Would 
it be productive to assess the differentiated means avail- 
able to the families to participate in the prevailing 
culture? While it is true that all social classes have 
greater contact with each other in person and/or through 
the mass media, the net consequence may be a greater 
sense of alienation. The expectations of families on the 
lower levels of the opportunity structure may be raised, 
and thus become more vulnerable to frustration. Mr. Gil 
does deal with this latter point in part when he discusses 
the need to end the pressures of poverty. However, even 
if this were to be accomplished, there is still the matter 


of relative standing in social and economic terms, with . 
self-image and individual definition of the situation as * 


integral elements. 

Mr. Gil indicates cultural differences in child rearing 
but does not deal with the varying accessibility of social 
services. This last point is instrumental in the generation 
of his basic data: The information on physical abuse of 
children is dependent basically on where it occurs and 
how it may become known. Families on the higher social 
levels are not forced to turn to social services generally, 
and thus incidents of physical abuse in these households 
are less likely to surface, and be reported. However, 
these very families have available to them, and make 
selective use of, a great variety of social services, which 
may serve to lessen family tensions. 

Mr. Gil discusses remedies with broad social implica- 
tions, such as (1) changing the prevailing child-rearing 
practices to exclude physical force as an acceptable means; 
(2) elimination of poverty; (3) provision of a wide 
variety of services to the family and to children out of 
the home. A more immediate recommendation, possibly, 
is the abolition of corporal punishment in the schools, 
courts, and institutions. However, the point needs to be 
made that even when appropriate social services exist 
and are delivered, the conditions may not be ameliorated. 
We need to be aware of the meaning the service has to 
the particular family and its members and to attempt 
to reach goals which are significant to them in making 
the necessary adjustments. 

Historically, there is a lack of attention to preventative 
work and inadequate or ill-timed service. Mr. Gil’s study 
provides data which, with the addition of a theoretical 
formulation, may be used to develop further research 
designed to disclose auspicious strategy for therapeutic 
intervention. 


Los Angeles, Calif. JACK LEVINE 


Delinquency Theories Reexamined 


Juvenile Delinquency—An_ Introduction. By 
Stephen Schafer and Richard D. Knudten. New 
York: Random House, Alfred A. Knopf, 1970. 
Pp. 394. $8.95. 


At a time when delinquency and crime have assumed 
dimensions of overwhelming importance to the public, 
this book by Schafer and Knudten answers a considerably 
more important purpose than their modest subtitle “An 
Introduction” would imply. It provides a quietly unemo- 
tional and rather impressively extensive overview of the 
whole subject of juvenile delinquency, past and present. 


They bring to the subject both an historical perspective 
and a wide knowledge of differing theories, philosophies, 
and approaches. While their purpose is to present a broad 
overview rather than an intensive discussion of any one 
aspect, they have done an admirable job in extracting 
the gist of each subject and in avoiding the superficiality 
that results in a more or less meaningless categorization. 
They present different theories of causation and treat- 
ment with considerable objectivity. They provide a suc- 
cinct critique of each, and they relate them to each other 
and to their own periods in time. The authors give their 
own opinions but only at the conclusion of a discussion 
of the specific topic and at no time does the reader feel 
that they are imposing their own viewpoints. The result 
is a refreshingly calm perspective upon a complex, diffi- 
cult and increasingly controversial subject. 

The book is divided into sections which allow for orderly 
development of the problem’s many complicated aspects. 
The authors begin with the context of delinquency, its 
nature and extent, and proceed to a summarization of 
theories of causation. They make a valiant attempt at 
categorizing the variations in delinquency, and if this 
results in rather more confusion than enlightenment for 
the reader, this reflects the state of our knowledge rather 
than the responsibility of the authors. 

The most complete and probably for the present situ- 
ation the most important section is devoted to socio- 
cultural influences in delinquency. The book considers 
family and community influences, the impact of culture 
conflict, economic conditions and ecological patterns. The 
roles of education and religion, the importance of physical 
and mental health factors, the impact of the mass media 
are all considered in the light of their relevance to de- 
linquency. What emerges with great clarity is not only 
the complexity of this very grave problem but the need 
for a perspective that recognizes this as not one but many 
problems that are more often complicated than clarified 
by legal definitions. 

One could wish that more attention had been devoted 
to the situation of children in the inner cities and to the 
catastrophic increase in serious truancy, street crimes, 
runaways, and organized stealing among even pre- 
adolescent children. However this may be carping since 
the authors were not studying specific situations. Further 
the rapidity of change outstrips the potential of present 
resources to achieve even beginning evaluations of new 
phenomena. 

Overall this book is both a valuable introduction to the 
many aspects of juvenile delinquency and a highly useful 
reference for anyone concerned with a broad and inte- 
grated perspective of it. 


Newark, N.J. LEONTINE R. YOUNG 


The First Prison Camp in Florida 


The American Siberia. By J. C. Powell. Mont- 
clair. N. J.: Patterson Smith Publishing Corpo- 


ration, 1970. Pp. 395. $11.00. Originally published 
in Chicago: H. J. Smith and Company, 1891. 


This documentary narrates the experiences of Captain 
J. C. Powell in administering the first prison camp in 
Florida from 1876 until 1890. Prior to the Civil War, 
the quasi-feudal plantation system did not require prisons. 
This description begins with the arrival by train of 
about 30 men to establish the new prison camp at Live 
Oak, Florida. They constituted about half the prison 
population, the other half remaining in a very old building 
at Chattahoochee where a penitentiary had been main- 
tained since the war in an old arsenal. The occupation of 
the South by the Union Armv had ended the previous 
year. Powell reported that “Florida had shortly before 
passed from radical rule’ (p. 7) and a general over- 
hauling of state institutions, including the penal 
system, was necessary. 

Florida was poor, largely unsettled, torn with political 
strife, and the prison was run in a rather happy-go- 
lucky fashion. Tortures reminiscent of the Spanish 
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Inquisition had existed at Chattahoochee under the 
previous regime, which partially accounted for the 
appearance of the new prisoners at Live Oak as gaunt, 
haggard, famished, wasted with disease, clad in filthy 
tatters, chains clattering around their trembling limbs, 
and a total personification of misery and dilapidation. 
The new administration by Governor George F. Drew, 
originally from Maine and now a merchant in Jacksonville, 
had entered into the process of replacing the old institu- 
tion at Chattahoochee with newer prison camps in 
contract with private companies. Known as the lease 
system, the convicts were leased by the state to the 
highest bidder, thereby eliminating need for tax-supported 
facilities and, simultaneously, providing an income for 
the state and beneficial economic activity. Captain Powell 
worked for the company holding the lease. 

The difference between high walls in northern prisons 
and the open fields of the southern prison camp system 
required a difference in approach to custody. Consequently, 
chains were used everywhere for security in the prison 
camp and whipping was used for disciplinary purposes. 
With the exception of 2 years when the East Coast 
Railroad Company held the lease while working on the 
line between Jacksonville and Waycross, Georgia, the 
lease was held by turpentine companies. The “leading 
spirit” of the turpentine operation was Major Charles 
K. Dutton of New York, who held the lease most of the 
time. Convict labor was important because the work was 
too severe to attract free labor to cultivate the trees 
and harvest the gum for turpentine. Following the place 
of the work, the men were moved to several camps, but 
the camp at Live Oak was the scene of the opening in 
1876 and again from 1882 to 1890 when Captain Powell 
resigned. 

Escape was not a serious problem, though frequently 
attempted. The area was in dense and trackless forests 
intersected with wide lagoons and palmetto flats. Infested 
by wild beasts, alligators, reptile life from the swamps, 
mosquitoes, and disease, this natural man-trap resulted 
in claiming many a disappearing fugitive. Months after- 
wards, a party of adventurous hunters might find an 
unsightly bundle of rags that lay bare the bones of a 
man, the tatters of clothing bearing the telltale prison 
stripes. 

The prisoners were exceptionally dangerous, many being 
“‘Cracker’ outlaws and cut-throat negroes” sentenced 
for atrocious crimes (p. 30). The native population was 
sympathetic to the prisoners and opposed Captain Powell 
and his camp. When escapes occurred, the neighbors 
would patrol the roads with long-barrelled rifles to 
effect a rescue in case the escapee were captured by the 
captain or his men. The captain engaged in a ferocious 
fistfight with a citizen protecting a runaway trusty on 
at least one occasion (p. 52). 

Interesting experiences not particularly concerned with 
the prison camp are distributed throughout the book. 
The general use of firearms and fisticuffs as part of the 
culture gives contex to the chains, firearms, and whippings 
in the prison camp. In Pensacola one time, the entire 
crew of a Norwegian bark had been shanghaied while 
they were drunk to man a vessel lying some distance out 
that was known to be short-handed (p. 250). To pick 
up seven prisoners in Key West, the captain had to take 
the “Lizzie Henderson” that steamed from Cedar Keys 
to Havana, stopping at Tampa Bay and Key West on the 
down-trip. Some of the prisoners were Cuban and the 
Key West population gave him trouble because he was 
taking their friends across the water to prison exile 
in a strange land, of which they had already heard vague 
and horrifying rumors (p. 171). Many other interesting 
stories punctuate the book. 

Northern Florida was a favorite haunt for fugitives 
from justice, outlaws, and desperados. It was described as 
literally a jungle, as wild and desolate as any in interior 
Africa (p. 324). The natives would come into the small 
towns to trade for coffee, tobacco, and other necessities 
that the woods and water did not provide, bringing 
alligator hides and teeth, bird plumes and various kinds 
of pelts that were the medium of exchange. They were 


“born and bred to the forest and as ignorant of the 
affairs of everyday life outside their domain as the bears 
and deer upon which they mainly subsist’ (p.250). 
Woods whiskey was plentiful. Among these people who 
were good, however, were the bulk of the population 
that consisted of outlaws, escaped prisoners from every- 
where, army deserters, and fugitives of all types. 
Parenthetically, the Florida peninsula did not become 
habitable until the 20th century, when railroads, auto- 
mobiles, and public health programs mitigated the dangers 
of the jungle. 

The title of this book was formulated by the original 
publisher in 1891 because the accounts seemed to be 
similar to the reports of George Kennan of the Russians 
banished to Siberia. The book is similar to Dostoevsky’s 
The House of the Dead, which was a narrative of the 
author’s experiences in the Siberian prison at Omsk. 
The literary style of this book is not the stereotype of 
a southern prison camp captain, but is highly literate 
and sophisticated. For a review of one of the most sordid 
chapters of American penology, this reviewer recommends 
The American Siberia. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


Reports Received 


Behavior Research Program: Goals and Procedures. 
Federal Correctional Institution, Tallahassee, Fla., 1971. 
Pp. 48. This publication describes a 3-year project, 
financed by a National Institute of Mental Health grant, 
to establish a program of psychological research at the 
Federal Correctional Institution. The project is described 
as a series of “rigorous investigations of basic personality 
functioning in a correctional setting.’’ Three areas of 
investigation are defined: the assessment and prediction 
of behavior in a correctional setting; the study of 
aggression and antisocial behavior along a number of 
significant dimensions; and an evaluation of the role of 
anxiety in psychopathic behavior. 

Characteristics Associated With Recidivism. New York 
State Division for Youth, Research Department, Albany, 
N.Y., September 1970. Pp. 65. The present study 
examines the relationships between social background and 
personal history characteristics of youth entering the 
treatment centers and the arrests histories of these youth 
up to 2 years after they had been discharged from these 
centers. 

Characteristics of Delinquent Youths at Various Stages 
of the Treatment Process. New York State Division for 
Youth, Research Department, Albany, N.Y., August 1970. 
Pp. 157. This report is subtitled “a study of youths 
referred to treatment centers of the New York State 
Division for Youth.” The content includes a description 
of the four major types of treatment centers, the referral 
and intake process, a comparison of youths who satis- 
factorily completed the program and those who were 
withdrawn or discharged for inability to adapt, and 
recidivism rates. 

Collected Studies in Criminological Research. Council 
of Europe, Division of Crime Problems, 67-Strasbourg, 
France, 1971. Pp. 135. In this volume of collected studies 
in criminological research are included reports related 
to “embodying the results of criminal research in criminal 
policy,” the theme dealt with by the 8th Conference of 
Directors of Criminal Research Institutes of 1970. Three 
major areas are discussed: assembly, storage, and re- 
trieval of information relevant to criminal policy; channels 
of communication between research workers and decision- 
makers; and operational research in the system of 
criminal justice. 

Corrections Integrated Program Information System. 
Division of Corrections, Department of Health and Social 
Services, Madison, Wis., 1972. Pp. 14. This report 
describes the formation of a bureau of planning, develop- 
ment, and research within the division of corrections 
and the development of a conceptual design for a 
comprehensive program information system which would 
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merge the recording and reporting of selected information 
to meet the needs of administration and management, 
periodic and special reports, evaluation and research, and 
individualized case data. 

The Court and the Expert: Essays in Comparative 
Forensic Psychiatry. Association for the Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders, 199 Gloucester Place, London, 
England, 1971. Pp. 54. Seven articles are included in 
this Offender Therapy Series: Monograph No. 3, each 
dealing with the purposes and content of psychiatric 
reports. Of special interest to American practice are 
the articles on The Changing Relation Between Law 
and Psychiatry, Writing Reports for the Massachusetts 
Courts, Psychiatric Reports for the Paroling Authority 
in California, and The Latent Social Control Functions 
of Psychiatric Diagnoses. 

A Crisis Exists in Parole and Probation (Annual 
Report). Florida Parole and Probation Commission, 
Tallahassee, Fla., 1971. Pp. 64. In addition to the detailed 
descriptive and statistical data covering the activities 
of the Probation and Parole Commission for the fiscal 
year, this report also points to the gravity of the super- 
vision situation created by the increased utilization of 
probation and parole as an effective alternative to im- 
prisonment of criminal offenders. 

Explorations in Inmate-Family Relationships. Califor- 
nia Department of Corrections, Research Division, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., January 1972. Pp. 64. This study reflects 
the attempt to pull together existing information in Cali- 
fornia regarding the prevalence of various types of 
prisoner-family relationships and their impact on inmate 
behavior both inside the prison and later on parole. The 
central finding of this research is the strong and con- 
sistent positive relationship that exists between parole 
success and maintaining strong family ties while in 
prison. 

Family Counseling by Volunteers in a Court Setting. 
The Home Advisory and Service Council of New York, 
Inc., 80 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y., 1971. Pp. 16. 
This report describes the experience of the first 12 months 
of a 4-year project designed to demonstrate that volun- 
teers of a community under professional direction can 
provide counseling help to familes within the setting 
of the family court. 

Juvenile Court Statistics 1970. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Washington, D.C., January 1972. Pp. 19. The 
information in this publication is based on children’s 
cases disposed of by juvenile courts. The findings show 
a 6 percent increase in juvenile court delinquency cases 
for 1970 as compared to a 10 percent increase for 1969. 
Nationally, girls’ cases increased more than twice as 
much as did the boys’ cases from 1969 to 1970. Other 
data cover dependency, neglect, and special proceedings. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D.C., 1971. 
Pp. 88. This publication lists summaries of grants made 
by the Youth Development and Deliquency Prevention 
Administration for the fiscal year 1971. A total of 251 
programs throughout the country received over 14 
million dollars for antidelinquency activities. All grantees 
are listed alphabetically by state. 

National Prisoner Statistics. U.S. Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C., No. 46, 
August 1971. Pp. 50. This report is devoted entirely 
to the presentation of data on the use of capital punish- 
ment during the years 1930-1970. Additional data on 
the movement of prisoners under sentence of death for 
the years 1961-1970 are also included. 

Parole Eligibility of Prisoners Serving a Life Sentence. 
Massachusetts Correctional Association, 33 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., Second Edition, January 1972. Pp. 
40. This compilation of laws and practices of the 50 
states as they relate to the parole of prisoners serving 
a life sentence is an updated version of the 1969 edition 
prepared by Dr. Edwin Powers. In the introductory 


chapter, Dr. Powers discusses various aspects of the 
problem, the increase in the “lifer” population, the 
habitual criminal laws, constitutionality of the life 
sentence, and striking differences among the states in 
parole eligibility and application of proposed national 
standards governing life sentences and parole eligibility. 

The Psychopath and His Response to Behavior 
Modification Techniques. Federal Correctional Institution, 
Tallahassee, Fla., 1971. Pp. 26. This publication contains 
a helpful summary of the recent literature on the etiology 
and treatment of the psychopathic personality, assump- 
tions and techniques of behavior modification, and be- 
havior therapy with psychopathic delinquents. A 
bibliography is appended. The authors are Helen Lantz 
of West Virginia University and Gilbert Ingram, chief 
of psychological services for the Federal Correctional 
Institution. 

A Quiet Revolution: Probation Subsidy. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D.C., 1971. Pp. 90. 
The probation subsidy program, started in California in 
1966, is given a detailed description in this publication. 
Under this program, county probation departments are 
encouraged to reduce their rates of commitments to 
state correctional institutions. In return the county 
receives a financial reward commensurate with the degree 
of reduction. 


Termination of Parental Rights. The American Humane 
Association, Children’s Division, Denver, Colo., 1971. Pp. 
20. The material presented in this pamphlet represents 
the first stage in a larger study project. The primary 
project will study the juvenile court laws and case law 
in the 50 states in relation to the court’s jurisdiction 
over dependent, neglected, and abused children. In this 
paper, the writer reports early findings in the exploration 
of the problem of termination of parental rights and 
the legal complications surrounding the procedures. 

Texas Jails—Problems and Reformation. Institute of 
Contemporary Corrections and the Behavioral Sciences, 
Sam Houston State University, Huntsville, Texas, 1971. 
Pp. 173. The purposes of this study were to provide 
an overview of the status of jails and inmate populations 
in Texas and to formulate recommendations which would 
make adequate misdemeanant correctional facilities and 
inmate services available to all counties in Texas. 


Volunteers Help Youth. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social and _ Rehabilitation 
Services, Washington, D.C., 1971. Pp. 53. Prepared by 
the National Center for Voluntary Action, a private 
nonprofit agency in Washington, D.C., this publication 
illustrates the wide variety of programs designed to 
use volunteers. Among the many programs described are 
job programs, drug and health programs, court and 
probation programs, resident and aftercare programs. 


Books Received 


Alcoholism: Challenge for Social Work Education. 
By Herman Krimmel. New York: Council on Social 
Work Education, 1971. Pp. 215. $5.00. 

Basie Law Enforcement. By Harry Caldwell. Pacific 
Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear Publishing Company, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 148. $6.95. 

Correctional Institutions. Edited by Robert M. Carter, 
Daniel Glaser, and Leslie T. Wilkins. Philadelphia: J.B. 
Lippincott Company, 1972. Pp. 554. $9.50 (cloth); $5.50 
(paper). 

Crime, Power, and Morality: The Criminal-Law 
Process in the United States. By Stuart L. Hills. Scranton, 
Pa.: Chandler Publishing Company, 1971. Pp. 215. $3.25. 

The Drug Abuse Controversy. By Clinton C. Brown 
and Charles Savage. Baltimore: National Education 
Consultants, 1972. Pp. 270. $8.50. 


The Drug Hang-up: America’s Fifty-Year Folly. By 
Rufus King. New York: W.W. Norton and Company, 
Inc., 1972. Pp. 389. $8.95. 
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Ecology, Crime, and Delinquency. Edited by Harwin L. 
Voss and David M. Petersen. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1972. Pp. 328. $3.95. 

The Emergence of Deviant Minorities: Social Problems 
and Social Change. Edited by Robert W. Winslow. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers, The State University, 1972. 
Pp. 378. $9.75. 

Faces of Delinquency. Edited by John P. Reed and 
Fuad Baali, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 420. $5.95. 

The Future of Parole. Edited by D.J. West. London: 
Gerald Duckworth and Company, Ltd., 1972. Pp. 212. 
3 pounds 25 new pence (cloth); 1 pound 45 new pence 
(paper). 

The Homosexual Dialectic. Edited by Joseph A. 
McCaffrey. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 218. $5.95. 

Introduction to Corrections. By Vernon Fox. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 400. $10.50. 

Introduction to the Criminal Justice System. Hazel 
B. Kerper. St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Company, 
1972. Pp. 558. 

Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice: An Introduc- 
tion. By Paul B. Weston and Kenneth M. Wells. Pacific 
Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear Publishing Company, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 317. $8.95. 


The Mugging. By Morton Hunt. New York: Atheneum 
Publishers, 1972. Pp. 488. $10.00. 

Play and Game Theory in Group Work: A Collection 
of Papers by Neva Leona Boyd. Edited by Paul Simon. 
Chicago: The James Addams Graduate School of Social 
Work, University of Illinois, 1971. Pp. 262. $2.75. 

Psychopathological Disorders of Childhood. Edited by 
Herbert C. Quay and John S. Werry. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1972. Pp. 469. $10.95. 

Recruiting, Training and Motivating Volunteer Work- 
ers. By Arthur R. Pell. New York: Pilot Books, 1972. Pp. 
62. $2.50. 

The Right To Be Different: Deviance and Enforced 
Therapy. By Nicholas N. Kittrie. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1972. Pp. 443. $4.95. 

Robbery and the Criminal Justice System. By John E. 
Conklin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1972. 
Pp. 208. $5.75 (cloth) ; $2.75 (paper). 

Social Group Work: Principles and Practices 
(Thoroughly Rewritten, Updated, and Expanded). By 
Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: Association Press, 1972. 
Pp. 350. $12.95. 

The Youth Service Bureau: A Key to Delinquency 
Prevention. By Sherwood Norman. Paramus, N.J.: Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, 1972. Pp. 244. 
$6.50. 


News From the Field 


Merrill A. Smith Retires After 
31 Years in Federal Probation 


Merrill A. Smith, chief of the Division of Probation in 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
since 1966, retired June 30. A graduate of the University 
of Southern California, he entered the Federal probation 


service in 1941 at Los Angeles from a background in pub-‘ 


lic and private welfare agencies. In 1952 he was appointed 
deputy chief of the office and in 1954 joined the head- 
quarters staff in Washington as assistant chief of pro- 
bation. 

As assistant chief, Smith was responsible for training 
activities, helping shape the program of the Federal 
Probation Training Center at Chicago and planning and 
conducting inservice training institutes for probation offi- 
cers throughout the Nation. Later, prior to his appoint- 
ment as chief, he managed the probation system personnel 
program, 

Among Smith’s many significant contributions to the 
field of corrections over the years must be included the 
role he has played in establishing an effective and co- 
operative relationship between the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, U. S. Board of Parole, and Federal Probation 
System in working toward their common goal: The suc- 
cessful treatment and rehabilitation of offenders. Also 
notable have been his efforts at promoting legislation 
effecting new and progressive correctional practices. 


J. Edgar Hoover, 
FBI Director, Dies 


J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, died in May at the age of 77. He had been 
director for 48 years through eight presidents from both 
parties and 16 attorneys general. 

President Nixon said of Hoover that he was “a legend 
in his own lifetime. For millions he was the symbol and 
embodiment of the values he cherished most: courage, 
patriotism, dedication to his country, and a granite-like 
honesty and integrity.” 


Wayne P. Jackson Named Chief 
Of Federal Probation System 


Wayne P. Jackson, assistant chief of probation in the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts since 
1967, has been appointed chief of probation, effective 
July 1. 

A graduate of the University of Tulsa with a master’s 
degree from that University, Jackson was appointed a 
U. S. probation officer in 1959 in the Northern District 
of Illinois following several years of experience in police 
work and as probation counselor for the Juvenile Court 
of Tulsa County. 

In 1969 Jackson was designated by the English-Speaking 
Union of the United States as a Winston Churchill 
Travelling Fellow and spent 3 months in 1970 studying 
probation, parole, and prison practices in England, North- 
ern Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the Channel Islands. 
An article presenting his observations of correctional 
procedures in these countries appeared in the June 1971 
issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Connecticut Inmate 
Conducts Classes 


Since February an inmate has been conducting regular 
classes for correction officers at the Connecticut Correc- 
tional Institution in Enfield. 

The inmate, who is bilingual, is instructing officers in 
conversational Spanish. 

Richard Steinert, superintendent of the Enfield Insti- 
tution, said that 12 men, all volunteers, are involved in 
the course. “The group of Spanish-speaking inmates 
appears to be quite pleased with the effort that is being 
made to establish better communication between staff 
and themselves,” he said, estimating the number of 
Spanish-speaking individuals at around 11 percent of 
Enfield’s 360 men. 


Steinert added that it is anticipated that another class 
would be established at a later date. 
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Veteran Probation Officers 
Retire From Federal Service 


On June 30, 13 United States probation officers were 
scheduled to retire. Their combined service to the Federal 
Government totals 376 years. In addition, Elbert A Davis, 
U. S. probation officer for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama at Birmingham, retired May 31. 

The 13 retirees, in order of seniority, are: 

Arch E. Sayler, chief probation officer for the Southern 
District of New York at New York City.—A graduate of 
the University of Southern California at Los Angeles 
with a master’s degree from Columbia University, Sayler 
entered the Federal probation service on February 7, 
1937, having worked 5 years previously as a caseworker 
in the New York area. 

Charles T. Hosner, chief probation officer for the East- 
ern District of Michigan at Detroit—A graduate of 
the University of Michigan, Hosner became a Federal 
probation officer on March 16, 1937, following service as 
a caseworker with the Michigan Welfare Department. 

Henry P. Long, probation officer for the Eastern District 
of Virginia at Alexandria.—A graduate of the University 
of Richmond, Long entered the Federal probation service 
on May 14, 1939, after working for the Virginia Welfare 
Department. 

J. Leo Baldwin, probation officer for the Northern 
District of Texas at Fort Worth.—A graduate of the 
University of Texas, Baldwin was employed as a ranger 
and narcotic officer in the Texas Department of Public 
Safety prior to his appointment on October 5, 1939, as 
a Federal probation officer. 

Richard H. Johnson, chief probation officer for the 
Western District of Missouri at Kansas City.—A grad- 
uate of Central Missouri State College, Johnson served 
the State of Missouri as probation and parole officer 
prior to becoming a Federal probation officer on De- 
cember 1, 1941. 

William H. Lutz, probation officer for the Eastern 
District of Illinois at East St. Louwis.—A graduate of the 
University of Southern Illinois, Lutz became a U.S. pro- 
bation officer on July 1, 1942, following 12 years’ service 
as a teacher in Illinois schools. 

Paul L. Brown, chief probation officer for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas at Little Rock.—A graduate of 
Arkansas State Teachers College with a master’s degree 
from the University of Arkansas, Brown taught in Ar- 
kansas public schools for 13 years before his appointment 
on August 21, 1942, to the Federal probation service. 

Jacob B. Barnett, probation officer for the Northern 
District of Illinois at Chicago—A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Barnett served 10 years as case- 
worker in various city, county, and state agencies prior 
to his Federal probation appointment on October 16, 1943. 

Fred W. Petersen, deputy chief probation officer for 
the District of Columbia.—A graduate of Kearney Teach- 
ers College (Nebr.), Petersen joined the Federal proba- 
tion service on November 1, 1947, following child welfare 
work in Nebraska and employment as_ probation officer 
in the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia. 

Albert A. Cobb, supervising probation officer for the 
Northern District of Ohio at Cleveland.—Cobb, who holds 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, left his position as probation officer for the 
Cuyahoga County Juvenile Court to become a Federal 
probation officer on March 29, 1948. 

James K. Mattoon, chief probation officer for the Dis- 
trict of Hawaii at Honoluluu—A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Mattoon was employed in the Hawaiian 
public schoo] system and as a patrolman in the Honolulu 
police department prior to entering the Federal probation 
service on July 31, 1948. 

Edward J. Dougherty, chief probation officer for the 
District of Arizona at Phoenix.—Before becoming a U.S. 
probation officer on December 6, 1948, Dougherty had 
been employed 3 years as an assistant probation officer 
in the District of Columbia Police Court and 7 years as 
a newspaper reporter. 


Edward J. Devlin, supervising probation officer for 
the Central District of California at Los Angeles.—A 
graduate of Duquesne University with a master’s degree 
from Catholic University, Devlin joined the Federal pro- 
bation service on November 1, 1949, following employ- 
ment as a probation officer for the Juvenile Court in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and field examiner for the Veterans 
Administration. 

Davis holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of Alabama and was a principal in the Ala- 
bama public school system for 16 years before his Federal 
probation appointment on July 20, 1942. 


Heaney Retires as Deputy 
Director, Bureau of Prisons 


Richard J. Heaney, deputy director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, retired June 23. He began his Bureau 
career in 1946 at the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Sandstone, Minn., transferring in 1947 to the National 
Training School for Boys. 

In 1949 Heaney began his first tour in the Central 
Office and following several promotions, the last to super- 
visor of the Youth Corrections Branch, he transferred 
in 1959 to the Federal Correctional Institution at Lompoc, 
Calif., as associate warden. In 1960 he became warden 
at the Federal Youth Center, Ashland, Ky. 

Heaney returned to the Central Office in 1961 as dep- 
uty assistant director of the Division of Inmate Training 
and Treatment Services. In 1970 he was promoted to as- 


‘sistant director of institutional services and became dep- 


uty director of the bureau in 1971. 


Wm. Amos Named Chairman of 
Youth Corrections Division 


William E. Amos, member of the U.S. Board of Parole 
since 1969, has been named chairman of the Board’s 
Youth Corrections Division. He succeeds William F. 
Howland, Jr., who retired April 30. 

Amos, who holds a doctorate in education from the 
University of Maryland, was superintendent of schools 
in Cabot, Ark., before coming to the Washington, D.C., 
area. Since then he has been a special agent for the U.S. 
Secret Service; training officer at Children’s Center, 
Laurel, Md.; and superintendent of the Cedar Knoll 
School, a Washington, D.C., institution for children. 
Prior to his appointment to the Board of Parole, he was 
Chief of the Division of Counseling and Test Development 
in the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Clearinghouse Publishes Handbook on 
Removing Offender Employment Barriers 


As part of its effort to assist the legal profession and 
other interested persons and groups in removing or modi- 
fying barriers to jobs for ex-offenders, the National Clear- 
inghouse on Offender Employment Restrictions has pub- 
lished its first major handbook in this area. 

Prepared by James E. Bowers, assistant project direc- 
tor, and entitled “Removing Offender Employment Re- 
strictions,”’ the handbook contains a compilation of model 
legislation and other methods for alleviating formal em- 
ployment restrictions confronting ex-offenders. It contains 
examples of legislation that would restrict the use of 
arrest records that limit employment opportunities; ex- 
punge, annul or seal a criminal record; and modify the 
many existing laws that unreasonably restrict the trade 
and occupational licensing of former offenders. 

Initial distribution of single copies of the handbook 
will be free. Additional copies will be available at $1.00 
each. 

For a copy write to: National Clearinghouse on Offender 
Employment Restrictions, Suite 600, 1705 DeSales St., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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National Corrections Institute 
Holds Criminal Justice Seminars 


The newly created National Institute for Corrections 
will hold its first seminars for criminal justice officials 
during the summer, the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration and Federal Bureau of Prisons announced 
in May. Forty executives from police, courts, and cor- 
rections are expected to attend each of the seminars, 
according to LEAA Administrator Jerris Leonard and 
Bureau Director Norman A. Carlson. 

The first of the Summer Institutes for Criminal Justice 
Executives will be from July 9 to 29 at the University of 
Chicago Center for Continuing Education. The second 
will be August 21 to September 8 at the Center for Con- 
tinuing Education of California State University at 
Long Beach. 

The plans for establishment of the National Institute 
for Corrections were announced last December by then 
Attorney General John N. Mitchell at the First National 
Conference on Corrections in Williamsburg, Virginia. 
At subsequent meetings to implement the directive of the 
Attorney General, LEAA and the Bureau decided that 
the Institute should not be a building in a single location. 

“Rather, we felt a National Institute would be more 
effective by utilizing the facilities of existing institutions 
across the Nation,” Mr. Leonard and Mr. Carlson said. 
“Through this concept of a decentralized effort, the 
National Institute will act as a catalyst for the develop- 
ment of better corrections training throughout the 
country.” 

Attendance at the two seminars will be limited to 
persons holding executive or managerial positions in the 
criminal justice system who have shown potential for 
advancement. Those not selected for attendance at the 
first two seminars will be considered for additional ones 
to be conducted later. 


Howard Gill Testifies 
On Capital Punishment 


Howard B. Gill, director of the Institute of Correctional 
Administration, Washington, D.C., testified on a proposed 
moratorium on the death penalty. Appearing before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary on March 17, 1972, he 
testified on case histories of condemned men who have 
undergone radical personality change under threat of 
the death penalty. 

Outlining a seven-point program, Gill proposed: “(1) 
That all persons convicted of a capital offense be sentenced 
conditionally to capital punishment; (2) With a finding 
by the jury of either aggravating or mitigating circum- 
stances; (3) That such convicted persons be remanded 
to a diagnostic center for thorough observation and 
diagnosis; (4) That on findings as to the probable prob- 
lem or problems underlying the offense, the convict be 
given the opportunity for treatment toward change; (5) 
That as long as constructive change is demonstrated, the 
execution of the sentence shall be held in abeyance; (6) If 
in the opinion of those in charge of such treatment, such 
change is sufficient to warrant release under supervision 
(either work-release or parole), recommendations to this 
effect shall be made to the committing court, and if 
approved, the convicted person shall be released under 
such conditions as are appropriate; and finally, (7) If 
no adequate change is noted, their recommendations for 
execution of the sentence shall be made to the court, 
and appropriate action follows.” 

Speaking against outright abolition or moratoriums, 
Gill commented, “As for H.R. 3243, H.R. 12217 and re- 
lated bills which propose to abolish the death penalty, 
I am opposed to them on the grounds that they propose 
to substitute a form of punitive action for capital offenses 
which is at best only negative and at worst a living death. 
In their place, I suggest a modification of the imposition 
of the death penalty instead of its abolition. 


U.S. Judge Addresses 300 Texas 
Inmates at Graduation Ceremony 


“Hopefully, this education and this learning will enable 
you to appreciate the society in which we live, the insti- 
tutions of our government, and the necessity for individual 
discipline in order for all of us to have an opportunity to 
live peaceably together.” 

These words were spoken by U.S. District Judge John 
V. Singleton of the Southern District of Texas at gradu- 
ation exercises held in May at which over 300 inmates 
of the Texas Department of Corrections received high 
school diplomas. 

The judge continued: “However, I would not be honest 
if I did not sound a warning to you. Because of your past 
mistakes, the path ahead will not be easy. Although each 
of you has now demonstrated your ability and your de- 
termination, there are those on the outside who will pen- 
alize you because of your past mistakes. These people 
surround themselves with a veneer of self-satisfaction 
and smug prejudices. They never allow themselves to see 
the narrow line of life separating safety and danger— 
lawful and unlawful—success and failure—and quite 
frankly, from being caught and going free. It is this 
type of person, and I hesitate to admit it but it may 
well be true, that they comprise the majority that wiil 
make it difficult for you to make it on the outside.” 

At the end of Judge Singleton’s remarks he left the 
inmate-graduates with the following message: “Use the 
experience you have gained here—the education and 
training you have now afforded yourself—to teach your 
fellow man how to truly appreciate and live up to the 
dreams of those great men who came to this country de- 
termined to overcome preiudice and fear and tyranny.” 
And, quoting briefly from The Declaration of Independence 
and The Preamble to the Constitution, he concluded: “If 
these words from those great instruments of freedom and 
justice seem trite and old fashioned, then so be it. To me, 
they are akin to a religion—they are, I hope, my way 
of life.” 


Pretrial Probation Project 
Continues in Nassau County 


Louis J. Milone, director of the Nassau County (N.Y.) 
Probation Department, has announced that Operations 
Midway, the Department’s experimental pretrial probation 
project, has been funded for $344,516 for its second year 
of operation. The Federal Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration grants $257,434 of these funds; the County 
and State supply the remainder. 

Operation Midway consists of intensive probation super- 
vision, before trial, for individuals between 16 and 25 
years old who have been accused of felonies. Participation 
is voluntary and if an applicant is accepted, his trial is 
deferred for up to 1 year. Application for admission must 
be presented by the defense attorney within 30 days after 
arraignment on an indictment and must be approved by 
the Probation Department and the District Attorney, 
and then submitted to the Nassau County Court which 
makes the final determination of eligibility. 

The purpose of Operation Midway is to make use of 
the time between arraignment and trial, a time which 
probation practitioners believe is one of tension and crisis 
for the offender and his family. According to Milone, 
“This time of crisis presents an excellent opportunity 
for intervention by probation specialists.” 

According to Milone, “Operation Midway is an entirely 
new approach to the treatment of criminal offenders. If 
it works, and so far we believe it is working, it could 
bring about radical changes in our entire criminal justice 
system by offering rehabilitative services at the earliest 
possible point in the criminal justice system—by prevent- 
ing offenders from committing new crimes—and by bring- 
ing them back into the mainstream of society as produc- 
tive, law-abiding citizens.” 
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Retraining Program of 
U.S. Air Force Scored 


“Here’s a system that really works,” says Chief Master 
Sergeant Raymond A. Carpenter talking about the re- 
training program at the U.S. Air Force’s only confine- 
ment facility. The system, reports Lt. David L. Geary, 
of the USAF Office of Information, is one in which a 
prisoner (retrainee) is counseled, retrained, and sent 
back onto active duty somewhere in the Air Force with 
only his commander and a few people in personnel know- 
ing his background. 

Carpenter, security police superintendent at 3320th Re- 
training Group, Lowry AFB, Colorado, until his retire- 
ment in May, reveals that “Of 42 men on temporary 
leave parole last Christmas, only two failed to return. 
In all of 1971, only 10 out of 989 prisoners walked away.” 
“Visitors are impressed,” he adds. “We successfully return 
70 percent of our retrainees back to active duty each 
year.” 

“People like Sergeant Carpenter have made a program 
work,” asserts Lt. Geary. “Seventy percent of former 
prisoners re-entering society with only a few people know. 
ing about it is something few civilian penal institutions 
can match,” he concludes. 


John Howard Association 
Presents Annual Awards 


Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana, chairman of the United 
States Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, was guest speaker at the Annual Dinner 
of the John Howard Association held May 4 at the 
Sheraton-Chicago Hotel. In his address he described 
delinquency handling in America and “successful measures 
needed to control it.” 

The Annual John Howard Award for outstanding ser- 
vice in the delinquency and crime field was presented to: 
Morris J. Wexler, Memorial Award, distinquished over- 
all service to the field; Peter B. Bensinger, director, 
Illinois Department of Corrections, for outstanding ser- 
vice to the corrections field; Anthony S. Kuharich, chief 
of Detention Facilities, Illinois Department of Corrections, 
for outstanding service (jail and detention standards) ; 
Winston E. Moore, executive director, Cook County De- 
partment of Corrections for outstanding service to the 
corrections field; Patrick T. Murphy, attorney, United 
Charities of Chicago, Legal Aid Society, Juvenile office, 
for outstanding service in the juvenile justice field; 
and Honorable William Sylvester White, presiding judge, 
Juvenile Court of Cook County, for outstanding service 
in the juvenile delinquency field. 


Corrections Ombudsman Named 
In Minnesota Prison System 


Theatrice Williams has been named corrections ombuds- 
man for Minnesota, the first position of this kind in the 
country, according to an American Lutheran Church news 
release of April 26. As ombudsman, he will serve as an 
advocate for offenders, principally those confined to State 
institutions, in fighting unfair or oppressive actions, 
laws, or regulations. 

As part of his job, Williams will investigate inmate 
charges of being abused in prison, unfairly denied pa- 
role, or harassed and denied help on the outside. He is 
directly accountable to the governor and not to correc- 
tions officials. 

“I most certainly intend to function with the highest 
level of independence,” he said, but added, “I don’t plan 
to make the Department of Corrections anybody’s whip- 
ping boy.” 

Williams is chairman of the national scholarship and 
grants program for minority students of the American 
Lutheran Church. 
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Colorado Parole Director Reports 
New Community Interview Program 


The Division of Adult Parole in Colorado is presently 
conducting a program entitled “Initial Community Parole 
Report.” The purpose, according to Division Director 
Edward W. Grout, is to gather information by personal 
interview, rather than questionnaire, from persons in 
the community who have a personal interest in individuals 
sentenced to the State Reformatory. 

Persons contacted include the inmate’s family, rela- 
tives, various community agencies, defense attorneys, 
previous probation and parole officers, employers, and 
friends mentioned either by the inmate or in a personal 
interview. A cumulative report is compiled and for- 
warded to the Reformatory’s parole and counseling staff. 
Included in the report are recommendations as to treat- 
ment for the inmate while he is in the institution and 
when paroled plus attachments of previously recorded 
information from other agencies which have worked 
with the offender in the past. 

Although the program is still new, reports Grout, per- 
sons connected with it have found valuable information 
available from the community which was not being utilized 
as fully in the past. “This program can demonstrate to 
members of the community that parole begins when an 
individual is sentenced to an institution and someone 
cares,” he states. 

Further information about the program may be ob- 
tained by writing Edward W. Grout, Director, Colorado 
Division of Adult Parole, 12 State Services Building, 
Denver, Colorado 80203. 


“Heroin Hotline” Operated 
By Department of Justice 


The new “Heroin Hotline,” a nationwide telephone 
campaign aimed at heroin traffickers, recorded nearly 
1,200 calls in its first week, Special Assistant Attorney 
General Myles J. Ambrose announced in April. Calling 
the first week’s response “encouraging,’”’ Ambrose, who 
heads the Office for Drug Abuse Law Enforcement in 
the Department of Justice, urged citizens having infor- 
mation on heroin pushers to dial the toll-free number. 

The number is (800) 368-5363 and may be called 
from anywhere in the continental United States. The 
Hotline, established by President Nixon on April 7, is 
manned around the clock, 7 days a week. 

Ambrose said the Hotline center in Washington re- 
corded 1,191 calls in its first 7 davs of operation. More 
than two-thirds of the calls were ‘solid’? enough to war- 
rant further investigation by Federal agents in the field, 
he added. 


109 Narcotics Offenders Granted 


Clemency by Governor of Illinois 


Governor Richard B. Ogilvie of Illinois granted execu- 
tive clemency to 109 prisoners in a special review of drug 
offenders serving time in the State’s prisons. This was 
the final report May 1 of Theodore P. Fields, chairman 
of the Illinois Parole and Pardon Board, to a Law Day 
luncheon at the Circle Campus in Chicago. 

Ogilvie granted clemency to 67 marihuana offenders 
and denied the petitions of 46. Relief was granted to 42 
hard-drug offenders and denied to 87, Fields reported. 

Commendations from the Governor were presented at 
the luncheon to 80 young lawyers and law students who 
aided prisoners through the Illinois Defender Project in 
an effort coordinated by Ralph Ruebner, who received 
a plaque. 

Schools represented included Circle Campus, University 
of Chicago, University of Illinois, Chicago-Kent College 
of Law, and Northwestern University. 

Ogilvie ordered the review of cases after he signed 
into law two new drug control acts last year which light- 
ened penalties for several types of offenses. 
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Ex-Offenders Barred From 4,000 
Kinds of Jobs Says ABA Official 


More than 4,000 kinds of jobs are barred to persons 
who have served time in prison, an American Bar Associ- 
ation representative revealed during a visit in May to 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. 

Neal Miller, assistant project director of ABA’s Na- 
tional Clearinghouse on Offender Employment Restric- 
tions, said his agency was set up in February to collect 
data nationwide on restrictive statutes and to disseminate 
this information as widely as possible with a view to 
bringing about reforms. 

Although laws are not uniform in the various states, 
Miller said some of the jobs in civil service and licensed 
occupations which are traditionally closed to ex-offenders 
are those of barbers, welders, electricians, bricklayers 
and cosmetologists. In private businesses, he said there 
are instances in which laws prohibiting an ex-offender 
from working in an establishment selling alcoholic bev- 
erages have been interpreted so broadly as to prevent a 
man from driving a truck delivering supplies to restau- 
rants and supermarkets which sell alcohol. 

He said such laws usually do not single out ex-offenders 
specifically but that the job requirement of “good moral 
character” usually is used to eliminate automatically any- 
one who has ever been convicted of a crime, regardless 
of circumstances. 

There are states, Miller said, which are able and ready 
to institute new job training programs of many kinds 
in penal institutions, but they first must have the assur- 
ance that the men they train will be allowed to work at 
those jobs after their release. 

Miller reported that some states, such as Illinois and 
Florida, already have wiped some of the antiquated 
statutes from their law books, and similar legislation is 
pending in Missouri, California, New York, and Michigan. 
He speculated that some state courts may decide laws 
are unconstitutional which bar an ex-offender from em- 
ployment solely because he has been convicted and pun- 
ished. The California Supreme Court recently struck 
down laws prohibiting ex-felons from voting. 


It Has Come to 


Two recent publications on marihuana, Marihuana, 1972 
and Pro-Drug Dialectic Communication on Drug Abuse 
and the Marihuana Red Herring, are available from the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D.C. 20537. 

Charles R. Paine, chief probation officer in the U.S. 
District Court at Oklahoma City, Okla., died June 16 
following a heart attack suffered on May 25. A graduate 
of the University of Oklahoma with a master’s degree 
from that University, Paine joined the Federal probation 
service in 1944 from a background of teaching in the 
Oklahoma public school system. 

A newly announced policy of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission allows qualified prisoners to obtain 
commercial radio operator’s licenses immediately upon 
release from prison. This policy enables qualified indi- 
viduals to work for commercial radio stations as soon 
as they are released from prison. Past practice of the 
FCC required a waiting period for up to 6 months. 

William B. Mills, who in 1934 was appointed first 
full-time U.S. probation officer in Portland, Me., was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws degree from his 
alma mater, Bowdoin College, on June 4. Mills, who is 
currently practicing law in Jacksonville, Fla., was clerk 
of the U.S. District Court in Portland from 1938 to 1941. 
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Although there are no hard data to support the conten- 
tion, Miller said, it is believed by some authorities that job 
restrictions may play a large role in the high percentage 
of men who commit new offenses after their release from 

rison. 

. Miller came to SIU to talk with Robert H. Dreher of 
the SIU Center for Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections. 
Dreher has done extensive research in cooperation with 
the Federal Probation Officers Association in the fields 
of restrictive statutes and criminal registration laws. 


AFL-CIO ‘NCCD Continue Joint 
Community Action Project 


The American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) and the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency (NCCD) will further 
their joint community action efforts for the study, con- 
trol, and prevention of juvenile delinquency with a $55,000 
grant renewal from the Youth Development and Delin- 
quency Prevention Administration of the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

The grant will finance the expansion of the AFL-CIO/ 
NCCD Education to Action project in a selected number 
of the “high impact” cities receiving Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration funds for specific anticrime 
efforts. The project was initiated in 1970 in Akron, Ohio, 
and Kansas City, Missouri. It links the vast member- 
ship of the AFL-CIO with the professional expertise of 
NCCD. Labor and community volunteers are motivated 
for involvement in constructive and productive activities 
aimed at preventing, controlling, and treating juvenile 
delinquency. 

The project selects leaders for training and education 
who will then develop action programs with specific goals 
for existing community organizations. Large numbers 
of citizens are then informed and recruited for partici- 
pation in these specific efforts. 

Mr. B. G. Culver, National AFL-CIO Community Ser- 
vice staff representative, will direct the project. 


Our Attention 


Honorable Ralph M. Freeman, Chief Judge of the U.S. 
District Court for the Eastern District of Michigan 
from 1967 to 1972, received an engraved plaque on May 
31 from the entire probation staff of the District in ap- 
preciation of his strong interest in and support of the 
probation service. The plaque was presented by retiring 
Chief Probation Officer Charles T. Hosner and bore the 
following inscription: “A great humanitarian and dis- 
tinguished jurist—with appreciation, Federal Probation 
Officers, Eastern District of Michigan.” 

Mrs. Alexander B. Ripley, active lay volunteer from 
Los Angeles, became president of the 99-year-old National 
Conference on Social Welfare on June 2 at the Closing 
General Session of NCSW’s Annual Forum held in 
Chicago. She succeeded James R. Dumpson, dean of the 
Fordham University School of Social Service in New 
York City. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation of the National Capital 
Area in Washington, D.C., recently published a “Special 
Report on Adult Offenders in the Community Residential 
Treatment Program.” Those studied were the 211 men 
released from the Bureau’s four residences during the 
period January 1 to July 31, 1971. Executive Director 
Harry A. Manley reports recidivist rates of participants 
in the program are significantly lower than those of in- 
dividuals without benefit of such programs. 
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IT HAS COME TO 


The National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information 
announces plans to begin publication of a service entitled 
Drug Abuse Digests “to fill the need of professional and 
paraprofessional people for a publication which presents 
reviews of books and digests of articles from profes- 
sional journals on the problems of drug abuse.” NCDAI’s 
address is: Parklawn Building, Room 8-94, 5600 Fishers 
Lane, Rockville, Md. 20852. 


Pornography: The Issues and the Law, by Kenneth P. 
Norwick (Pamphlet No. 477), has recently been pub- 
lished by Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 10016. Single copies are 25 cents 
each. 


The Unexamined Death, a 1966 pamphlet on capital 
punishment by Hans W. Mattick, is being reissued by the 
World Correctional Service Center for Community and 
Social Concerns, Inc., “because it addresses itself to the 
facts and evidence in a concise form.” A free copy of the 
pamphlet may be obtained by writing Harry H. Wood- 
ward, Jr., at the Center, 2849 W. 71st Street, Chicago, 
Ill. 60629. 

The Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole, and 
Corrections elected the following officers at its annual 
meeting held May 23: President, Anthony A. Guarna, 
chief juvenile probation officer, Montgomery County, 
Norristown, Pa., President-Designate, Thelma L. Kenosh, 
domestic relations officer, Indiana County, Indiana, 
Pa.; 1st Vice President, Dr. Joseph F. Mazurkiewicz, 
superintendent, State Correctional Institution, Rockview, 
Pa.; 2nd Vice President, Harold G. Miller, regional 
director, Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole, 
Philadelphia; Secretary, Rolf W. Lotz. director, Juvenile 
Probation Department, Beaver County, Beaver, Pa.; Treas- 
urer, Fred H. Downs, Jr., chief probation officer, Court 
of Common Pleas, Philadelphia; Member at Large, 
Robert L. Johnson, superintendent, State Correctional 
Institution, Graterford, Pa. The Association’s new mailing 
address is P.O. Box 422, Beaver, Pa. 15009. 


A series of brochures on minorities, intended for social 
studies and English classes from the sixth through the 
12th grade, is available free of charge (except for parcel 
post charge) from Foundation for Change, Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10019. The brochures are 
entitled “Minorities and the News Media.” ‘Minorities 
and Police,” ‘Minorities and Jobs,” “Minorities versus 
Courts,” and “Minorities and Prisons.” 

Capital Punishment: 1930-1970 is the title of National 
Prisoner Statistics Bulletin Number 46, published by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. The report presents informa- 
tion on the use of the death penalty by civil authorities 
in the United States during the calendar years 1969 and 
1970. Also included are trend data on executions by civil 
authorities during the period 1930-1970, and on movement 


of prisoners under sentence of death for the years 1961- 
1970 


Robert W. Bostick, juvenile probation officer, Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland, Ohio) Juvenile Court, retired last 
December. He began his career in 1939 and served also 
in the following courts: St. Louis (City), Mo., and Cook 
County (Chicago), Il. 

Due Process in Child Protective Proceedings has recently 
been published by the Children’s Division of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association. Copies are available at 35 
cents each from the Association, P.O. Box 1266, Denver, 
Colo. 80201. 


Volunteers in Closed Correctional Settings will hold 
its second conference October 1 to 4 in Chicago, IIl., 
at the Sheraton-Chicago Hotel. Co-hosts of the meeting 
will be the Illinois Department of Corrections, Chicago 
State University, and World Correctional Service Center 
for Community and Social Concerns, Inc. 

The Bureau of Rehabilitation of the National Capital 
Area held its 42nd Annual Meeting and Dinner in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on May 2. Guest speaker was Norval Morris, 
director of the Center for Studies in Criminal Justice, 
University of Chicago, who spoke on “Prisons 1971— 
Attica Revisited.” 
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Mrs. Pearldean Golightly, chief coordinator of volunteer 
services for the Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment, has been appointed to coordinate the California 
Youth Authority’s new statewide model volunteer project. 


The Delinquency Control Institute program of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, has been 
reduced to 10 weeks effective this year. Dates of the next 
three classes are September 11 to November 17, 1972; 
January 8 to March 16, 1973; and September 10 to No- 
vember 16, 1973. 


Correctional Service of Minnesota (1427 Washington 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis 55404), a voluntary organi- 
zation, operates an Education Center on Crime and the 
Criminal Justice System. The Center offers to lend 
books, 16 mm. films, film strips, and other educational 
material to organizations, institutions, and individuals 
in Minnesota. It also sends out speakers. 


Raymond K. Coniff, deputy chief of correction personnel 
and training for the Vermont Department of Corrections, 
has been named assistant director of probation and parole 
for Maine. He succeeds Edward J. Hansen who has been 
promoted to assistant director of the Bureau of Correc- 
tions. 


The International Association of Chiefs of Police, Inc., 
has recently formed a Legal Officer Section, reports 
Chief George A. Murphy, IACP president, “to provide 
an adequate national organization of police attorneys 
serving as in-house counsel to their departments.” IACP 
has more than 8,700 executive police members in 64 free 
world nations. 

The American Society of Criminology will meet jointly 
with the Inter-American Association of Criminology in 
Caracas, Venezuela, November 19 to 25. Theme of the 
Congress will be “Interdisciplinary Criminology: An 
Inter-American Approach.” 

Curtis C. Crawford, member of the U.S. Board of Pa- 
role, was coordinator of the May 1 Law Day Observance 
Program. He provided Federal attorneys for appearances 
at junior and senior high schools in the Washington, 
D.C. area and shared the platform with U.S. District 
Judge Robert R. Merhige, Jr., of Richmond, Va., at the 
Law Day luncheon on April 27. 

Dr. Emory S. Bogardus of Los Angeles, founder of both 
the University of Southern California Department of 
Sociology and the USC School of Social Work, and dean 
emeritus of the USC Graduate School, was honored by 
former students and friends at a dinner May 6 on the 
occasion of his 90th birthday. 


The Richard F. Doyle Award, presented annually by 
the Federal Probation Officers Association, was awarded 
posthumously to Heyward W. Hudson on May 8 in the 
Federal Courthouse in Greenville, S.C. Chief Judge J. 
Robert Martin, Jr., of the District of South Carolina 
presided at the ceremony and Chief Judge Sidney O. 
Smith, Jr., of the Northern District of Georgia attended 
representing the Probation Committee of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. 

The NewGate Resource Center, NCCD Center, Paramus, 
N.J. 07652, has compiled a directory of names and ad- 
dresses of correctional and educational institutions and 
organizations currently involved in or interested in de- 
veloping postsecondary education projects for offenders. 
The Center has also published a Model to be used as a 
guideline in the establishment and implementation of 
NewGate type programs. Both documents are available 
without cost upon request. 


The First International Symposium on _ Victimology 
will be held in Jerusalem, Israel, September 2 to 6, 
1973. The Organizing Committee is located in the Insti- 
tute of Criminology, Faculty of Law, Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, P.O. Box 4051, Jerusalem, Israel. 

The American Justice Institute had its annual board 
of directors and staff meeting May 5 and 6 at the Hyatt 
House, Burlingame, Calif. Richard A. McGee, former 
administrator of the California Youth and Adult Cor- 
rections Agency, was reelected president of the Institute 
for the 13th time. 
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Donald E. Pehlke, Ph.D., former dean for student 
development and professor of psychology at Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Calif., has been appointed 
associate director of the American Justice Institute’s 
Project STAR (Systems and Training Analysis of Re- 
quirement for Criminal Justice Participants) based in 
Southern California. He replaces Charles D. Weller who 
is now director of the High Impact Anti-Crime Program, 
Coordinating Council on Criminal Justice, Denver, Colo. 

Peter B. Bensinger, 35-year-old director of the Illinois 
Department of Corrections, received the John Howard 
Association’s annual excellence award at the Association’s 
7ist annual banquet held May 8 in Chicago. David Brad- 
shaw, JHA vice president, presented the award citing 
Bensinger’s accomplishments in overhauling Illinois’ cor- 
rectional system. 

A $75,000 grant has been awarded to Burlington County 
College in New Jersey by the Bureau of Libraries and 
Education Technology, U.S. Office of Education. A 2-year 
associate of arts degree will be offered to inmates and 
parolees of the Bordentown Youth Correctional Insti- 
tution, members of minority groups, and veterans who 
complete the Educational/Media Technician and Library 
Technical Assistance Program. 

David M. Petersen, Ph.D., assistant professor of sociology 
at Ohio State University, has transferred to the Uni- 
versity of Miami (Fla.) School of Medicine where he 
is associate professor in the Addiction Sciences Division, 
Department of Psychiatry. He continues to serve on the 
editorial staff of FEDERAL PROBATION as reviewer of the 
International Journal of the Addictions. 

The Southeastern Correctional Management Training 
Council, Institute of Government, Academic Building, 
University of Georgia, Athens 30601, announces the 
following two publications which are available without 
cost: Media Aids for Corrections: 16 mm. Films, by 
Lawrence E. Cummings and Charles H. Bishop, Jr., and 
Case Studies for Correctional Staff Development Training, 
by Charles Hartness and Charles H. Bishop, Jr. 
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William H. Dallman, 29, has been appointed super- 
intendent of Ohio’s Lebanon Correctional Institution, 
succeeding C. VanCuren who retired after 32 years with 
the Ohio Division of Correction. A graduate of Miami 
University of Ohio, Dallman has been on the Lebanon 
Institution staff for 8 years. 

Harry W. Schloetter, assistant director of continuing 
education and training at the Federal Judicial Center, 
has been appointed chief probation officer in the U.S. 
District Court for the Northern District of California. 
He joined the Federal probation service at Chicago in 
1957 and subsequently served as training officer and 
deputy director of training in the Federal Probation 
Training Center until his transfer earlier this year to 
the Judicial Center. 

The Freeworld Times is the title of a penal newspaper 
which began publication in January. It is published by 
the Morton Foundation for Criminal Justice, Inc., headed 
by Dr. Thomas Morton, professor of Criminology at the 
University of Minnesota. 

ADIT is a new monthly publication dealing with drug 
abuse and minor’s rights. Subscriptions cost $35 a year 
and are available at 23 West 16th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10011. 

David Leibowitz, community programs officer in New 
York (for the Federal Bureau of Prisons), received the 
American Heritage Award of the JFK Library for Minor- 
ities on Jewish Night, May 21. The award (a sculpture 
of President John F. Kennedy) was given in recognition 
of his work in placing minority members. 

The Distinguished State Service Award, sponsored by 
the Colorado Public Service Careers Association, was 
presented on May 3 to Leo Jenkins, supervisor III in 
the Colorado Adult Division of Parole. 


Warden Fred Wyse of the Colorado State Penitentiary 
was chosen “Boss of the Year” in April at the annual 
boss-secretary dinner sponsored by the Royal Gorge 
Chapter, National Secretaries Association (International). 
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A WorpD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 

printed at the United States Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
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the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
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offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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